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PREFACE. 


The map of Africa still shows a huge vacuum extending from 
the head-waters of the White Nile right across the continent to 
the Gulf of Guinea, and icaching fiom the Lower Shan south- 
wards to the gicat northein bend ai the Congo. Where the 
Congo begins to tiend south-westw.nds this blank space is, so 
to say, divided into a weslein and an iMstern seclion liy the 
lower course of llii' Uhanii, fust asceuded liy Mi. Gieufell in 
l,S 85 - 0 . The western .sell ion still leniaius inainly a lilank ; the 
easli-rn has reeenlly lieeit nioie th.in half Idled in, partly by the 
lunin I’asha I'lelief ICxpcdilloii uaidiicled by Slanley up the 
Auiwiiui Valleja Init toaiiiueh l.irgei extent by the exploiations 
of I)i. W. Junker in Central Afiica These explorations, begun 
in 1^75, and lutenuptcd in iHyd by failing health, were resumed 
caily in 1879, and actively prosecuted till May, 1883, when they 
weie brought to a sudden close by the spread of the Mahdi’s 
levolt tlnoughout Eg)'’ptian Sudan. Owing to the ensuing 
trouble.s, the tiavcller was obliged to sacufice all hi.s collections’ 
and hastily withdraw to Ladd, where Emm was still holding out_ 
Aftci Emin’s letreat southwards to Wadelai, Di. Junker made 
his way thiough Unyoio to the cast coast, reaching Zanzibar in 
Januaiy, 1S87. 

In a general way, Dr. Junkci’s icscarchcs may be regaidcd as 
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a continuation of t!u)'>c ol In*. I. Iloa . ntiiui i m u.. I >. ,, l<i. . oi 

fill th, which clos'd in iK)a>\utli tin- ill .mii\ ot ;'u \\ i 1'.^ li, 

fact, a main object of his l.ifi I cviieiliinni , «,i ;!u if ti nfou iUmh 

of the couiiic of this i;riMl uver, whiili ''i.luit .uiiutli ,uiijin i,! 
must flow thum!.^li tlie Sliaii In I .tie I ..ui, hit! n!n>!i i tma 

cleaily .shown to hclono to llte ( oic'.o , .it, hnn nt ht.u, \t 

one point Junkec peiieti.itoil wo'.tw.uii . in ' ' I . (h.U i ,, ti> 
within sixty or sevcnli' miles ,>1 the laitlie t ['khi! o .n ht 1 l,\ 
Van Gcle in his ascent of llu; Uh.mji m l.uni.u i, I iui ■ 

was practical!)^ settled the most iiniiort.int li_i ilm paplin }u..liU-m 
still awaiting .solution in Central Ahiei. .‘-iniithu .inis ai n I h 
Junket ncaily nvciiapped Stanley's muti , Ini |u> -im,!. ihe 
Nepoleo .some foiLy miles due iioilh ol C-'.anoHU.i mi the 
Aruivimi. Alllinnoh not the Aniniiiii il ill, a - he •uppmi-d, 
the Nepoko is evidently a non In m tiihiil.iu nl lit, it ii\,i, ,uid 
thus were deleimiiied tin; ies|iei I ivc liioil . oi llio t ouiio 
vsccundiiry hiisiii.s tovviu'ils the Cnni'o \di' w.iiii ii.niuet I'hi ,e 
achicvcinent.s, ;u'eo(iiiili;,)u’d wilhoiii .linw nt (utir, .md 

without !i sing'll' violent death, phu e li|. |tuii.ii'. n.ime In ,h up 
on the g'loiKius iiui.stef roll of Ahie.m t '.pi. a, i 

In this volnine hrs le'iemihts are h\,,n;,hl dov n to ptem 
her, 187S, and melnde, hesides an e\ein-.i'iu to the .Siua < t.e.i . 
and Natron Valley, 11 rareliil siiiiey ot the llat.d.a u.dti 
course, wanderings tlnougli (ippei Nidu.i, aii i S[Hditioii to tlu- 
Sobat river, and nnnicunts jonrneyi tluotipjiout M.d.at.d.a hand 
and surrounding tegions. Much ol tlu l.iilii i. entirely new 
ground, and allof itisheie fur the In •>! time aeeuiatt 1) de-.i rihed 
It will supply caitogiapheis with pli'ittihd mail u.d lor tilliiu; up 
thcii blank spaces in a legioii some ion,t)ni) .(iiiare miles in 
extent 

In this tianslation the .spiiil of llu: tterniaii ha.i been 
adhered to, with condcns.uion uf ncm-esseiilial ddaih. throughout. 
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I'lir ihr U'li Hr^.t rh.qilcf'; I .im i-iitiicl}' u-sponsibU' ; fm- Ihc u’sL 
1 liavc .u.uIih! ui}''a K nl caiolull}’ u-visiiu; iha pmof- 

shct'l'i In tl.u^^llU■l,Ulnp thr nulhoi's mik-Hiul;, I li.ivn (lunbuieLl 
llu' I'.uplish I'l inMiu.Liitiil with thn Il.ili.in vinvt'l sounds, an 
(.‘cliH'tu- sjsU'ui which li.is been tmuul convenient, in the ease of 
all IS.inlu and niosl othci Ahican lanyiiatjes Tlie plionclic 
method has .dso lieen piel'eiied to the cthnolopieal, w'hcie 
Aiabie is ctineeined. Thus, fni instance, is 

tiansliteralcd Ih'lcd a-Sitiiaii, not bi'L'd i'l-Sudaii. It should 
howevei, be noticed the Aiabic ^ has lathcr the sound of ^ 
than // in Egyptian Sudan The inlaut li used by Gcimans to 
lenitthcu a preceding \'o\vd, and often wnongly icLaincd on 
Itnghsh maps, is discaidcd, while the auslaut Ji is kept whcic 
needed to vone .i iircccding c Hence /w>/ Hold ; but 
iMudn-lyth - ilfitdinjc Note also that initial .\s and German 
answer to milial l''.up,lish .v ami U‘s[)<'('lively when pieeetling a 
vowel. Hence Sandt'h hecoiues /.itiidclu niul so on. On Urn 
same principle the German v'.oi.mts dsch and <// me ahvnys 
lepresciiled by simpley', as in Jiihi lor IjohrL 'J’hese liint.s, if 
attended to, imi)' belli map makers to inliodiice ii little ordei 
into the piesunt eluiotic comlition of oui English all, uses. 

Ilesides sever, il illusi latinii.s, mimeioii.s notes, indicated by the 
initials E Ik, h.LVe been supplied h)' the .schoUu and aitist, Heir 
Richard Uuchta. Otheis ])icpared for this English edition 
seemed to need no special iiidicatiun. 


A, H KEANE 


7U, liRo.yiiiURsr GAUUiiNS, N \V , 
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CHAPTER I, 

■JOURNEY FROM ALEXANDRIA TO THE LIBYAN DESERT AND 
TIIROUCIII THE NATRON VALLEY. 

Occasion of the Joiuiioy --Auival in Alexamlna — Cleopatva’t. Neocllc — Gcrliaul 
RohlR and the Halir-bild-in.l |nol)lem--l’iojccl of a Haliam Sea — ’I’he Stmt — ' 
Tlia CaHvan — Muks — Riiiris of Taposiiis — Lighthouse of Oasi cl-Amnil — The 
Zoncsof the Ooast Region —liii Ilamain — Mcdineh-cl-Kafnin — Fauna of the Desert 
— Ilashui-el-'AgI— Amongst the Gawahis— A Night m the Desert— Mehemot AH 
and the Bedouins— Aulad 'Aiy — ^The Natron T^akes — The Koptic Conrenls — 
Ilibtoiy of the Ropts — Oiigin of the MonophysUe doctime — Pen Baiamtls and 
Deir .Suilini— Tile Koptic MaiiusciipU — Wady Faiegli — Ariival in Fayyfim — 
Ruinsi of Arsinoe— To Cano. 

e URING the Pans Geographical Congress of August, 1875, 
I came into personal contact with those three bright 
nan stars of Afncan exploration, Nachtigal, Rohlfs, and 
Schweinfurth ; and by them my attention was directed towards 
^iQar-Fbr, a region at that time presenting geographical interests 
oif the first importance I accordingly selected as the goal of my 
future activity this land still shrouded in the veil of an awe- 
ijjispiring mystery. 

Early in the October of 1875, I embarked at Tiieste, on 
^oard the Austrian Lloyd steamer Austria, and in fifteen days 
,the^ low, narrow, yellow line of the Egyptian seaboard appeared 
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on the horizon. Presently the innune i;Lis'. vevr.iteil ,i ;;inuii i,t 
long-armed wintUnilW, I'ollowed Ity nuineroiw iLi/rlim; wlnte 
houses, the lighthouse of R.is-et-‘rin, the ramjuUs and -.iniie 
quarries of Meks, with the lead colouieil cuiiol.is til Saul I'.tdia's 
abandoned palace. The palms uKo. tluar tall I'ealheiv lulls 
waving- on the biceze, awakened that m.igie sentiment whiili the 
imagination as.socintes with Afiiea and the Hast, alth(ui;;h the 


li 


mm 
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LANDING AT AtKXANDRJA. 

Egyptian coast itself is uninteresting enough, being destitute of 
any bold lines or headlands, 

The AMifna having obtained free pmtiqm from the sanitary 
authorities, our landing is soon effected at the port of Alexandria, 
where the luggage is rapidly passed tlirough the custom house, 
and we rattle away through narrow, busy streets, to our hotel. 

To a traveller arriving from the interior of Egypt, the impres- 
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sion pioduced by Alcxandiia is lather that of a suburb of Naples 
than of an oncntal city. The effect on a person landing^ fresh 
from Europe is de.scribcd in liifjhly graphic language, and with 
much line local colouring by Bogumil Goltz, in the following 
passage ; — 

“ Thc.se Arab proletariates, with naked, yellow or dark-brown 
arms and legs, in dirty white oi blue sleeveless shirts, and soiled 
tuibans, or red tasselled fez on their head, these mahogany faces 
and limbs in every shade of colour down to the shining coal- 
black of the negro ; these tumultuous donkey ‘ cavalcades,' of 
half-naked riders, or giandees in sumptuous geld and silken robes, 
of German mechanics m German blouses, of Italian or English 
exquisites, the former m modern swallow-tails and choice Parisian 
hats, the latter in while broad-brimmed squash hats and all 
manner of fantastic garbs ; all these violent contrasts of motley 
throngs, broken at intervals by long lines of camels foaming at 
the mouth, coupled with palm-fibre coidage, slouching along with 
ungainly walk and melancholy moan. Thi.s fins! experience of 
a heathen land wrapped in old and now marvels, took me so 
by siirpri.se that I instinctively diew out my watch to see 
whether it also like my poor bewildeicd Chiistian soul, had 
come to a stop, overwhelmed by amazement.” 

I, however, by no means lost my head, for aftci all I was no 
longer quite a novice ; I even soon became accustomed to this 
strange and at first really marvellous world, ending by finding it 
unintciesting and even monotonous. For arch.cologists them- 
selves this ancient capital of the Ptolemies presents few points of 
interest, for the simple leason that very little of the old city has 
survived to our time. The famous obelisk, however, known as 
Cleopatra’s Needle, was .still there, standing on the beach of the 
“New Port,” which was separated from the Eunostos or “ Plavcn 
of Welcome,” by Ptolemy Soter’s “Seven Stadia Causeway” 
connecting the old quarters with the island or peninsula of 
Pharos. 

The historical legend that the obelisk, which originally stood 
before the great temple of the Sun in Heliopolis, was removed to 
Alexandria by the famous daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, has so 

B e 
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pefsistenlly lu'ld it'i t;iTiiuiLl, Uut Uu* mtuiidith h.i-. hciMHu- lU'.c 
panibly asHociated with the n.unt^ t.f iht- K;;yitliau t|ui t » 

Yet the renaiv.d nf tlu' ohtdish was if.dly t-ltfi tad l<y the 

architect PonLius, by oi'di-T nt the I'l'ctccl in tha vi’ar 

22 B.C, Bui the iiiylh-lovin” Ihiu'y nt'lalf |.;i’iifi.tlisuw i Hiild >4 an tdy 
remain satisfied with twn .such iusi}fnitiiMnl n.unc'. .i-. ilu- a-. and 
they accordiny,'ly conncctcil the mciiuny id t Usiji.itta with 
montimcnte with which she had uothititf whatincr !<i dn Sin* 
left, in fact, no endiiiin^ ineniuiial td' Jiersedf to liituic “cncia- 
tions, and now tliis empty icniinisccnce itudf 1ms \ aitishfil. 
One of the two obelisks which lon^ lay half-buried in the s.uuls 
has been removed to luiglatid, and re-euxted on the Thames 
Embankment, the other, seventy-two feet high, to Ameiica, and 
set up in the Central Park, Kew York. 

Of all the splendour and inagnificcncc of this renowned rentte 
of the commercial aiul intellectual world, nothing remains except 
a few blocks, which must be carerully .sought out in ordei not to 
be overlooked. 

A few days sufficed for me to ins|K'et alt that still survives of 
the old city. Nor was any .specially irilerestiiig field of imptiry 
pro.sonlcd by the modern town, with its eusinopolitan iuliabitanU 
devoted almo.st e.xdu.sively to money-making. "I'lie iliief im- 
pression produced on the .stranger Is that cd' a [aipulation given 
to luxury and the imitation of Parisian fashions, combined with 
an extremely superficial culture and the jarring notes of every 
imaginable living language. 

On the P'liday, the Mohammedan day of rest, and the Sunday, 
all tire fashionable world resorts to the promenade on tlie banks 
of the Mahmudieh canal. Engaging one of the well-:ip[)nintcd 
public carnages, I took up a good poaition to watch the gay 
scene. 

But for the few acacias (Acacia Hiiodca) lining the way, a 
secular sycamore, palms heavily laden with fruit, anti haiiana.s, 
characteristic of African scenery, I miglit have fancied myss'clf 
in some large European city with its equipage.s, handsoine and 
plain women in elegant attire, "ladies” of the demMnimde In 
landaus and bioughams-— /tiK/ counne Uiss nous. But there were 
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wciffhty matteis to attend to, and all the preparations had to be 
m;tdc for niy proposed journey to Dar-Fdr, 

Meantime, however, Rohlfs had arranged for a pieliminary 
excursion to the Libyan Desert, with a view, if possible, to a 
solution of the problems laised by that explorer regarding a 
hypothetical extensive depicssion in the desert and the Bahi- 
bild-mfi question. 

During his journey from Tripoli’- to Alexandria in the year 
1869, Rohlfs had noticed an extensive zone of depressions which 
appaiently comprised the oases of Maradch, Aujila, and Jalo, 
disposed in a long chain from west to east, and followed, after a 
considerable interruption, by Siwah, the famous Jupiter Ammon 
of the ancients. From Siwah a sort of valley or cutting runs 
to the vicinity of the Natron lakes and the pyramids of Gizeh, 
and, according to the readings of Rohlfd aneroid, this valley 
would appear to he below the level of the sca.'^ Then came the 
question, might not the Bahr-bih\-ma ("Wateilcss Sea”) also 
stand at a lower level than the Mcditcrianean, seeing that it i.s 
.separated only by a narrow ridge from the Natron valley.? This 
waterless sea luns from the ncighbouihood of the Natron lakc.s 
southwards to the descit, and north-westwards in the diiection 
of the Meditcirancan, to which it comes within nine or ten miles 
at Abusir, the Taposins of the Romans. Here it i.s separated 
from the sea by a limestone ridge, a continuation of the narrow 
sandy waste which lies between Lake Mareotis and the Mediter- 
ranean, and which has been compared to the tongue of a monster 
gasping for breath. 

Rohlfs assumed that the Bahr-biltl-ma valley belonged to the 
laige area of depression ; only he was uncertain how far south- 
wards this area extended. The depression itself he regarded as 
a former marine inlet, which first became separated from the 
Mediterranean, and then gradually evaporated. Starting fiom 
this theory, he at last conceived the idea of a project according 
to which the waters of th’e Meditenancan might be let in through 

^ 'that IS the Noith-Afucaii Tiipoli; to the Tupoli on the Syi lan coast, 
the Taiabulus-el ghaib, or “West Tri- ^ GeihauJ Rohlfs, Von Tripohs nach 
poll” of the Aiabs, in conliaclistmction AUxandrie'i. 
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a cLittin^r ftom the Ihr Rawiii, aiti! the uiinlc 
transhirmed to an inland In hi-i tinnuint, a u.Unm.iy 

might thus be opened into the iiileiinr ni \liiia, ihc « hm.de of 
the surrounding lands imin'oved, aiiii f vteiiana ilitn n d to an 
island in the middle of the Medileiianean. h'toin AliA.tiuhi.i 
he wrote to Di. Poteunann, of trniha, in May. if^o »: " I'o ‘^ihlj 
the whole of the Libyan desert, ,is well as Kiilta, inav lie lower 
than the Mediterranean, and what .i ehaiigr miplit ha ei'f i led m 
the physical constitution of Afiica by hooding this u'gion as far 
as Ujanga, and perhaps transforming Cyrene and the soa ailed 
Libyan plateau to an island, or, at all events, a jK'niiisula rori- 
nected with Lower Eg'ypt- The route followed by me tti the 
Morhara wells showed an average depth of teK.> feet Ldow the 
sea, and as I was provided with an excellent aneroid, h\' Sektetan, 
on thi.s' point tlieie can be no doubt.’ 

Strange to say, the long peUified sletiis of tier's; mnnerous 
enough in the Waterless ,Sea, and also oieurring both farther 
west and castvvard.s to the pyratiiul (ilateait, are Mgipo-eil by the 
naiive.s to be the nmhls of a .shipwreeked ileet. ( 'au this surmise 
be based on some vague tradilinii of an histone mriit h.mded 
down from remote times, or is it merely a sponlaiieiiu-. expt.uia- 
tion inspired by the imagination of these nomad ehildrei! of the 
desert ? 

The French traveller, Pero .Sieard, who visited Lgyih early 
in the eighteenth century, also .suppiwed tiud “ masts and the 

' I'eUriimnn’ ^ sMiltheilitiijifii, lH6g, y. Seliwi iiilunli lliM-c iS four mili'i thiiIi of 
228. After llis expedilicm to the l.ili>’aii thppywmhl, ot Cuoh im tlir v«'iHe' of the 
Deseil Rohin entirely chtinBed his views Nile vnlley, were proiummed hy Miiyri- 
on the Bahr-bilii-mfl, nnil even ciesirei) I'ynmr Id he iliinvial nml on this evidence 
all such indications tohneOTaced ftom ihj he inferred the rornierexivenie of iidiln" 
map. (See Petennann's Mitlheihmgcn vial sea in the SalwKi. 'Oiey prtdiaiily 
for 1879.) helong to the middle idhtmm epoch, and 

The assumecl depression of the oases is show that at tlint time the Nde delta was 
now reduced to that of Siwah, where the an arm of the sw. Tiie f.mtin is dis- 
Caravanserai lies ninety-five feet below Unelly Mediterranean, 95 per cent, of the 
sea-level. On the other hand, the results species belonging to the present Mcrtitcr* 
of the Knfra expedition show that Anglia ranean fauna, as proved by Neuniayr in 
stands 132 and Jalo 296 feet above the his Pliocene J\fnnm .Shells fiviii AtW/V. 
sea (Rohlfs). R.B. R.Ii. 

The fosslltfeious sands discovered by 
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vcmaius of vessels arc found in the valley of the waterless river.”^ 
Anyhow, Rohlfs’s somewhat academic project was attacked by 
Di. W. Zenker in his essay On th: Zone of Depression in the 
Libyan Desert and the Waterless River, d'his writer pointed 
out that the result of such a flooding of the rroithern Sahara 
would be the formation of an enormous saline deposit, which 
would fill the whole region of the depression, and render North 
Africa permanently uninhabitable However, no attempt has 
been made to realize either Rohlfs’s scheme, or that of Captain 
Roudaires, who also proposed to create an “inland sea” south of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

According to an older hypothesis the Eahr-biH-ma was re- 
garded as the dried-up bed of the Nile, which was made to flow 
from the FayyCim to the Mediterranean ; its fluvial formation 
being taken almost as a matter of course. Although lying, so 
to say, almost at the gates of Cairo, from which it is distant in a 
bee-line not more than eighty miles, the Waterless Sea had 
never been systematically cxploicd by any traveller. It was 
visited by some members of the French expedition m 1799, but 
not .seriously examined. A gap thus remained to be filled up in 
0111 knowledge of an easily accessible region, and I was readily 
induced by Rolilfs to undertake the journey. 

Through the con.sulate I obtained from the Khedive, Ismail I., 
an order .signed by the keeper of the gicat seal and addressed 
to all the chiefs of the Aulad ’Aly Bedouins, who occupy the 
Libyan desert from Alexandria to the great oasis. In this 
document they were called upon to lend me every assistance in 
carrying out the object of my visit. Said, one of their sheikhs, 
was summoned to Alexandria by the Goveinment, and instructed 
to provide the necessary camels, the hire of each being fixed at 
seven and a half francs a day. I also seemed two saddle-asses 
at five francs a day each, a Nubian interpreter who spoke French, 
and Italian, and two personal attendants, Ali and Soliman. 

After a stay of three weeks in Alexandria, I was able to set 
out for the Libyan desert on November 6th, 1875. Sending 


' LeHie i Mgr. le Comte de Toulouse, &c. Tatis, 1717. 
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forwaril Uie baf^^'agfi tn tbt* ti.iliaii <>» the ut-a ulr 

of the city, where the ciunels weu* I .u , ..at 

panicd by the amsiilrir ttia^nm.iu Miiiulbt, ivlut h u! 1. < .-iu ,! uu 
in the most fiietidly m:vniu‘r, lurly pKkmi -. .tf itn '■•eivite hi-. 
personal experience in nuihiiii^ iti) pi('[i.i!ntion*i toi tlu* uip 



A l.AUKN CAMKI, 


The “ Hibir,” conductor of our little caravan, hailed me with the 
kindly greeting, “ Blest be thy day and commended ! " The 
camels, sprawling in the dusty road, stupidly gazing in the 
distance and incessantly moving the jaws as they placidly chewed 
the cud, were loaded with the packages secured in stout netting. 
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Whoever for the finst time assists at Uie loatlin^ of Ll)('sc hump- 
backed animals, mij^ht suppose from their continual moaning; 
and plaintive cries that they wci'e enduring the roughest usage 
and agonies of toiturc. 

but scarcely is the loading completed 
and the weight as far as possible equally 
distributed on both sides of the primi- 
tive saddle, when the camel struggles 
to its feet, suddenly ceases all noise, 
and for the rest of the day never 
utters another groan. Then the jerc- lamul’s box. 

miads are renewed at the unpacking, and the doleful concert 
is thus rehearsed at every loading and unloading, that is, at the 
start and conclusion of each day’s journey. But against such 
drawbacks may well be set the many unspeakable pleasures of 
a trip through the desert. 

The Bedouins, ever anxious to spaie their own beasts to the 
utmost, will always endeavour to pcisiiadc you that more pack- 
animals arc needed than were originally hired. And so it was 
in my case, and to put an end to their importunities, urged with 
amazing glibne.ss and vivacity, I promised these disingenuous 
children of nature that the very nc.xt day another camel should 
bo engaged. 

At bust our little convoy was faiily .started. The foremost 
animal was led by a rope, the lest strung together followed in 
Indian file, the Bedouins walking at their side, and one bringing 
up the rear. All these swailhy Arabs began the march with a 
devout ejaculation uttered in a half singing voice. I followed 
for a shoit distance in a carriage, which however I had soon to 
abandon owing to the wretched state of the sandy track, in 
which it sank every now and then up to the axle. But in the 
very act of alighting I was threatened with a serious accident. 
A heavily laden stone cart, which was just then passing, went 
plump into a hole, instantaneously discharging its whole con- 
tents on our side, Ali, my donkey-boy, was standing close to 
the carriage, and on seeing the stones tumbling down I gave him 
up for hopelessly lost, and in fact the very wheels were damaged. 




U) 




Yet the dtm.l i»f dUHl had •a’.tin.'U »i<U,4 .tAi-.. w'a.a 1 hiluld 

my little mar he.illielf'.saiti! l»v*‘U at< ast .1 h'us b. .5 i >i«t ,,i' 
harin'.s Wtiy. \Vl\ite a*, a tiulU-i £!(■ '.a.i a t'lt tbf.t, I 

chearfiilly nvuinied tlu- littlr dmla-v, nhali ut l-mmu.u!! 

safely to cany iiu* thri Ills', h die deceit H* «-*•< t'. hr 

preferred to the emm'K. wilti tlveir 'vvi.i!t,.sn;;. lit.a . aiit. 

A short halt was made hi the Aifs.mdu ui i>i t lahtri, 

where one or two of lutr iiitii kly i uit di d, and a . tptu k!y 

returned with a j^oodly supply of yreen -.liiti to -.h hicad, 

and the like, all of which was taken on lio.od the “'.htp of the 
desert ” or else disappeared in the capacious ft .Id*- o| iSu- rardounw’ 
flowing robes. 

We trended south-westwanW along the tiairow spit of land 
between the sea, which howeviT was not here visildc, and laike 
Mareolis, whose shores were evrryv.lH*n’ lined with stiline 
deposits left by the evaporation of the w.ilrt ; pre -ently we also 
came upon tiro people engaged in harvrtting the sah Urtween 
the coa.st tand the lake runs n chain of {iine'4otio hdl* jt>«i to 
IT 5 feet high, varying in breadth imui half a nnlr to ne.irly 
two milo.s. Wherever the bare rock d'tci not imp oui, the 
surface consists of heaps of rubbish, the remains "f old Uiulding't 
I (bllowecl the route alremly taken by Alcsaiidci the timat. 
to the boundlcs.s 0 i/o/j 4 ~"thal is, the waterless, nninhabitahle 
wildenics.S| which .sc[iaratc'a the tutee flourishing and thickly 
peopled Marcotis district from the western oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon.^ The aspect of the land changes immediately beyoiul 
Meks, a wretched h’cllah village, near which are tire large 
quarries, which are worked by an Icnglhih coinpari}-, and which 
supplied part of the material required for the huge breakwater 
which was still in course of construction in the harbour of 
Alexandria. Here the wcll-bcatcn, du.sty, limestone highway 
is succeeded by a road partly stony, partly .sandy, where 
flourishes the characteristic vegetation of the kattkb} 

' Aqaba or aqabeh, the Arabic Axii aolitmle, wlieiliei waule, rfony, pr even 
in ibe narrower sense of hill or steep way, overgrown by vegetation • ■ R.U. 

is in other regions applied in a general ® J/iHlita, waste liiivl'. uveigmwn with 
way iQ any uninhabited wlltleraeiM or serub and bnwhwmjd, 

I 



At r»Irk . ur Irtt, i.n mii u./itt lueiil. thf imu iii ;!i-, tr*! 
r iftic.it iti till l.iitiii'i Sibil 1' I .li.i Alihi*it;!i 

>iCiU‘it.'ly nn'ii' tii.tii vfti iil.l. ih'" w.iH .tir pull.'.! ilmvn 

the l.upf I'luul rmjiU .iiiil till* MiiMUihliui; '.li'iii'luu > 1 - ■ 

kiH'.k •, till u-l , .Hill ifu!i mi-, .li! i i iiialdin ; In ihi't. 

At .1 ''ti'.uU p.iii' uf pimi-li'il Mil t.ir Iimui . aihi hnui-. witliuut 
P'fUin.i; .1 ;;liuiisf m 1 tlif '.im, whii h w.a. \ rt mi iumi ii., AUt-r 
i'liut (I'lltu'k vrr lutltnl .it ,i [iktrc w hero lliru- ua-; a of 

brul w.iU'r, with a ksv In-ilMiiiii u-iUs. atul thr n.utu' of vihirh 
siHUulcil liko rniii'Mluki. In in.iny jtl.u-cs tlic colncjnth. or 
bitUT ajipli', the Arn/i/ of liu- Ai.ibs, was set-n tniilhiff on tho 
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ground. The ojitrenudy hitter iVnit of this iilaiil is um'iI ;is ;i 
purgative by ilu: Ilcdouitis, who remove the pulp, pour milk in, 
and drink it off, 

Next morning we left Uinusghed, skirling the southern slope 
of a ridge of wliite .sandslone and shifting dunes, on which stood 
several old watch-towers (gehtJi), and extensive ([uarries. This 
ridge was cro.ssed by our caravan to reach the hamlet of Dchr, 
on the south side of a eliain of dunes .skirting tlic sea-coast, 
whither we were attracted by a clump of some twenty date- 
palms, Here was also a garden, irrigated by two springs of 
indifferent water, and growing fig-trees, onions, pepper, and the 
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like. We piisHeti w‘\fr.tl tiflu-i •,[«!!(-, . .jui <,•( , ,f -v!:'- !s s ,,!(«■ 

which yieUU'LU'.N:ci'llftH itmtkiii;.; u.ttti I'hf^ au u-.jn'htsi ta ,n..~ 

tceti lo twt'ntyt’eetiU't‘[i,.uiihiit- lu-n' .itn! ilit-it* .tiUfS)!*.*!! .Hr. .Ui-a 
tents, imdei which wtniu'a .uul i UiMii n take -•iu'Ui i Nmsi tia ,uu. 

Then (nii‘ .sU-iis’ weie iliicitntl Ikm-UiI-. a Siiie; hit* >! yiluii, 
which it Uiak nearly hall an hintr tit pa.-. ; .i< h (ute,; 

fully a dozen welK lu-hiiul us, we piu heil mii tmt * .sImu; the 
time for afternoon prayer,* 

Durinjr the morniuj', while wv eiu iyed the • - A !»i *e,*t . tr.im 
over the fica, all was life, son^, ami ehaltei tn ih.- e ts o m. Ikit 
as the sun rose higher, uiul the heal •■,rew m >u' opps. -'oete. e\ery 
voice u'a.s gradually husheil, ami iity swartliy i .aiuaiies enii- 
tinued to march in silence hy the inaudible --tep of the e-imel, 
indifferent alike to fair or foul weal her But the .u rival ,it mir 
camping-grcnincl again iooietis al! tongues ; fanteb and 
groan, drivers .shout and babble to their luvirt's consent, 

The name of this place we weie informed was Kihm el- 
Magtlrin, “ Kifan of the (Juarries.” 

Before rc.smniiig our m.treli on Nmrmbi t X, I made an 
exclusion lo the tliird wateli'tower mi the lidg.- stfUhm;; auat 
on the left, on who.se Houthern slope are the e'tcatation . of the 
real Kifan el-Magflrin. 'I'lie parts of the rocky r.iirhue llt.i! h.tuj 
least rc.si.stcd the action of wtsilhering pre>»et)ted it singular 
appearance, which might be compared to gigaiuie hotieviouilis 
of the most diverse forms all placed side hy sute Xorthwanls 
a view is afforded of the sea, along which runs the already 
mentioned ridge, and through this ridge winds the gully followed 
by our route. Towards the south-west stretcUes the cniilimiatiun 
of the Marcotis depression, the .saline JcW'/ru,” laiyoud which rose 
a third ridge, or mountain range. 


MuHsiiIiiKiti ini'liiiuri roiuitt'i |i!ij«iot( 
iitisiirvatioii, reict-miK limt" i<irrcH nml 
c<>m|nitatinn<!, 

* Sehkhtt, nr f-KUi-r, sdl’khfk, 
fiiiakheh plitr.il lAiMt, mtmns 

lileially suit maoli, salt giiittml, fnitii 
si!6aM^to tamatii *all, 


^ Tiie Mohnmincduns tlivids lli« clay 
accouUng lo the five times for prayer. 
1 he afternoon {ast ) is the time lietween 
noon (dhtt'ht) and evening [maghrii), 
Accei'ding to the Shnfey rite asr begins 
the moment a man’s sliadow measnies 
twelve lengths of his foot, or two of his 
ibocly. In determining these periods 
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C'oiUimiinjf tmr in:iu:h ttnv.inls the siniih-wfU,, uc riitlcd tin* 
Ki'iin-t;n-N}.;'Uh/ on wliuso huimnll 1 noticiul ui utifr liko tiopio .* 
■sion, btsiiUs .soau' old walls and ciivadar stinu' fiu lnaiie-., liuii.d" 
places of tin; Aiahs, In the afli'nioon we eiii-aniped on the 
southern slope fif Mount Abusir, where we .ipain came u[iou vast 
cpiarrios, beyond which -Stood an old half-ruined lower, ii[i[*arently 
of hexagonal form. Then followed the usnains (d a etdossal 
buildiiifr .still -seveial stories hijrh, whose eastern f.i^ade is so 
ma.ssively built that spacious and still well-fnesetved cells have 
been constructed in the thickness of the walls on the inner siile 
facing the court. At the north-cast angle of this Roman 
structure stands an Arab watch-tower, and neai it a .small 
ruined budding of recent date These ruins of the ancient city 
of Taposiiis are so extensive that next day oui caravan 
marched for, say, ten minutes by the foundation of an old wall 
or rampait, 

ru.shiiig foiward acro.ss a plateau with a .southern int line, and 
over the sand-hills, we next hailed at the Bir Burden, close 
to the sea-shore, which had previously bism visited by the 
French traveller R, I’acho in the year My night'.s rest 

wa.s broken by a high wind, which covered my bed with saiul, 
lor which, however, I was next morning indemnilied I>y a plunge 
in the sea. 

Now we cro.sscd the sand-hills where the while saiulslottc crops 
well out, and leaving the pack-animals in the rear wt' pushed 
lapidly across the b'erekh el-Burden ])lain, which is partly over- 
grown with herbs and brushwood, and partly belongs to the 
sebklia formation. Thus was reached the lofty iron lighthouse 
of El Amad,'* westernmost point of mj’- excursion to the desert. 
On the “ground floor” of this building I found lodging, but 
also, unfortunately, vermin enough to destroy a secoiul night’s rest 


^ Ivdm, properly ktlni, pi, kimin, a Unioc, a inenulier iif the Ehreiilx-ip; I'.v 

mound, hnoll, or slighL eminence, is a peJition, is unclimbtedly a ciuiniitnm of 

term prefixed to the names of places or Q.isi el Amid, that is, “ C.istlu nf tlu‘ 
settlements occupying such sites. Its I’illais,” in leference to n uun now iio 
oiiginal meaning IS “Dunghill.’’— K.U. longer csla.it. 'thetravellm .St. Joint 
“ The foini Lamaid, adopted even by wutes Kasr-el-Ainaid. — R, it. 
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I h.ul mnivdvor t<i pick ii lumi' wilh tnj' lUidnuin fiicncls. It h;ut 
boon iij^ivod tlnil mir men were to enter fur themselves ; but 
thruup,h ^n'oed nnd the hnpe tliat I would keep open board, which 
here meant optm bread-basket, the}' had net^lectcd to provide 
their own supplies, and had consecpiently made a tremendous 
hole in my stock. On countiiif; the loaves 1 found that there 
would be enouirh to last twelve daj'S longer for my two attend- 
ants. So the bread-ba,sket was henceforth hung not only higher 
but quite nut of reach. I a.sccnded the lighthouse to the lantern, 
which is approached by a flight of 250 steps. 

My observations so far led me to the following conclusions 
regarding the configuration of the region we had just tiaversed 
The strip of coast-land.s, eight to trvelve miles broad, extending 
from Alexandria to Qasr el-Amad may be disposed in six 
more or less parallel zones, which determine the topography of 
the whole region, and which may be everywhere clearly distin- 
guished except in the district traversed the first day, where Lake 
Maroolis lies too near the .sea to leave room for a range of hills. 
The level marine Itoach rises gradually to the shifting dunes, 
above which limestone frequeiilly crops out. Here the flora is 
poor, and I noticed nothing lull patches of scrub characteristic 
of hattich districts, To these dimes succeeds a fiat low-lying 
zone, whicli is apparently little higher than sca-levcI, and which 
is traversed by the route leading westward. In llic hattich occur 
a few solitary wells, round which languish some date-palms and 
figs ; here and there arc also met a few garden plots growing 
some vegetables. 

The third zone con.sists of a limestone ridge producing even 
less vegetation than the hattiek steppe. Here lie the old stone 
quarries, whence were drawn the materials for the ancient cities 
of the Egyptian coast-lands, numerous though mostly crumbling 
remains of which are still extant. On the crest of this ridge 
stand the five watch-towers dating from Arab times ; beyond it 
follows a plateau sloping southwards and imperceptibly merging 
in a broad depression, which in many places presents the unmis- 
takable characteristics of the hattieh, and which after heavy rains 
is flooded far and wide. On the southern verge of this depres.sion 
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rises ai\iither hill\' tMj'.f, th-' .$■»•;« .in ! e -ituu; i! m,- ,,f 

these co:isl-1,uu1m. 

My ohM-rvathniH h,ni Jot tle-M j-ntiiis*/ <•!». ! t-- , a.tm 

whether tlunv wt-it* .1113, yit'utii!-. in th. (h •<h t!us sfiiheithe 
historic peritiil u liiMiuli t'l tli' Ni.V ito'w.i t • t!ir .1 \ it .my 
point WE'st ut tlio imsc-iil ih'h.i. Inti! £ 45 »-‘SHf.-U i» « itst ,nt,H 
supposition, tin the ■'tiip ««t •.f.tlwi.it.h fj)u uoi. ■, ixitj;, 

traversed by tnc, I could now hcu- .i't\ pro ciiuidf I.umI, nr 

any seaward pas-sa,!<e at all in the iniiiitcrfuitn'd t u, ;,- , .[( 5 .i(mii}( 
the quarries, I must rcy;arvt U .t-^ tu the ht''! tuipt.'b.ihlc 

that any walcrcoursf fonucrly reaiheii ihi. pait ol the nust 
from the south or the Mtulh-e.ist. 

Fiom the lighthouse 1 noticed tmvanls itv *..nith>un h uunn a 
mountain apiiareiill}' of ronsiderahle ludght, whuh ! w.h told 
was the Jebcl Hashm cI-AWi. I aecimtinglv ilctoraMned {.» vKit 
this mountain, and sent the c.uueU forwaid in a -e-uth raster iy 
direction towards Hir IlauiAiii. Alter trnt.mij thif d.tr/ltiis[ 
white dunes broken by some hard saiiiMour -tt.if.i, we loumi 
oursclvos five minutes from the tiyhtlinu n- at an old .tituture 
whose walls wore .still slairdhi};, and ivhhli 1 . po»hib!v the 
Antiphriu of I.apio's map.' Ag.tni < m .-dng flu- ititnveniu-,; ndge 
wc entered the Hat zone, which in this vio'.teru di itrii t no lotu'cr 
presents the a.spect of the sMfut, and we thu. re.nhrd .Vbii 
Judde, as my companion. Sheikh S,ml, calied the lite of a 
ruined city, strewn with potsherds and a (V-w dresseri Mmies. 
About noon I, scaled Mount Ila-shtiv td-Aisli, whuli rise, some- 
what precipitously on the north attd east, but tJierges sutithwards 
in a plateau. 

Numerous remains of walls occurred along tlur route t»r Hfr 
Hamdm/ Lapie'a ffalmynu, which was rcaclwil in the ufteriioon, 
Here the track lay through a valley flirnkrtl by ridges laith 
north and south. Blr Hamdm comprises a gruu[* of tlure wells, 
each of considerable depth, and all lying at short distances from 

^ “ Carte Itislorique, Physitiue ct Polo Bedouins Are feud of nitming (heir weltd 
lique de TEgypt, drasife par k Chevalier from Animals • aft es, a {((■,«, or (he like, 
Lapie ” (Paris, iSaS), which (iiA)' have Iweii kft heUiml and 

“ That Is, “ Pigeon’s Wkll." The eficrwanU raovered at jiUiei 
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each othci, A living reminiscence of my hospitable icccpLion 
at El- Amacl had followed me hithcito in the foim of a dog, 
grateful peihaps for a crust of bicad thrown to him at that 
place. I now enrolled him a member of our caiavan, and he 
henccfoith became our companion by day and faithful giiaid by 
night. In memory of the lighthouse, he leccived the name of 
Fandr, the Arabic word for lantern or beacon. 

Our daily routine underwent little change during the journey 
through the wilderness. I woke with the lising sun, between six 
and seven o'clock, to find my Bedouins for the most pait alieady 
on the stir. Aroused from their sleep by the chill morning air, 
with the glass down to 46“ or 44“ F., they would frequently 
gather in the dark round a small fire But my servants, Ah and 
Soliman, being better protected by blankets from the cold, I had 
myself to waken, after which the morning toilet was soon got 
through, for the luxuiy of a general “wash up” could be en- 
joyed only when wc encamped in the neighbourhood of wells. 
But during our four weeks’ excursion wc found it necessary 
three Limes to lay in a supply of water for five or six days, and 
on such occasions little was naturally available for the “inoining 
tub.” Nothing, in fact, could be indulged in beyond a dab of 
the wot towel, clipped in a drinking-vessel, just enough to rub 
the sleep from one’s eyes. 

After dressing, during which pioccss the coffcc-pot simmered 
on the fue, I took the readings of our meteorological instru- 
ments, such as thermometer, hygrometer, aneroid, ozonometer, 
besides trigonometiic measurements, levellings, &c , the ob- 
seivations made by day being roughly jotted down in pencil, 
and in the evening worked out in detail and transferred to the 
diary. During these operations I greatly relished the coffee 
with a few cakes, and, towards the end of the journey, tea with 
biscuits softened in water. 

Then the arrangements had to be made for breaking up camp, 
and these were seldom unattended by a good deal of worry. 
Either the camels were not at their post, 01 the lazy Bedouins 
could not be got to shake off their drowsiness, or else they took 
hold of the boxes the wiong way, so that the contents got 

C 
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'‘tnixt'tl." aiiil .tiih !jL. • .ii i, i i '-. '* 

on, ami it iiamlK mo/o; \ ■.'> - t*.o <■ 

wav a[.{ai[i on Urn 

In Lht' prtH’fS'iiou ihf • .tiso* ? . w, ,t . 

with my lltr touilh wih !.'■ v . 'i'" 

camels ami lluhi tirivr!. I i-al ! u <h »'■( * 

.servants, am! Sheikh .s.m!, wSi" .ii ( s a 1 s 

only for nm; day's matah lUu nS uti i am tlv ; 
a little rice or a few U-ais-. tn ‘•{•ase, >% ,t, ■, rtj* -a 
even a ci^mr , and llicn he htd had t'< ra d,» 'mtu- '! j* monally 
rcspomsible to the tluvcriimenl for my -.tj'ety, amt ,» U riidu! 
by his accompanyin;^ us the whidr month .s'! tlir way to the 
FayyCim. 


f: 1 u,nf 
h 1 Sc \u- 

"’a ' talti) 
I'l iiu'd (he 
■■d,, i ,, the 
t ot! me 
w I • . t!w ay s 
•lire, ttr 
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On the march I was quite us nmeh iihwit as in the saddle, 
With note-book in hand, I was constantly liusy with eotnpaffl 
and chronometer, determining the route by a/imuthal observa- 
tions, or else collecting minerals and ftmils, or the lew scanty 
botanical specimens occurring along the track. Such occupa- 
tions would often delay me fifteen minute, or even un hour, and 
then I had to overtake the caravan on foot. At noon also I 
would tarry awhile over a slight lunch, the camels plodding 
steadily along at their slow but measured pace. In the after- 
noon every diy bu-sh by the wayside was cartrfully uprooted 
and laden on the pack-animals, to supply us with fuel for the 
evening. 
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Whcircvcr pasLiirc wjus found about five o’clock oi earlier, we 
encamped for the night. I marked off a squaie space in the 
.sand, alojig which my servants placed the boxes, and ovci these 
was pitched the tent which I had had prepaicd in Alexandiia 
accoiding to a specified design. Then cvciybody went about 
his own business , and I enjoyed a short dolce far niente, 
smoking a cigarette, and quietly looking on at the prepai ations 
for dinner, the tethering and feeding of the animals, and the 
like. In fiont of my tent crackled the fire on which the 
cooking-pot simmered, while the Bedouins on their part were 
fanning the flames to roast a few beans or bake their loaves 
in the glowing embers. 

I may here be allowed a few words on the “ water question,” 



never is, “Where or when shall we fall in with people.?” but 
alway.s “ /fiw cl-btr" — “Whcie’s the well?” To cheer each 
other up you will hcai the Bedouins saying, “ Inshdlld/i” 
(“D.V.”) “Wc shall find water to-morrow 01 next day!” Or 
else " El-hdnid iL’lldh ” — “God bcpiaiscd, the draw-well is near!” 
In these inhospitable regions the wells are natuially the 
rallying places for all caiavans and wayfarers. Here rests 
the pilgrim from the far west, bound for Mecca; here the 
weary traveller slakes his burning thirst and that of his 
beasts of burden, and replenishes his goat-skins for the next 
stage. 

Hither the Bedouins drive their sheep and goats, often from 
great distances, or else load their camels with watei-skins for 
the cattle and the encampments miles away. 
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In ihf luullunii tiS ! ’• <••''' ‘ ' iniis'f 

si^ly nv M'vi'tUs l*’i t *! <•*. >5s‘ :i' ' ■ ' ' ' \t ‘.isi.rt, 

iiflff tlu* (lav's in.ui'lt, til-') C' 

hnu't'wr !•' iitlaiitittl In 'a ►( • . ■ ' S' -i m ■ liii.jft 

iviinivcil til hiiuy t!i(‘ wal> t s < (!(■ ■<-“ >• > 

lUm- si'vcic lhi-> •’ti.(«s! I ' vih* s( ?■( >i;. ■!. i. '‘.'-'1 N, i.isn.iictU 

tif and j^nal*' lia-" in Is >; .t * n ny t’.' a [s'r.nt'ne 

conti'ivanta'S I had cvi'c'dt'Sil (<{'-;> , “t 'nd [’t* 

water is hauled up in ie ilh< ru ■' *< ">• Si>a;t a di ; *-h •>! ivtj. I'cel 
oi so hy twn men, uhupii'.' the (■•|'e .dteu' , •duini'.ating 
one another's otVort-. with a ensitiisuai ’ it t it «, h. t Si t, St i iu ” and 
when clear of the well diM h iif;e it int!' the !i altie-truushs. 
Strange to say, one of the-e tiou.dt, ott •(» srtoJel, 

supplied by the Khedive, S.ud Ta-ha. b-i • Kan allowed to get 
out of repair tiy the slnpidly tott r rvative and tndufcnt 
licdouins. 

Although the ruins at Uir Ibvmaiu <'W,-i .m evti-ii-ive '-fuic 
none of the liuildin';s have lieen \rai a giiate Atah 

enclosure usetl :is a resoil by a lew tatteten! notnad .. i (»«<li«rd ii 
lion's head of the nalitntl si/e, vaived iti .tom- .md dill in 
good condition, At the lueh the nreb vva. jepi.io-il by a 
groove or channel eigUlertt inelu-. loiig. which lenniitated in 
front at the throat, tlovilttlev. orii'inally the oitiasnenl uf some 
well, 

Owing to its ahundance of water llir llaiitam vi-nted fnim 
far and near; even caravans of pilgrirn-i to Mefca fn«tn tlse far 
west appear frequently to jiass this way. At least during my 
■stay two large canvas tents had iK'tin pilcheul on ifir qait by 
some devout pilgrims, who were incessantly absorbed in 
prayer. 

During the next days our line of ntarch lay tSiie cast to 
Ghara on the New Canal, where we rested on Kovember t6. 
Along the whole route wc were continually passing the .sites 
of rums, showing how densely this now desolate region must 
have formerly been peopled. Yet I seldom noticed well-pre- 
served remains from the old times ; the only noteworthy objects 
seemed to be a column of polished bluish marble nearly seven 
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feet which stood iiL the noilh-wcst corner of the venerated 
shrine raised to the metnory of the mai about, ^ Sheikh Rukha. 
y\s far as Kafr ct-Tin the road gradually ascended, and then in 
the same way led down to the New Canal. Kafr ct-Tin, 
that IS, “ Fig Village,” fully justified its name, taken from some 
stunted fig-trees growing in two cavities ten paces square hewn 
in the rocky ground, which I am inclined to think were old 
cisterns ; the steps leading to them can still be distinctly 
detected. 

Near the Karm Buyuish hill Sheikh Said brought me a small 
plant which he called Negtl {C. dactylon. Rich), adding- that it 
grew only in the Nile mud. On asking him whether we were 
near any Nile mud, I discovered that for some time we had been 
marching on an old canal of the Nile, which would appear to 
have led from the so-called Old Canal to Karm Buyirish. Pre- 
sently he biought me .some old mud that had been deposited by 
the Nile water, and this now completely closed bianch of the' 
Old Canal may still be recognised by an embankment cleaily 
vi.sible at many points along the lateral scarp. 

We pa.ssed the night at the Old Canal, and then followed its 
course eastwards, ciossing the junction of the small side branch, 
and thus at last entering a more hospitable' region. The blight 
green fields of dtura, already visible in the distance, gave pio- 
miso of human settlements ; prc.scntly also we came upon a 
group of beehive-shaped mud huts, and soon after midday en- 
joyed the refreshing sight of a sparkling slicet of water, the 
backwater of the New Canal. Ten minutes later I was comfort- 
ably housed under the roof of the district intendent, of Tuikish 
nationality. 

Next day we weie busy replenishing our water-skins, baking" 
a flesh batch of loaves, and readjusting the camel loads for a 


1 Maiabout (fiom the Arabic slincnce, and "dying in llie odoiu oT 

= bound, made fas.!), an ascelic ; a I'eim sanctily ’ the tombs, of such devotee' 
applied especially by the lieiheis of Tunis “e maraboids 

and Algeria to MosUms devoted to a ' Kaim = vineyai d. 
solit.xiy life of contemplation antj ah- 



si>c: nr *u \.i‘n ^ 'Ul 

till- A.'J i'* t’' 5’ ' H I, '■ ’ ' ’ 

tlu* M'llth AH' > > £■ ■ " - ‘ ■ .‘.’t*..- '.(ijrt 

ut' ’ S ^ I ■, i ! 

Init luy JiiHM'ui*! I'll ‘ I ' *1 tsn tf.icr 

of embankment-., ■ I t > *' ■ '. . *'< ' eet* n.tk 

aspect nf the I'tii.ul t>jH-u f» i; yp ' tt'c . • • a >,v.inM* 
weslwartH, until at li' i the it!* ! 't; .-'i , / aipn'iiu' 



JKRHtiA,' (iR JVtMl'lSU-MttlJil. 

{/''rant au eiigitm/ dhwiu , ^ /*». ifi . ip>, j 

The vegetation becomes continually >c;mlirr, Um yellow 'anct 
mote frequent. Where tltc sand rej'inn |H'evatls,l»iot“k'. of reddish 
and violet bluish granite crop out, atui at one place Siidkit 
Said gave these the name of Medindi cl-Kafiiin, “fity of the 

^ Basftt, blwOj any broad i>laiti or pare rhitift gr imhU'i in ilm snout nr 
open country, mu//lc nf an iminvil ; tf, Ifnslim-el-hlb 

’ Hasbm-el-’Agl literally " caUh “ woKh snoiil,'' ifec tt H. 
snout ’’ ! the Bedouina frequently com- 
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Unbelievers,” the stolics Ircrc resembling the foundation walls of 
mined edifices. 

The ground was much honeycombed by the Egyptian jump- 
ing mouse {Dij>iis csgj'Jtiiacus), the gerboa (gcria'a) of the 
natives. 

The European wagtail also appears to abound ; at least this 
graceful little bird was daily “in evidence,” and a constant 
guest at our evening meal. 

In this region I noticed several othci animals, such as the 
rock-pigeon {Colninba hvia), which delights to build in quarries 



and ruins ; the .soaiing lanncr (Falco laniarins) \ the white 
Ifgj'ptian vultuie {Neophron percnoptcnis\ pcichcd on the acacias 
flinging the New Canal , the yellow-dun goat-sucker of noctuinal 
habits, which flits past like a phantom, and which I found ex- 
tremely difficult to bring within range of my fowling-piece. Not 
so friend Lepns, who is common enough m the desert, and who 
received many a chaige in his sand-coloured fur. The desert 
hare {Lepus tsabcUinns and L. cegyptiams) lies during the heat 
of the day quite still, but is lively enough in the morning and 
evening. 
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I also captured a cliamdron, for which the rVr.ih'. havi; the 
peculiar name of Jeinri fZ-Vn/iiid, " c.uncl,’' while uts the 
other hand they call the [lelicau Jimi'l ti-mth “ W ater Cium'l." 
Occasionally I came upon \vandt:rin<( Ikrdoutns of the Aukid 
*Aly tribe fetching water from the New Canal, for they arc in the 
habit of making several days' journeys to kecii up their supplies. 
I ascertained that water is usually brought avvaj' once a week, 
the camels being watered there and then once fur all, wliilc a 

^ Qf. RohlP, i)ni ATonaf( in dir /.tfj uhm II « 
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hlviii lo lust ,i wcH'k is niU'd for ouch iiicrabc'r of the family, 
(louts uio waU'K'd once evciy four da}'s. 

I'lom the .sandy waste we at last passed to the stoii)' i^satr} 
and on the thud day out leachod the luins of (Jasi Clcttajich, 
which is alre.ul)' mentioned by picdocessor I’acho. 

Of Lhi.s structure eveiything has ciumbled away except a 
buildinp ten paces both way.s, some Avails of which aic .still .standing 
to a height of eight or ten feet. The enhance is on the north 
side, and on the east and AA'Cst side.s are openings for three narrow 
wi:idow.s almost on a level with the ground, which however has 
been considerably laiscd by heaps of rubbish. In the south wall 
facing the entrance is seen a well-picserved aiched niche about 
forty inchc.s high, such as aie introduced m walls as recep- 
tacles for statues. Altogether it gave me the impression of 
an edifice dating from later Christian times. In a cornci 
I noticed the number 1824, presumably a liacc of Pacho’a 
expedition. 

On November 2olh, Ave reached the WiUli- Natrhn or Natron 
Valley, at a point close to Ilashm cl-’Agl; IniL its appearance 
scarcely came up lo my expectations. ' h'lom the margin lunnlng 
noi Ih-west and south-east, hut in places scarcely visible, a broad 
Hal surface stretched before mi', Avhcrca.s I had expected to see a 
AVcll-defiiU'd valley hoidcrod by steep c.scarpmcnts on both .sides. 
In the Avide space at Inj/ feet rose one behind the other the three 
hills of Ilashm cl-'Agl, and similar heights avcic vi.siblc in 
various directions, Avhile clo.se by the first flat-topped hill ascended 
liy me thcic stood others Avith .summiLs of c|uitc peculiar 
forination. 

Through the long^ Avcathcring of agc.s these rocky summits 
have been eroded, and uoav prc.scnt the most fantastic outlines, 

^ In contindi-stincUon lo the sandy irAi'i means a valley, whethei laige 

waslc.s properly so-called, tlio-.e parts of oi small, whether watered by apeiennlal 
Ihc Sahara are called ue; fc, wbeie large stieam 01 peiiodical freshets, or not 
masses of the siliceous hoinstone lie wateied at all , but it always sngje.sts the 
.scattered over the sands (ZiUel, Leiteis piesence of a herbaceous or scrubby 
from the Libyan Vesett), The rn vegetation, howevei sc.anly it may be — 
fact, is covered with coarie, ra'her than K. B, 
ftne, shtfting sand — K, Jl, 
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piu'U)' overhanu'iHl'. i‘'-* tS'-' ‘Sr,!.,!' 

the hill. I’us-.sihly thi-i m'‘>' 1"' lh.‘ f in.d:. .;t - I t>t,- itnii 
/]/)« t/!Aqty}'t'!t, now uirmptod {.* ,1 v. uli- !i 5. Ui, . n titc 
inap.s :vs the ile,sij.',nali>'ii nf U»« m- p’.tt »■ . / ..f/p j ! !■ tin* white 

cotton .skitll-ciqMvoin hy tin- • ‘"’'h i th- n l. • ..i tuth.m, 

and often cmbtoidoRHl t>i’ I'luthet .lit* fird vvtth win!«. In 

.such connccLiuns the wind or ■'tatlMn.' Ii.r dn- n-n.r ..f 
model, prototype, or piuapon, .(>i in the m-ii A!u S vtMq 

=‘‘ Father of the CofUT," that i-; a luiiif Ish.n L. Ihaur .Iry 
TMqiyjt-'h V!OVi\i\\)C, a.s it were, tlie he.ni idea! td lit,* r.spT t,, 
which these hill or mountain toin ate eompaieth 'Ust' Hedouins 
as well as the Nilotic poputulions deliylit in ‘.ueh fatn iftd piav 
of word-s. 

The rpicstion whether the Wadi Natit'iri evtmd . to F;tke 
Mareotis I was unable to solve; to do -o i ‘ihould h.ue had to 
retrace my stops in a luwlh-wesU'tty tlircrtiMii, whii h our 4iort 
supply of water rendered impossihle. Ilnu'e, I v\ii! nu'ieiy ipve 
the answer made by iny veiy intelliyetU and well informed 
vSheikh Said, who, in retiiy ht itiy rpiestion uaU d (Ijat Ihe 
Whdi NatrCin soon trends wesuvarri*;, •.iirtilunp. ihrtvro away 
to Siwah, while! it is .separaleil iVnm hake M.neoii i In an inter- 
vening hill or rising ground. 

We now turned at an acute angle eastward aiul here the 
ill'clcfincd ciiaraclt'r of the Natrrtn region, whether a-, a valley 
or a wddi, was shown hy the circumstance that the caravan, 
against my wish, but also without iny beemning aware of the 
fact, passed beyond the margin at first southwastwards, anti 
then due cast. However, next morning I tt»ok a stiulfiedy 
direction, and thus again soon rcachetl the otlge of ihir valley, 
which was here also somewhat more distinct. .Still, it ptescutet! 
the same broad, flat expanse, bathed in sunshine and reflecting 
the streaming .solar ray.s. After crussing a few saiid-hilh, wc 
entered the Deffa district, and from this point the ground fell 
continually south-eastwards. 

On the sixth day out from the New Canal, anil w-hen our last 
•water-skin was almo.st empty, wo sighted the tents of the 
Gawabi Bedouins, and hailed their welcorac appearance with a 
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Idiul ‘'/;7 /iiiiiii'l li'/hih rahl) el-'tUamtu !" — ‘'God be praised, Lord 
(d' the Universe ! ” Wo presently counted their duik tents liy the 
tlo/cn, so that \vatt;r, the vital fluid, could not be far off. Wc 
also bepan npain to notice the stiui^frling efforts of plant life, 
which, thanks to the copious undcrt>iound rcseivoirs, became 
moie vi[;oious the nearer we appioachcd the camping-giound. 
You have only to dig a hnv feet deep, and the 
watei wells up at once. Besides .sand-hills 
overgrown with grasses and iceds, there 
appealed clumps of 
palms and tamaiisk 
shrubs with their 
delicate trans- 
parent foliage. 

On No- 



vember 22, 
we en- 
camped 
near the 
Giiwabi.s, and 
greatly reli.shcd 
the water from 
the .sand-hoU'.s ; for, 
however turliid it might 
be, it wa.s .still fresh and i-kus miiyca. (Eom an ' 
palatable compaicd to that oiianml tiravinii by Piof. Schwcuifnilk.) 
wc had to put up with during 

the last few day.s, which had become black and putrid in the 


goat-.skins, 

As we apjjroachccl the Gawabi camp, Sheikh Sai'd went 
foiward to his fellow-countrymen, and picsently a few stately 
though poorly-clad Bedouins came to meet us. Theieupon 
cn.sued an endless round of greetings between the caravan people 
and the children of the desert. “ How fares it with thy father and 
mother, thy .son and thy camel, thy ass and thy goats ,? ” Such 
questions are incessantly repeated, and it takes a long time before 
everybody appears to be mutually reassured regarding the con- 




i:Et)(iy(N (II im iiuw* 

evening meal the rest of the clay is socm over, am! litc setling 
sun is quickly followed by tlie unstiffikalily lie.imifiil starlit 


night of the wilderness. 'File 


1 Bedovin, from llie Arabic 
bltidwi . a dweller m the wikleintss. 
The free Bedouin tribes lake Ihc collcclive 
name of 'XJvb&n (plural of 'Arab), ni: 
AM el-wabar ... “People of lh(} Tcnls,” 


Hcdoiiirt,* vv'ho nrver f'lows in- 

»-(/aA ami /WI.' m'.ik; 'lynniijiwiUi U'lws 
The .\iat« vtinfimst t.i (hr itiwnt an' 
c.alU‘ii Aidihi amt l!n pMstnl 
Amb /iiidiiit, tii /■iliil’i. tl. li. 


dition tii' man uiul liiMst. ntmi i -'h.i. t ■!■ 

jounuy, the date III (uu •.(■ttiii ; ‘Sit li.‘ > n.h. i, 'ii .•',.■1,4 

thce.vpedition.andalsii.liut nh.hi-l. ■’ ..d.> 1, , 'J, i 

hiniscir, whether lu' be iMtsdi'.h, li. m St. >.i I » ' et i. .p.idi 

With the pirparaliuiss lb) s ti. .nispe.i , iii f fh. bit ..s! 
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clift'fiviit to tlu* ili.iriii III Muli ;i iii;;lil, ii liivouritc sonn of 
the 1''40 ho.hiiUMi in the ili.iwlhij; tone which sounds like 
.1 w.iil, hut whuli, de>inle it*, (MMiliar ihythui, is leally rut 
exiuvs'ilon ot .sentinu-ntul joy: I'./ ya lt'i/t\ya khahHi^ya 
h'ih' ! Now is ht'uul the shriel^ ot the iiiyhL-liird and the howl 
of the jiU'knl, while the easily excited fanny conjures up all the 
tcrrois of the darkness Inooiline over the wildeincssd 

'I’hc tTawahi Heduuius loain hetween the Nation Valley, the 
Mareotis Lake (on whose fei tile shoie.s they raise the corn needed 
for their suppoit), and the Nile as far as the district of Terraneh, 
the usual startin^-[)oint of tiavellcrs bound for the convents in 
the Natron Valley. Thej' told me they dwelt in 5,000 tents, 
w'hich is certainly an cxa,L;‘rcration. The Gaw'abi are a branch 
of the great Aiilad 'Aly Lribe.- 

Although since theii contact w’ith the inhabitants of Alexandria 
they may not have (ireserved all the pride and dignity of the 
fice .SOILS of thc‘ desert, the (lawtihi even in their somewhat mean 
clothing, still niaintaiu an undeniable air of .self-respect, a con- 
.sciouH lu'oud carriage, which favuur.ably disLinguishe.s them fiom 
the town Arabs, aiul still more from the wretched, long-.suffering 
Lgj'[itiiin peasantry, la general, the nomads of the Libyan 
desert are freer and more indejiimdent than those of the Arabian 
desert east of the Nile, AUhougb partly reduced by the strong 
arm of Mehoivu't All, they are still little more than nominal 
subjects of the Khedival govcniinent. Being exempt from the 
conscription, like the Bedouins generally, their military service is 


^ The Aiftl) iienules ilje worhl wall 
counlless spirits, demons, t^enii, called 

some good some evil, .some 
Moslims some not. An evil spirit is a 
SheithAn or IfrU ; the most potent of 
them Mat!b; their chief nih, -whose 
sons ate 77 /f/-, the nnscliief-monger ; fl- 
Away the seducer ; SA//i, the Jiai ; 
DAsim, Asmoclmns ; and ZekmMr, Mam- 
mon. In tile waste and wilderness dwells 
the (Jji, (ghoul), the vampiie ; 

m the woods Si/A, OlwddAr, the deceiver, 


01 GImndi, thehegmiei, and A^iij««, the 
troll, 01 satyr. Shiqij waylays wayfarers ; 
Dahhhi dwells in lonesome islands ; HAuf, 
tile crier or Warner, is oiir rnvisiiile moni- 
tor, or ‘'guardian angel.” — Ii B. 

“ According to the official census of 
1.S82, the Gawahimimhei 3,305, of whom 
1,701 me males. The Aulad ’Aly, who 
were returned at 19,344, and whose domain 
sti etches as far as Tripoli, are the “raiddle- 
inen” for the trade with the Siwah oasis. 
Their head sheikh 1 esides in the province 
of Behciah, in the Nile delta. 
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reduced to the aiuipau'Ht oi .1 t-i . t.i tv!; s:.-, .1 .,t thr 

dKU's,fe Ilf the Giivernuieiii, *«it! 1 iitiu ?*■ i v-.i'5< iL. t*. u,.tii!n;< 
of the CLUavuu nmte'i, 

Tlicse Bedouins ilevpisc llu- •.citU-.l j. .pist4',S''V .icd tt.itdd 
conaidci- themselves disj-.ruiTd liy m alh.nt. ,■ uith {f.-, l.tuuiy i<f 
a pcasiUlt. In the eyes nf lii-< Iclhf.v tuhi tu. u, (!!■• Inituhli 4 
nomad would be de,ii;raded h> mania,/- '\iUi th • *t.u! .Isli-t oi the 
wealthiest bourgeois, Nm-tllirles. m-u-mI <'!' thi-ttihf luveal- 
ready settled in the Nile valley 011 llu* vet,,;e i>i llte lU eu, ulierc 
they till their own plots Nece'sily kmavs u > law, htns'Vi pUKhe- ; 
and so these proud and sSUibbirn imnuid-. wnc i.uu. alu-! Ihcir 
strength was broken by the troops of Said I'adt 1. 1'« renotmee the 
free, lawless life of the solitude, and at lea-tl partly ttun to agri- 
culture for several months in Iho year. M«v,t uf the tribes in 
Upper Egypt have already become •'Olih’d.oeeiip) ihij themwlviv 
with tillage as well us bunting aiul sUu-h brrediii*,, and paying 
ihcir share of the taxes like llu: Egyptian 
Of all the true iiouuul tribe;, the Aulad 'Aly' ('’Smii'. ot Aly") 
hold the foremost po.sition in Egypt. 

The reduction of the Ucdimiii'i was thr ma ,iri -.iiohe of 
Mchcmcl; Ali, the energetic ami highly jpiird fiuimin ol thr 
Viceregal dynasty. Iwam the moment h<- iell hi . power 
sccuroly established in Egyi»l, hi*, polity wa « sts'adily and uni* 
forraly directed towards the Hulijugatiuu ul the tiee but lawless 
and predatory tribes of the wildenie.s. lie loatled the chiefs 
with distinctions, and respected thedr tribal prejudiees, but at the 
same time spared no effort to stir up strife between them, and 

1 AccoKling to thi! rclurio for 1882, lutimwl chin, ninl htinia lij-, of Ihw 
about 19 per cent, of the Aulad'Aly were noHiatg, whinr aopoimano' iw iioi'li; in 
settled in villages, the vest under tetUn ; the Hiwsh o.ur., wlwitui Uit-y uiimtally 
in this tribe the dispioportion of the sexes export jo.ooi «•!. i>( lUlrt In KKypl. 
IS remaikable — yi '5 females to too males. Yet, aceorJiug (o trw aworthy .lutiwfitie., 
Rohlfs (£>rei Monalm in tier Libyschtu tlie Saadi, witlcclivi’ n.unr of ill.' Itarahi 
White) considers them puto Aiabs, ascrih- I'awayetl, t’.awaii, and Aultd 'Ali, uww 
ing tothemalUhenationalcharnaterislics, from the di.uicl of liciigim and Hema 
as they had but recently migrated from — that h, from Cyrenuka. llmiceitU 
the peninsula. He describes the sinewy, doubtful whether they Iwve remained 
symmetrical figures, theboldiflashingcye, pure Arabs without any ittlxturc of Her 
the laige, moderately arched nose, rathtr bet blond.—R. B, 





BEDOTJIN TE:«T OX LAKE JIAREOTIS. {From a drawing hy L. H. Fischer 
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li\us keep the tiibc.s itiolalccl. Divide et ittipcra was his guiding 
piinciplc. To Ihc very nomads who had heretofore been the 
teiuw of caravans he entrusted their safe conduct, even in this 
merely following long-established piecedent. From time out of 
mind the Ababdehs had escorted the convoys tiading between 
Keneh on the Nile and Kosseir on the Red Sea In return foi 
the substantial aid affosded by them dining the expeditions of 
1820 and 1832 to Nubia and Sudan, the Viceroy granted to the 
Fogaia blanch of the Ababdehs the piivilege of conducting cara- 
vans thiough the Nubian desert, also confeiiing on the chiefs 
famih'- the title of Calif, literally “ successor." ^ 

The Aulad 'Aly leceivcd a similar piivilege for the caravan 
loutc to the Siwah oa.sis, and Mehemet Ali even engaged 
Bedouins as a kind of police for Cairo. By such measures he 
giadually brought the chiefs and the principal tribes into legular 
connection with the Govcinmcnt, and accustomed them to a 
piactical dependouce which ho was too wise to call by its real 
name. 

NeverLlu'le.s.s the.se restless nomads could not all at once adapt 
themselve.s to the new order of thing.s. The Aulad 'Aly, amongst 
others, broke into open icvolt, which however was vigorously 
lepiessed, and the rebels pursued nearly to the fionticr of 
Tripoli, losing 8,000 camels, tu,ooo sheep, and over 80,000 
ih.ileis in hard cash. This was enough, and since then the 
Aulad 'Aly have gradually settled down to peaceful ways. 

In the forenoon of November 23id, we left the Gawabi camp- 
ing- giounds, and advanced faither into the Nation Valley, After 
passing an ancient settlement marked by some stone founda- 
tions and innumerable potsherds, we noticed in the distance 
some old masonry, towards which we directed our course, sup- 
posing it to be the Koptic monastery of Baramhs. 

After several hour.s’ heavy marching over a sandy soil grow- 
ing tall reeds (Phragmites) we reached a few camel-hair tents’^ 


r Calif., pi'opeily khaitja = snccessoi, 
to succeed, apiilialmoieiiai- 
liculaily to the successors of Mohanuned. 


Hence called iH esh-sha! ar, “hair 
houses.” 


D 
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in till' vii'inity nf ttu* liiuiihii',’.! ituts t * Si, th- i 

ii (.U'ciiyiny -vti'iiftiiu' nt f.n Um'i >-! .'t - .iu.! laii ! 

An hour’s plonsunt riMr aln-r iti -.lal.ti! !n m Su m . i . tS.i' tn 


tcij-, where we iveeivcd h‘>-,[iitalih‘ it innai ns 

The Koptie inonk'^ were nmu oSiSi -.in,;, ih m _h ,i! . ,,-ii .uh.ij; 

tiiesonto with their oliti U'-ivi-iU"*’' -iitii -aUr . ule tin |u -ei ei . h,,ii h 

of the foul convents, still e\tanl m the Nati as \ .u!,-r * i. hmlt in 
castellated style on a very lar;.n> -.ealf Ih-- isKi-.-ue mu r tun 
closure of Deir el-lhirann'is, slieiiy.llu-nei! i <n the nisier -idi- hy 
high palisading, is lyo (lact"' hy J s;u, .uul thtee .toiis’-, mv ,di ait 
forty feet high, On the inside a lofty g.dlerv unw f uuml the wails 
commanding an extensive view either through ap-utme- or over 
the parapet by steps built up here and tin re lie- enttaiiee k 
low and narrow, and may easily be rlosi'd hv gr.itnte hlorks 
always at hand. Nor is the gate thrown open to the fud comer 
Itefore the bolt w'us drawn hack, f had to r,M-<suie the tu-aiks .n 
to my pcr.sonality and good intentions alt tlw.- pre. auiioiuty 
measures being taken against any sudden atta«k hom the 
nomad marauder.s. 'riie interior u( the huildne; i-. a l.dyunthnf 
cells, pas.sages, and chapels, reiniiuling one ot the intncaihe-. of 
an Arab town, 

Four only .survive of perhapi a hundie 1 cniivent'. in th : for- 
mer Nomos (administrative dislciet'i of Nil na, wlm li lont.dnt'd 
.so many Inmates that, for instance, the hanperot Valetei t7H 
A.n,) was able to levy 5,000 monks fur his legioiix Math of these 
is under a ii'/!7/ww/«,r (.superior), thecnnnnunity eotisistin;; of a few 
priests with the title of ahtiua (fathers and sundry lay brethren 
and recluses {rdhib, plural ruhbthi), Ivieh has ahio its well and 


The valley was already known to Uie 
ancients hy this name from the natron 
found in its lakes Tlie old Egyptians 
called the little oasis Sckliet-licmam, the 
“salt-field,” and Strabo applies the term 
“Nitrloles” to the whole lacustrine 
disUict. 

The nation is obtained both on the 
surrounding plain and in the lakes them- 
selves. Several of these contain carbonate 


and murUle of -vkI,!, unit, width ujisa’- 
lire aparl, the muri iie above, the i.uliim* 
ale liel'tw, to a ihtelneii.i varying with 
the form and depth of thr !a,ir». Twtt 
kinds of natron are itlttainrd • the vvliiteand 
the so calletl ‘Sidtanl," the l-iUer In-int! 
deposited on the betl tif the kik« after 
evaporation ; the whi'e and Iwtler tpialily 
found on the grcninrl snmnitiding the 
lakes,— R. M. 
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t^arden, the cultivation of which is almost the only distraction 
of these devotees. In thcii oidcr from north to south-east, these 
convents aie : — 

1. Deir^ Baiamus, formerly also Dcir Musa (“Moses”), or 
Abu Musa, and dedicated to the Virgin of Baramfis, as stated 
m Macrizi’s History of the Kopts (1437 A.D.). 

2. Dcir Suiiani, Convent of the Holy Virgin of the Syiians, 
with thicc chapels, in one of which is a finely carved door inlaid 
Avith ivor)^, and an iconostas- of like woikmanship. 

3 Deir Amba^ Bi.shoy, ten minutes from the foregoing ; the 
seventy-fourth in Macrizi’s list of eighty-six Koptic monasteries 



" 'I’he Convent of Bu BishUi . . . enjoys great repute, because 
this BishAi was one of the monks belonging to the circle of 
Macarius and Johannes cl-Ca.sir ; it is a very large convent,” 

4, Dcir Macaiius, southernmost of the gioup. 

Speaking of these, and of the convents of the Natron Valley 
generally, Macrizi relates as follows: — “Now, as regards WAdi 
Habib, called also Wadi el-NatrOn, . . . here were formerly one 


1 Den oxDaiu convent, monas- 
teiy, applied especially to Chnslian com- 
iminitiei,. 

“ Iconocla*., the wall covered with 
pictiucs of saints separating the sanc- 
uiniy fiom the congicgnllon. 


® Aniba, hetter Anl/a Ll.il ispiefixed to 
the names of Koptic saints in the same 
sense as Bo, a shoitening of Ato, father, 
answeiing to 0111 " .Saint.” Anba is 
nieiely a stienglhened foim of A; 8 , 8 b 01 
Aj 8 / 3 ar. — R B. 
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hundii'd CdUveiU'^, III' whu h m i,ni tMiJ-dssi;, ui-.^ 

wiu'ds ;dnn|r tho I'laiii lu-lvunt tin li'4'. it.t'' 4ti,l lajuun 
districlH, when.' s.uuK ■ idU'iti.iit with -.ihm' ii.u! , .ujii 

spaces, and danpenuw (•« k< lln' i!/li.d‘if tnt rit. u thnr 
di inkin|^-\v liter iVuui ei'-tt'iiw, .nut ihf t hu Ei ui - fa.-ii! !u tlu'in 
Shifts and alms. At the piewiil tiiiu- Uii «. an » utsi. !i » 'ilii|..iU'd, 
■since the ChrisLi.in hi-'lnuaii-- have iclaUd hnu ns'itk. 

from these ainvent^, eat li unit a '•tai!, wt *it !• ma'd ti. Kutl 
’Ami llen-el“’Asi after they h.id de, ian-d t!u u -u5«nt..inn t.i 
him, he ^ave tliein a leltei Mhuh lhe\ lui h-.lti Ani»'n;.;>t 
the convents is Unit nf lUt M.ir.ir Uu- hddei. fatient-* in their 
eyc.s, and before it are seieral uih<"t‘» in luins ... It i*’ irlatctl 
that about 1,500 monks peitniuieiuly iradt-d in it. and now 
only very few aie there. Abu Maeai the k.hin, iliat n. Mat.iriiiN. 
adopted the monastic life from Anlhimv, vvh«> «.!• the fir’.t 
amontrst them to lake iheeow! ami llie th.p 1., a leather 

belt from whieh lumps a erueiitH. Ur mil Anih>ntv <>n the 
eastern lulls, where staiuls the etiiuami i.f e! ' \i.dia, and i.iitittl 
.sonic time willi him: tlieii .\iillinii) put ihr imml.h do, ■ on 
him, and hid him po to llie Wadi N.dutn .md thrir hide lie 
did HO, niitl a preut mmilier ot immks ;‘.itheu'd oamd Imn. Ut 
, him they relate tnaiiy ejcfelleiu ■>. amoU", I olhri. iluit 

he fasted throuphoiit the forty day- u dhont « vi i tal.iiy, food 
or drink, at the .same time keeping vipil tluouph the ni;;hl. 
Further, he cooked hiinsetl palm leaves and (ed mi them, and 
never ate fresh liread, hut took old shoe", 1’ , M.aktd them 
in the water from palm-leaves, .tnd partook n| lliem with all 
his monks .so lonp as a breath of life lemaiiied, and nolhini; eKe , 
that was their food their life lliroupli till they went home."’' 

The convents of the Natron Valley are umutiipd the oldest in 
Christendom, and the Knpts justly daitn to represent the earliest 


^ Boheira^ diminutive of Ilahr, sen, annriUiU'il liy I'Vdl, Wii-fi'tifi'M. Msvtlt/f'i 
liere refers to Lake Maieolis. niisiakes .ire uiHit-irtulv' tu IwU fr<im the 

nThe Aiab Captain of Calif ’Omar, Life of Si. I'akhomiio Uy t.. Aindinciui, 
conqueior ofEgypt. //iM'/irt * ClmhM /-.'yflun, ann« 

■I Maciizi, HiUory oftheKopts, from the t88(i. 

Goiha and Vienna MSS., Iranslatecl and 
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Christian ivlitiidus coinamnitins. St. Mark, the Apostle, is .‘5aid 
t(i Ira VC fust preached Christianity in Eyypt, which had become 
a Roman province aftei the death of Cleopatia. 

lire lelipion of the poor and oppressed found a congenial 
soil anrirni^st the li-gyptirins, who.se old religion, s sy.stem had 
lost its ellicacy uiuler the influence of the Greek spirit' 
'Fhc belief in an after life, and in a dooms day to weigh the 
deeds of the depaitcd, the conception of life a.s a pilgrimage 
to death, the doctiine of eternal gods who begat themselves, who 
aie their “own Father,” their “own Son,” the very Trinity of 
a Father, Mother, and Son, all leappeared in the new religion 
under new forms, so that the tiansition to Christianity was 
merely an Jidvancc along the old lines of thought 

In the cult of the god Serapis, with its completely oiganizcd 
mona.stic and conventual system, lay the origin of Christian 
asceticism. Accnidingly we find .so eaily as 62 A.D. numerous 
Christian coimnunitie.s in Egypt, at the head of which stood 
Annianu.s, Ih.shnp of Alexandria. In 179 the Alexandrian Bishop 
took the rank of ii Patriarch, and conversions to Chii.sLianit)'' 
hecaiue so numerous that the I'hnpcror Septiinin.s Seveiu.s issued 
an edict against thi' Christian.s, But neailythe whole of the 
Fgyptian people had already renounced theirpolylhcistic doctiine, 
and their tc-ndenc}' towards my.sticisin and pessimism had found 
its ho[K!d-ror relief in the new faith. 

The Koptic" form of Christianity is that of the Monophysitc 
or Eutj'chian sect, which aro.se in the fifth century, and found 
it.s main-stay in Egypt. The schism was caused by the refusal 
of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, to give the Virgin 
Mary the title of Theotokos, or “ Mother of God,” because she 


' Ilullenism pnivailed to sucli nn ex- 
tent thnt distiicls, towns, vill.'iges, streets, 
nssiimed Gieeic nnmes, end the gods 
themselves had to acepuesee in the ad- 
dition of Gicek titles to their national 
designations, liven amongst the pi imi- 
tive Kgyplian inhabitants of the province 
ofl^'nyyflm all documents and deeds of 
every kind dating fiom the first century 


of Islam are dmwn up in the Gieek Inn- 
giiage (Di W. von Haitel, On Gland 
Duke Rainer's Gutk Papyri). Latei 
Arabic tianslations were .idded to such 
documents, and at last the Arab text 
stood alone,— R B. 

'■* The teim Kopt is derived fiom the 
Greek AfyuTToi. 



was only the jnolhei ut t ini t ,< ' t.. his 

human ualuce, In oititositnni t-i sin- N. .Uaiin . s. ■■ ;i.; a.- at 
Christ two natures, a UiMiu- .ns.l a hnu-. ui, i ,‘.,1 ! m Ju th.is 
after the union of both ii.itnio . tli ■ M I'l if<! lis^i i > ' 
only, that of the ineanuite /<';,■» ; heiui t!s< ti u i " tl-uii.jilu - 
site ” aptiliecl tu this sivt. 

At the Council ol 1‘phesus in \M, hrn.u' uu- nsua! m 1 ih,* 

chief adherents of Xesttirkis, Cyiil unhi. <<! ciu'-ltd Ja hup. 

to psiss ;i decree denuuncinji Isis u-.i* hm,'. i . h<u‘. »■, ,d, ,uu! de- 
posing him from the Chair of Con*.! uifua'p;,' \i UMtitis died 
in exile, and the fiery zealot Cyiil f.iiud lutn ill .(!jiput‘'d by 
an army of fanatical monks, amnnost whom fli.'.r ol liw X.Uron 
Valley specially distinouishi tl Ihemsthr- in She stnle which 
he stirred up against the moiilnind t iia i o-Koir ot heathendom, 
the Uoman I’refeel himself w, is a-.-.anUe(l In the {uoni,-. in the 
streets of Alexandria. '1 lu> eitj w.t. t< piMii d'y wa Ui ,1 with 
fire and sword hy the Cluueh " imidant " t vid wa-. even 
indirectly to hlritiie for the sli.um Ini .i.-nh .4 the Icatfieel 
Hypatia, renowned alike for hei Itraine .onl .pa!,-., nmt.il. 

No less helligereitl was his sitm Iil.-kui while the 
Archimandrite ICulyiheh developi'd i vidCiloiiiun n>the iojpe,il 
issue that the body of (‘Ini -4 w.i-i not . ote.itha.diit.d with that 
of other men. At the. Cuuneil ol t'on a.iiumoph- t pi h.utvihes 
was condemned and deposed liy lii-i lie, hop. flavianti .. Hut he 
found strong support in the favour of .m Impeti.d Mmi aeraiid 
of the Patriarch Dioscurns, as well as in the h.ovpti.ui ittim.istic 
party. At the next synod, whieli was held to .f pj .d Ifphesus, 
under the presidency of luityehes, iJiost uni-., alH-lted hy hi» 
armed monks, obtained the sanction of the Cfuinh for the 
teaching of one nature in Chrisl, and (be atijudUil of Ihityehcs. 
On this occasion Bishop Flavianus was so iil-lieated by the 
monks that he died a few days thereafter. 

But in 451 the Council of C.halcedun dcefired this syntul a 
“synod of robbers,” and branded the Kutychian dortrinc as 
heretical. The numerous priests and monks in Hgypt and Syria, 
however, refused to accept the Confession of Chakedon, and 
separated themselves from the Stale Church, After .1 long and 
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Siinp,uiudi'y th«‘ Miindiihy-iitt-. Mua-ulfd in us'.oi tin^ 

tlu'ii iiitlcjtt'iultiii f ; hut they i(u\v l»cj;,u) to qiiariul .unim^f.st 
thfiusfl\t‘S o\t‘i li.tu' -^iilil 1 .iiid aq.iiu l)i-iikt' into 

nuiiK'tous '.fctN, MU h that uf Scvfri.iniN, wlio auserteil tlte 
(.ormiilihilily ol (.’Inist’^ luuly, \slui.h \\\n dfiiiucl by Julianii.'i; 
soiiu- aj;.un lu-Kl it lor untToatcii, oihurs lot cruatLal , hut in Lhu 
etui the Suvoiiaiii jirov.iikal. 

Dmint^ thosf hi(.kfim 5 .;s llie (iiihodox l)arly became; known 
a^ J/<7i7v'/(U' -- that is, Kojuilists - while tlie Monopliysites took the 
naino of /uoV^bvr, itoin the Syrian monk Jakob ei-lhiradai 
(efe 57S), who liad consolidated their ecclesiastical constitution, 
Althout^h few in nunibers, the Melekites held the powei in then- 
hands, and this they used with lelentlcss cruelty, as “ in duty 
bound," apaiiisl heietics. Hence that bitter feehiifr of hatred at 
all times and even to some extent still displayed by the Jacobite 
Kopls utfainst othei Christian sectaries. I'his hatred they 
curried so far as to pave the way for tlie Moslem invasion, 
tliereb)' prepariiitt the .severest scourjte for tlieir own backs, ^ 

'I’he striijtple has eciuseil for many hundied yetirs, the 
thousatuls of monks in the Natron V'alley have ilisappeated with 
iiio.st of their convents ; their very memory has faded away ; 
the halls llial resounded with warlike ekunour arc .silent ; the few 
inmates of the four convents who still survive from limes that 
can never returii seem like apparitions from beyond the frrave.*^ 

1 Wlioi lilt’ AuvIh, imeter 'Amr llin cl llencc they were iiicfeiied for such ollkes 
’Ad, luust iiism l'',gyi>l, it wiw w.lmlmcil na lluisu of wiUcu, nceountmus., and 
by 300,000 (Irwks, mctistUng live milluviy rewowo officials, to which denial U-nonis 
(Macriw), Afler the ciiiuiui',it ’Amr took they might be said to have aeqiiiied a sort 
aeensiis, whieli slum-eil, rxcliidiiig AJe,\- of prcicniitive light, In other leipeois 
anihiii, over hlx imlliun Kopts, not the Kopia have always been a subject of 

ifckuning the aged, women, and young. special interest. Their descent fiom the 

— R, It, old peasantry of the Nile valley, ihoii 

= Despite their numerical insignificance, history, their language and literature, the 
some 350,000 in the whole of kgypt, the struggles and sufJeimgs endured for their 

Kopts held trli recent times a prominent slead/ast adherence to the Chfislian re- 

position in the administration of the hand. ligion throughout 1,200 years of Mostim 
The iissliuction imjiarted in their schools, rule — sueli are their claims to the attention 
such as It is, is still Superior to that of the of hrstoiical students. It is not their 
Arabs, and must of them are at all events present, but their past record, that e.xdtes 
Ihoionghly proficient in the ‘ three K's.” interest, — It. B. 



Ih'AMKiX II 


On Novi'inbt'f I tuauil Umiii th. 1 u u 15 u.ntuV,. 

sdLiUi-tMstw.'u'ds U> tlu' j't'nvi lit i-l '’■t, Mu.iini., nii 

the way al the Dfii Snrunt Iki irln hni.'ni Is at, hru 
that the Kev. Henry 'r.at.iiii inn. ua >! in in' the i.ihi itth* I'.il, 
Inctiun of neaily v<'hiinf. iit-u in slio Hiils'h Mu t-tuti . 

atnonp^sl Llieiii au‘ soiiie MSS, liatiin, lonn iho iilih ii'iihii}. 
After that, Knptic MSS. wen- lumtod up iti t-u'u *101 > Itun, .ttui 
the dHtinpuishetl If^n'ptiilopisi, Heiiii a li iSui h, wiio lu iSo? 
vi.sitoil the Natron convenO in ijiu-'t “I 'ii> h So-KUit'.. wi.ijf mu 
the subject;—" Here is llie liliraiy whUh thfv Ltnaui ai'!i Ar^iis 
eyes. Wc expected to find and ;ulitiii«',i .man.y'd cnllre- 

tioii licit in old works; hut wh.u rha>iiie i onhisjt.n pii vaii-. in 
these moms! vhbout forty .stout volume'., miotlv Aiahii and 
Koptic MSS,, lie in careh-ss disoider on a hmn h ; toui sheets of 
parchnient or [latier litter IIk* diily lloor. the eov<*i-. fd the h mk-. 
aie niosUy in a stale ot decay, and y.iiawiiv.; y.iuh. have lieiiiectl 
the old writinti with deep chaiinch.. .Some ol M.SS may 

well be four or five eenUiries old; hut the monk, t aniiot lie 
induced by love or nioiiey to p;ul uiilt them. 1 he lart 1,, -.oine 
iMljilishnien have lately seemed '.evei.d huiuitid .MsS hum the 
ICUHaranu'i.s C'.onvent for a rel.ilively anall • um, .lud then uold 
them at a mueli hifjher ptiee. I'his re.iche.l the i ,u , of tin mold.-,, 
who now know lliat their MSS, are v. lined by )■ mop, ,01., 'f he\ 
might not perhaps scruple to .sell them .U exoilmant piiee>, had 
they not received a sharp repninaml iVom the I'.ituaoli In t atm, 
with the strict injunction hencefoilh to sell im mami-cHpt-.."* 

To prevent any further alienation t»(' llie hook*< and M.SS, the 
Patriarch had all works not ahsolutely neeiled h\ the monks ('nr 
liturgical purposes removed to (.‘airo, wheu; they aie naiil to he 
■seemed in a built-up room from treasure huntinp Kuropraii",. 

Wishing now to vi.siL the Heir Amba liisboy, t«-n minutts 
distant from the Dcir SuriArii, 1 was refused adituA-'tou [ after- 
waids learnt that a few years before a -.tranger had purloined i.h 
some MSS. from the convent library, and since Uwn the .seven 
inmates have had a "holy horror" of Kiiropeans, 


’ II. Brugsch, iyu?iitenm£eii mcA ticn XalnmHunt^rn t» 
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/AMI/ .t// ,\\IX/‘A‘/A TO -TllK UHVAX DFSTAT. 

I'l'diu tilt* 1 it'ir Maciuiii‘> tlu* rn,ul U'll liyf-'nitu' wii)]'^ 

ht.uuliiu,; I'Ul jutimiiunitly on ii very hilly, sUmy platoau, on 
which nuu-h ja-tritii-d Uiulnw was fouiul. It tails ahiuptly down 
to tin* WVuli K.iU'i'ji i''llu‘ Kinply Valky”), a broad plain pailly 
samly. [tartlv covoivd with a sp.irst' veontalioii, whL'rc tuiccs 
AVfi'o visible ill tlif Abii I larab iAnfth/'p and which Ls 

cm'otnpassed by distinctly juMavpliblv e.scaipinunts like liver 
banks. 

Durino a five day.s’ vxenrsiou (November 26-30) round to 
Ain h'.^fpai, wcsicrnuiost Ilf the Natron Lakc.s, I ciossed the Wadi 
I'airoh thieo times, atjain ascending the surrounding plateaux, 
whicli afforded miincroiis vistas of tlie sand-hills in the 
Wilderness. 

On the morning of November 29th it poured for two hours, 
and next day we crossed a lateral valley of the Wildi NatiCrn, 
thus i-eturniug tr> the fiawabi encampment, The following day 
1 returned to tire Deir Macarius by the lalces along the north- 
cast maigin of the Natrain Valley. The lakes, ten in number', 
contain saline water ehaiged with natron, or cai-))onato of.soda 
hut only iu winter ; oire only, Mellahah er-Rish, eastoi'nmo.st 
of the group, is lloorh'd throughout the year, all the others 
drying up iu .summer and Itaiving a thick inci’uslation of natron, 
which is collected for the markebs of Cairo and Alexandria. 

I'l’oni tire I )eii Macarirts I turned rluc south, again ci’o.s.sing 
the .southern ralge of the Natron Valley, again ti'avcr&ing the 
Wddi h'aii'gh, and themee ascending through the narrow Wddi 
Rasse gorge to the Libyan plateau on the dii'ccl route for the 
i'ayyi*im. 1 Icie the camels walked with steady pace over the firm 
grtruud of the SM'rir, which wa.s strewn with fragments of quartz 
and hoinstonc. At tire solemn majesty of the wilderne.ss every 
sound i.s liushed ; over the boundless ruddy yellow surface 
bi'oods a simmering refracting atmosphere heated by the 
midday sun, against whose oppressive glare the eye in vain seeks 
I'clief in some shady nook. More vividly even than the sea, 
the .solitude produces the impression of limitless space, its very 
grandeur stimulating to reverie, awakening feelings of awe and 
devotion. But the predominant sentiment produced by a 
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jtjurncy ihrouj^h the doMnl is tun ui ntit> t ■> h na-, lij,- .h-.i-is 
uir, as reinarkocl l)y Ihiyanl 'I'.ului, is an < lt\a >4 lu. , jihh' and 
rcficshiii^ as tlic bu'.ith inhaled li\ man at tlu .iiuu .4 . u ttiun 
Where all the lovely eharuis i«t naluie ate l.a l.-.it if.d has 
(.liffused his sweetest, teiuk'iest ImMtli, iemhii , iliaitii to the 
eye, strength to the btidy, t heeilnlne-s t.. the uhitd 

And these swaitlyv ntniKuls theinsi Ke-. )<Ae ih< a d, s.at h.,iiu^ 
Their dark eye spaikles wht'n iltey sin- the piai a •• nl tt-. !« aiity , 
for hours together their sung is peinetl fnith. annnatin;; the 
monotony of the cainel's me.isuieit si -p a- u it-isatii! lalk in 
uniform cadence. Tins night sung is t-sgeiiaSiv iniui when 
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the wilderness glitters in the wliite jnntnilii'ju as if inatitled in 
snow, when the distances .secin vaster, the cainelV shadow larger, 
the stillness more inten.sc, broken only by tin: crunching of the 
sands beneath the animal’s tread. I'tir now tlic drivers arc 
silent, as if even these otherwise boisterous ntniuuk felt the 
overwhelming charm of this awe-inspiring slillnesH, 

On December 4th there sprang up a strong south wind, 
driving the sands over the stony surface of the plateau right 
in our teeth, so that the air was filled with dust, our face and 
hands lashed with the minute flinty [larticlc-s, our ej'cs bliiitlcd 
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liy iIh' i.iytn;; '-litUit ‘'Mutu all it at-, i.t' iiin' luu'U vvt-ii* ellUi'm!, 
ami v\t* IhhI Kin Ua* . i itt liiisti,, t.m lat tn tlu- t-ast, ami (fitly 
K‘t(t\'ri'ifi>; till- tt Jit (‘ith In t.>iuiiiy, miifti the lurmwh (if a 
j»lifiii;lu-il i(t‘!tl. \\ (■ tt<a !( tLc-.i t mlcil ‘’Idu li' am! (•l^uilnl^l3 lunn 
the summit d the platiau Itct tluHii tn live tii ii th-iast 

titiiuT (ft th<‘ f! I 'iiiuii (■“ l.<iki‘ fit’ ll(tnis"i, ami I liatl 

sCfUii'ly rciu lud t!u‘ •■atith and itn'kj' miat; ol’ lliu J*'a)n'i!in 
t>a>4i'> wlum ihf vitiiiits* tti ihi' walei's iv.is un'calctl 

by the iliiplay ot it uyimuis tif'a-rl vt'^cUilimi, rcprcsonU'd by 
h ■Ilham' f ihkIuhA^ tnniau.sk bushes 

{Tiunanx tiiii<ihii ami T. i ami the a^ai inani- 

tttntii)si\ clear lu llie catm-l. \V<* .socin icachod the Bats — that 
is, the mirth hraiicli ui' tlte Yimsuf(''Jo.sc[)h") Canal, who.sc clear, 
sweet Nile ^vater ri'l'iolK'd ciur parched lip.s. The wilclcrac.ss, 
with all its charms, hut also with its pciils and privations, Iray 
behiml us, 

r miw hurried furwarci hy Ssenures, liihamu, and the ruins of 
Arsituie tn ttie t apital ciftlu' province, Medineh ei-J''ayyCimJ which 
I etiltn't'tl cm the eveiiiii't uf 1 leaiiuher 6lh. 

Here I (iutmt itiyseli' '.urmumletl hy u {harden tract of unsiir- 
passc’d li'itilil)', where there was .scarcely room for a path amid 
the exubri'.mt p.iowtlis, where j)ede.slnfii).s, riders, and animals had 
Ui move abtiitl iiloiip tlU'emhiiiiltmentsoreouiiLlc.ss canal.s. Now 
a kiml of roses, of the vine, olive, siitjar-cane, and cotton, wheio 
tiu- orange and leinun plants attain the .size of our apple trees, 
it was in primeval times an arid depression of the .stony and 
-sandy Libyan waste. Then came an early Thauioli, who cut 
a deep channel through the rocky barrier towards the Nile, and 
thu.s let in the western arm of the river. Since the Twelfth 
Dynasty (about 2300 B.C.) thi.s Ta-she or “ Lake Land,” has been 
a land of blessing and abundance. 

The Arabs refer the creation not only of the oasis but also of 
the channel, or Bahr Yus.suf, which is unquestionably a natural 


‘ According to Yntiiit {Oeogmphual 
fhcliomiy, etUlcd by Kei'd. Wustenfeld), 
tile only correct pronuncialiun of this, 
waul is I''ay.yflm, not I''a-yum j cf. the 


Arabic form which may be 

liansliterated Pxnyflm or FayyClm — 
It. B. 
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hviUU'h of till 

who 



FLOKA OF THIS FAVyOM, 




Nilt‘, totlu’ iKUiiartii 
‘.ll|ilio‘,(‘tl to lun'c 
1 1 this .,tu ■ 
lioiuloVN \unk in 
a tlioii-i.uul iliUs; 
lu'iu'i' the tt'un 
Fityj'i'uH, a i-tin-uiii 
I'oriu of n/frihn, " ,i 
thousand 

'riu' liMft thus if- 
claiiiR'il fnuiv the 
desert was justlj’a 
vvoiuler amid the 
woudeis of l‘4;>'pt ; 

heu'the marvellous 
.mil irn'iilly atpiin 
nuu-h-tiilkeil of Lake 
Moinis rei'iil.iled the 
waler-sujijily of tliu 
laud, and liere also 
llie I.aln'i'iiilh Was 
said to have stood. 
Ihit this Liihyi'imlu ree- 
koned hy (he aneii-nl 
(Irc'cks (Unonyst the seven 
woiuler.s of the worlil, has 
entirely disapiieari'd, Some 
very shapeless remains of the 
3,000 chamliers it was sup- 
posed to contain were hroupht 
to hf>'lil in June, iKfd, hy 
Dr. RicltEird Lepsins near 
the Pyiamid of Hauwareh 
— that is, the pj-ramid 
which, accordini' both to 
Herodotus and Strabo, con- 
tained the tomb of the 
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assumed King Mocris (Amencmhal. HI.). But this idcntific.ition 
has been ficqucntly questioned^ 

As I stayed only one day in Mcdinclq I was natuially unable 
to view the numerous remains from old and later times. I 
visited neither ‘'Pharaoh’s Throne "in Bihamu, nor the ruins 
of the ancient city of Arsinoe, which covci about a siiuaic mile 
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bcfui'o the j^alcs of tho piVM*nt pnaiiu'ial Hfit* air 

.still concealed the reniain'i tif tlic nltl .Shnlet, a < iiv 

dedicated to the \vutovj;od SelK't, llu- inali-ual'. Im- vvhii-,e 
temple vvcie brouf^ht from the iinaints t>l bl.n k ‘dune in ilu> 
Hammanifit valley, as allestetl by local insci'ipliun->,' 

Next morning I took the "iip-li.iia" fur t'aiiu 


^ Thus wc rc.xtl. foi insUnce, diat m umu' in ll.inmuui.it In lunui n ‘.tmus 
the second ycai of AnietiemluU TIL an for llH’ InnMniH' iii llli" Imuiuu U ep- 
espedition imdei the oilicial Ameniiemh.i sins, Venktiutii’ , Ar., iii I’hite 




CHAPTER II. 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE BARAKA VALLEY TO KASSALA. 


Tliendcire vnnTtoiigUii and ray [itaii'i — Kopp, the huntet — Paiisage to Suez and Jidda 
— (Jiniaiuiiiu 111 Hiuv.ikiii— The island of Slieildi 'Abd ’Allah — The Rod Sea- 
Wealth of animal foiiiis — Sawilkin— CaniL'ldiii mg- and slait — Subuib of El Gef— ■ 
Ilau' di'essmg of the Hegas-The Hadiindoas — Al:hii-e)-ben.dt — The Red Sea 
eiiast-liiiids, vegetaiion, and fiuiim--The To-kai oasis — 'I'ho Baraka delta— EitsL 
higlil of the Hiiiaka Kluii I.aivgeb— lebcl Tm.lyeb — The Dfim palm, Athnsoitm 
di}<ihUa 'd‘',M'ttiMoii 111 Bela (ienda— The Lakei.— T)epaitiue fiom thelChoi Biiuika 
■ Klioi' and iilaiii ot H.uvastied- -The Beiu ’Ann Bedoiims ; their Deglel — The 
Bega peoples Aiiivalin Kassala. 

I N Cairn I met the well-known zoologist and African traveller, 
Theodore von Ilcuglin. We became watm friends, and 
my further plans naturally formed a constant subject of dis- 
cn.ssion both with him and with Dr. G Schweinfurth, who was 
often one of our pait}^. TIeuglin drew my attention to the still 
unexploied region of the Khor Baraka,^ which teaches the plains 
of the coa.st-lands on the Red Sea some distance south from the 
seaport of Sauakin.^ The Paris Geographical Society had 


Khor pliiial khuAn, toiicnt, 

intermittent stream , is applied both to 
the freshet itself and to the dry bed. A 
lihor IS also often called a w&tii when it 
forms along deep lavine oi bottom-land ; 
but the word is also at limes used to 
designate a whole river valley, as, for 


instance, Khoi Baiaka. — R. B. 

° According to Yaqut (s/. ), thepro- 

pei form of this word is Saviakin. 

The forms Suahn, and especially Suakini 
or Saitakim, now figuimg on our maps 
and also cuiient in the peiiodical piess, 
aie quite wrong. — R. E. 
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offered a priKC for its invt'stip,.ituin, .iml I fuiuul I t oulil ilrvi.n* 
a few weeks to this ohji'ot witlaml iiuerti-i m;; with mv iiuim 
purpose. I was easily persiuuU-d to uudfit.iki- the tup, .i^ u 
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eiuvvriMii LO 


Khartum loiily 

instead of Berber it took in the town of Ka“fia!a, in art)’ case a 
moie interesting place for me. 


Anxious to turn the excursion to the best account, I decided to 


-IQ 


rm. hikaica vai.lfv to kassaj a 

t‘n;;at;eUt‘U' Ki,pp,,i jiuin};' i'uusU'i- Inun WurUomhori^' who hap- 
pened ju^t tlifn to lie in C.iiio, with the view oi' sLiulyiiptr 
the I'uolu'fy of Ihe lepioii lu lie evploieil, Kopp was a fine 
.speciiuen ot vinpnuti'i manlniod, {.lisphii’od so imich cat;ei- 
II ‘ss (or expeditions lu distant lands, in which he had Ldieady 
... .. ttcqnirctl sciinc ex- 

pci icncc, that I lully 
expected he would 
piove of ical -SCI vice. 

^ change 
of Ministry 
had just occuried in 
ligyiit, Nubar Pasha 
once mcnc exchanging 

places with Sherif Pasha 
This caused mo no little 
trouble, as nil iny papeis 
and ollieial lecotnmeii- 
tlaliohs to the att- 
LhoriLie.sin Sudan ‘ 
had again to he 
altered, At last 
'■ we were able to 

get away from 
Cairn acconi- 
h., [lanied bj^ two 

servant.s engaged 
there, ]3u-Bekr, a 
IvanCtri Negro 
from Bornu who 
had already ac- 
companied Rohlfs 
on his travels, and 

had been highly recommended to me, and a Nubian named 

Karar 



SAILING CllAFX IN THE BED SEA 


Sudan, shuit for /ieleil es-Suii&n, 
“ Nogio land,” fiom sAd, ])], of aswad = 


“ black,” and ie/af ~ "land, coiinny.” — 
R. 13. 


E 
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! ’Hu* ti.iiii hi.Hii;ht Us t(t 

' I Swv. u lit ir uc- iuHiut th.it, 

' I inn to till- vv.ir with Ahy. 

ssini.i, till' stf.un ii.ivi'..;,iti(in 
ufthf Rfil hiM was ; 

ill lad it wttuhl III' lUlficuli 
t<( laml auywhiTi i'\a‘pt 
at Massawa. tvhilhcr 
Government veiraels were cotnt'yinp' .supplies. 
Thus war, it may be incidentally uifutioned, 
ended disastrously for K}^ypt with the battle 
of March i 8 , tKjd, cm the tiura plateau. 

Fortunately I foiiiui in Sue/, the Hnglish 
steamer James Harms, bmiml frrr Jidda, the 
captain of which agreed to take us, baggage and 
all, for ^'14, The vessel went without freight 
to Jidda for the inirpose of liringing back the 
pilgrims now returning from Mcix’a, After a 
pleastUiC pas.ssigc we reached tlte place on I'eb- 
ruaryyih, iH;fi, when I engagdl the hugest and 
best dhow I cotdd find to coiitiinm our voyage 
to Sawilkin. 

I'avQured by fair weather we ran aenm in 
thirty hoiias, Bulat Sawitkin, we were thitained 
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way'^ a suspected seaport during tlic pilgrim season, t hail 
accordingly arranged to have tents set up ft)i our paidy 
in the adjacent islet of Sheikh 'Abd 'Allah, where I was able to 
keep up communication by boat with the town, which is ilselt 
situated on an island. Heic I found cver 3 ’thing .so pleasant 
and so convenient for making out preparations for the jouiney' 
to the interior — unpacking of supplies and their di.stribution in 
equal camel-loads — that I made up my mind to remain in the 
island for the fortnight or so before starting. 

Thanks to the crystalline transparency of the surrounding 
waters, the submarine world in all the splendour of its brilliant 
colours lay before me as in an open book. My attention was 
constantly riveted by tire destructive warfare of the picdatoiy 
fishes, whose combats could be seen and heard even from a 
distance. Ripplc.s appear on the surface ; the prc)' ru.she.s in 
shoals out of the water and with a .splash .soon falls back again. 
But the pursuing foe Is no less active. ITc fling.s himself, as 1 
repeatedly noticed, several yards into the air, and plays havoc 
amongst "the small fry,” until he falls himself a victim to a 
greater and still more skilful predatory animal- niiui,^ 

Before my tent I set up sundry large vessels, &c,, which t 
.stocked with all manner of marine creatures for pre.'-'enl .stud}- 
or future preservation, Many I placed in .spirits of wine, but 
from my experience of ICuropcan collections 1 had no great 
hope that my specimens would retain much of the cliarni of tlreir 
natural colours. Of an evening when 1 fished with my little 
net, it looked as if filled with the lovely moonlight. And when 
I captured an electric fish, my people were startled by the 
violent shock communicated b)' its touch. 

Sawhkin may be desciibed as a veiy daughter of the .sea. 
Surrounded by the marine waters, its houses aic themselves a 
product of the deep, being built of fine blocks of coralline lime- 
stone fished up from the bottom, while the very existence of the 

' 'I‘he Red .Sea supeiixhoumls in Hninml cnnsls of Indi.i Riid Ceyion, liy J. von 
forms; see a giapliic description of iK Bento, Pole 1888 ; also ti 1 ’. Klunziger's 
marine fauna in the voyage of the liildcr aus Oktu^ypleiii tier iViisle unit 
PnnMerg in the Red Sea and to the dvn Roten Ahen. - iq B. 
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place dcpctulH upon its tnariiu- tralili-. iH favniiralili* 
had already attracled the atlenti.m of the I'tolemu-., who heie 
founded a settlement, which thanks to its in->itlar [todtiou was 
safe from direct attack tm the hint’ siiU-. I'tolcmy I'hihnlclplni.s 
is said to have maintained a factory in this seapott, in ordir to 
secure the mono[H)ly of the ivory iraile. Then came the Arabs, 
who intermingled with the aboriginal Hamitic tribes 'I hey 
were followed by the Turks, under whom Sawakin remained till 
the year l8Gs, when it was ceded with the seajiort of Massawa to 
the Egyptian Khedive.’ 

As the only really available .seaport fur the whole of ICgyptian 
Sudan, SawAkin enjoyed considerable prosperity down to the 
revolt of the false Mahdi,^ when it wa,s ra-riipicd by the English. 
Previous to that event the export dues averaged £X^'\IXX}, and the 
yearly cxchangc.s over a million .sterling 

There could be no doubt that a brisk trafiii; in slaves was 
being still carried on with Arabia. Keverlholess the capture of 
a dhow with .sixty .slaves by an ICgypthui eriiia’r, satisfied me 
that the auppvcs.slon of this nefarious tr.ult; had been seriously 
taken in hand by the gtivcrnmenl. 

I had some trouble with tlie governor of SawAkin, an official 


’ Khedtv, a I’eralan wurtl, meftiiini! 
pina, ruter } this tltlo wm conferred liy 
the Sublime Porte o« the Viceroy, IsinAU 
Pasha in 1867, InUead of the title w/r, 
“Jieiuenant," hitherto horne by tUc 
Egyptian Pashas, 

Burehhardt, who vUked Sawikm in 
1814, found the government in the liands 
pi the Emir of the Iladhribits (properly 
Haclharim, “immigrants fivm IWra- 
maut '’')i who had, acquiicd a certain in- 
fluence over , the native Iladcndoa, 
Amnrar, and BisUarl peoples. The 
Emir was nominally subject to the Pasha 
, of Jidda, to whom he paid an Impost of 
of forty ounoes of geicj,— R, U. , 

' Madhi, btho Givided,” ■ On the ap- 
peatanoe of, a Jast Prophet) the Arab 
Kktbtlan,. IbmKhaldftn (ob 1406' A,». 
i'ndal'td)' 'w, rites as follows in the btro* 


ducltiirn til tii. hiitiiiy of thr Amin, 
Persiiiiu, atiil (lerl»iri«! .“At uli time)! 
the Mwlmi hiivc Iwftirwd that t(»«varil*« the 
end «f the world a man of the P.ophei's 
family witalil appear to >ttwsi(n the trite 
reliitioil and cowplele the triuttiph of 
rlghtctjusuen^. He will luiul the Iwlievets, 
and will tx' fiamwl I ord of the Mohaai- 
inedan Stale and Madhi. 'fhen will 
appear the Mwlli-etl Ile](ll (.\iiH'Chrwt), 
and those tilings will hapjnfii which are 
In precede the end of ilie world. After 
the appeal an» of Anil 'Christ, Christ 
wilt cemedowji from Ilwivcn and destroy 
him, and the M#lhi will limmie his 
Imto.” hiUm^nes 

KkaldHtH, fmbhii d'apit kt ManmcHh 
de la MbMelh, Imfuh’, pttr QmuwHiH, 
JParii, i8s8,)~.ti. B, 
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who sccmcid to comx'ntrati* 3n lus own jn'r-.no .til ihr viic-t ut thr 
orienUil tk'Hpot. To the iuu.i/.uineiU of the ui\ilerliu''.i, f i«fH‘nK 
resititcd his extorlionato custom hoii'C charpt*'', .uul sctik-d th * 
mailer by Lhrcaturiiay;' to telcf^raph sliaiphl to f.iiio. 1 h rt he 
■wanted to induce me to pay the tMtiiel-owivct-. Itvo .\tan.i I In u-sa 
pieces for each animal, merely for the jouriii'y tio.o S.taakin to 
To-kAr, scarcely two days distant. Df course ,i latp ■ slice ot 
the plunder would have ftmnd its way int i his own puikct: hut 
he was again foiled by a threatened appeal to liairo, and I so.m 
concluded a favourable contract for all the camels I requitctl, 
not only to To-kAr, but for the whole journey to ICassala. 

After that we became good friends , he visited tne on my 
island, and I on my part accepted an invitation to a Hiip|icr, at 
which the Bey treated me to at least twenty courses cilihk* or 
not, but without a drop of wine. Next in authority to iny bust, 
was a certain Conte Formigiio, formerly an Italian ofiicer, now 
military agent, port ofTicer, director iSrc., and to Idm 1 was 
indebted for many kind olTicc.s, A few (irei'k traders, su[t 
plemcntcd by sonic Servians and Croaliaiis, represented the 
European element in Sawflkin, I wa.s not a little siii'iiiised to 
notice a Rii.s.sian adage inscribed above one of their doors, 

Owing to the Abyssinian war, it was just then no easy matter 
to hiic carncl.s, a large number having alreiuly been secured by 
the Egyptian government. It also fr{:([iientl)' haiipenetl along 
the route, that the drivers took advantage of the night or the fog, 
to leave travcllcns and their baggage in the inlutspitahle wilder- 
ness, their conduct being dictated by the fear td being pressed 
into the military seivicc on their arrival at Kassala. llcncc 
throughout the expedition I UjoIc the precaution every evening to 
impound all their pack-.sacldlcs, and also detain one at least as a 
hostage for the rest, 

It was arranged to set out on February 27th, iH/G, when a start 
was actually made. But although the water was just then so 
low that towards evening we could cro.ss almo.st on dry groutul 
to the mainland, the camel-drivcrs refu.scd to coinc and fetch me 
and my effects from the island. I had accordingly to intrust the 
things to a somewhat primitive method of transport, and the 
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teiUH were struck after a rurtniithl's nie.ttniiinedt nii the [)lea-,ant 
little island. The luluiurejs ainl ho.itiuen t.uued tun liu.xes 
suspended by cmaU fnuii a jutle tu tlu' liu.it, v\lneh luttnpju us in 
twenty minutes round the little island of Saw.ikin to the coast 
at the track leading' from the town In lfef‘ 

El Gcf is chiclly inhabited by members tif the Hadendua 
branch of the Het?a (llejai nalhm, with a few reinesenutives 
of several other African peoples. E.Kcejit a few sit me Innisis; 
the dwellings aic all either straw huts or straw tents, good 
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enough to afford shelter against the sun, but awnrediy not 
against wind and rain. They are disposed in separate groups 
surrounded by thick, thorny hedges, or inclosiires, the first 
specimens of the so-called zeribas® that came under my ntitice. 


^ Since 1879 Sawdkln litw been cin- 
neoted With the suburb oC El Gef (El 
Kef)' by an embankment and a bridge ; 
since' 1884 by a railway viadiiot, 

'a 'fence or paling, has 


become in Sudan the specific name tor 
settlemetiw inclowil by palisade* or 
hedges, whether forming n single form* 
yard or a large villafie,~*R. It. 
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but every iiiuis^iiiablc type of which I was destined for years 
to have constantly before ray eyes. Busy crowds fill the main 
thor(»ii^dtrare all day loii^, while the side streets echo with the 
hammering of armourers, silversmiths, leather-workers and other 
craftsmen. 

Numerous hiiirchessers arc kept constantly employed by 
the vain young Ethiopian dandies having their impenetrable 
head of hair well greased and trimmed On this subject Von 
Maltzan writes: “ Amongst the black (that is, dark or swarthy) 
people of Sawdkin hair-di 
plays such an im- 
portant part that a 
whole street of 
shops IS devoted to this 
business. I saw some 
twelve shops which dealt 
exclusively in the egg- 
shaped balls of mutton- 
fat, the favourite hair 
0 i n t in e n 1. 

Close b j' 
were perhaps 
a ,s m a n y 
stores trading 
in the vaiious 
mineral pow- 
ders in all the 
colours of the HAoftKDOA riAiimRESbEK. 

r a i n b o w 

which are dusted over the greasy substructure and regarded 
as most effective. Here are also half-a-dozen tents of the 
native hairdressers, where the mysteries of the toilet receive 
the finishing touch It is not very attractive to assist at this 
beautifying process. Such places, however, are patronised 
only by the men, for the women indulge in their still 
more lavish consumption of unguents at home. The style in 
favour amongst the Had^ndoas of Saw^kin differs as a rule 
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but little from that of the <nlu‘r lii't;.t luhi-N, m t-vi-n of itu' 
Abyssinians,’- The black kinky ami wavy hair, i-iM-iitially 
different from the fine, woi illy liair nt the iicyyu, k diawii out 
so as completely to cover the ear, aiul is then disptisinl in 
two main divisions by a hori/oiilal parting. 1 he upper tme'S 
is raised to a top-knot, while the rest m plaited in Hinall tresses 
with their ends unravelled. But the whole is fiist of all saturaled 
with mutton-fat, which causes it to lel.iin llie shape 5.pven to 
it by the deft hand of the artist." 

The fat used for thi.s purpose is not melted down to the 
consistency of lard or tallow, hut taken fresh from tht> shaftiblcs 
and after comsidcrablc mastication rubbed in. The hair is 
divided into numcrou.s strands, plaits and tresses by means of 
a long round stick, or else an ivory or hoin rod, vvliieh after- 
wards servps as hairpin. 

Early on February 28th the camel-owners and drivers arrived, 
and the baggage wa.s arranged on the ground in loads adapted 
to the strength and age of the re,s[ieetive beasts. AiUn' the 
usual interlude of lively discussion, the Ueilotiins began to 
prepare the cordage for .securing the liuxen to the [iack't.addU's, 
thi.s cordage being made of iialin fibre whieh tlir travellers 
have to buy usually at the rale of .seventeen nr eighteen shillings 
the hundredweight. As a rule lire packages remain cordetl the 
■whole journey, those of course exceitled \vl ich contain provisions 
and other articles in con.slanl use. To avoid the trouble of 
this continual unpacking, I had boxes specially uiudc with 
drawers as shown at p. g. 

When everything was safely corded, my jieojile went to look 
after their own simple wants, and take leave of their wives and 
children. Meanwhile, I returned to Sawilkin to make some final 
arrangements and pay a parting visit to the governor, from 
whom I received another letter of recommendation to the Mudlr 
of To-kar, On my return, after meeting the usual importunate 


^ The tribal name Hadhidoa, Is derivol means " Chief" or" First I’eople," a tide 
from the Bega words Bida, chief, master, flaitering to the pride of these tkidouins, 
and endoa, people. Bedouins ; hence it —R. B. 
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demauils for iia/zs/zh/i,'- I foiiiul the camels already on the spot, 
and had them loailed witiumt further delay. 

Soon after luton we were fairly on the way, the caravan 
proceeding in the following oidei ; first, a powerful, sinewy 
Il.idendoa youth, imveloped in his cotton a long narrow 
•strip with colouied hordet wrapped round his loins, and leaving 
the U[iper part of the body exposed and shining in the sun like 
a Benvenuto Cidlini bronze, lie held by a halter the leading 
camel, which was followed by the nine other beasts of burden 
strung together in .s'inglc file. In the rear were the two 
saddled camels with our rifles, eaclr led by a Hadendoa. Our 
escort consisted altogether of four camel drivers, the Mbir or 
conductor, and an interpreter, all armed with spears, to which 
one or two added a buckler of rhinoceros hide, and a long, straight 
two-edged sword in a red-brown sheath hanging from the left 
shoulder. Judging from the numerous broad .scans, which 
curiously enough occurred mostly on the back and edge of the 
right shouklcr-blacle, I concluded that our Ilacldndoa fricrid.s 
inatlc rather a free use of these weapons in their incessant 
quarrels and bickerings. 

Many of tlie stroku.s, however, may have been due to the 
ambition of aci|uiriiig the title of Aklw-cl-h>u\t^ Defender or 
Protector of the village maiden : for on certain fc,slivc occasions 
the young Begas often challenge each other to a duel of a 
peculiar de.scriiition, Htripiicd to the waist, and armed with a 
lash of hippopotamus hide, they belabour each other till they 
give way, thoroughly exhau-sted and stieaming with .blood, 
Whoever shows most staying power in these singular combats 
securc.s the honourable title of Akhu-el-benS^t, of which he is not 
a little proud. 

By the side of the caravan walked my servant, Karar the 
cook, and the KanCiri negro, Bu-Bekr ; a little donkey purchased 
in Sawfikln also trotted along in all the glory of its English 
saddle, sheepskin housing and holster. This was to be my 


^ Bahshfsh, pi operiy bakhshish, from the 
fersian pnstnl, gift, gi cUuUy, 


is a word with which all iravellers in 
the Mohammedan woild are painfully 
familiar. 
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mount through slcpiio atul savannah, uwr saiuly aiul iituu' 
wastes; for I still pieforred the as*, Ui iho vanu-l, imitisf to the 
convenience of cli.smounLing wlmnwin' any oliservuLion.s luui to 
be taken along the route. 

Leaving Sawakin and Gef hchiiul us. we look a smith easterly 
direction, parallel with sever.d western viilges, each iirojevling its 
granite spurs and offs’hoots across the flat eoasllniuls On these 
coastlands, the Srlhil’- of the Aralis, oui rmul to To-kar lay much 
nearer to the sea than to the hills, whcieas the ordinary anti shorter 
route to Kassala keeps closer to the uuiges and much more in 
a south-westerly direction. On the east, at a distance of twenty 
to forty minutes, we had the blue sea constantly in view, the 
flat coastline being here disposed in lumieious curves. As at 
Sawikin, the almost peifcctly level stiand .shoaled very grtuhmlly 
and consisted of coralline lime.str)ne, which in .smooth water was 
betrayed by the emerald tinte of the .se.a. Uut this was again 
interrupted by a white line of surf fringing the limestone clink 
along the eastern hori'/on. The patches of tamarisk sciub that 
I Imd noticed at GiSf, wen: now displaced !>>' the sanira, or 
samor {Acacia sjiimcar^a), vai'kd here and tlicre with the'utl* 
(Acacia pUrygocavpa vSV.) 

But here the mo.st prevalent plant was a shrub with short, 
thick, fleshy leaves which the lladendoas callctl AMi. This 
coast vegetation was alive with the song of tlu; crested lark 
(Aiauda cvUtaici), while the allied African species, the hlack- 
necked Coraphites melariauchm, flitted close try us. \V‘e miticed 
three varieties of the ubiquitous wagtail, the AfalfttiHa aifia, 
sulphurm, and Jlava, besides the steppe harrier (I'itais pal/idiis)^ 
the peregrine falcon, the Egyptian dove {'/'itrUir sciit'pn/ensis) 
veiy frequently, and several .species of tire slonu-clval (Saxica/a 
santhomelaena and G'. kneomdd). 

From the western hills, distant about eight miles, scv'cral 
torrents flow to the coastlands, some in the rainy season reaching 


^ Whence the term SawAkih, SwAhili, 
collective name of the mixed Bantu popu- 
lalions of the sealioaid opposite Zanzibar. 
“ 'Ud, called also La Vi/, through 


fuaion of the article ; Oydl el-'ud ; 
compare the French fiVw, for (km 
from kiorty M/mi m jvj'. 
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tlic sea, others runnin^f out in the sands. Of these I ascertained 
the names of two, the lar^e and noithern Khor Ghoab or Guob 
wlrich reaches the sea at Mersa (Port) luitabeb, and the smaller 
Khnr Nauvhih.ib. 

About five o'clock, findinif a suitable camping'-ground, we 
pitched our tents, and cmjoycd the declining hours of a model - 
ately cool evening. We were alone in the wilderness ; as far as 
the eye could range not a tent or wreath of smoke was visible 
to betray the presence even of the temporary home of a passing 
nomad. But the feathered world sent us their representatives 
in the lively little nodding and cuitseying stone-chat, the grace- 
ful, dainty, white or yellow wagtail, cuiiously contrasting with 
the repulsive carrion vulture, the rakhavi of the Arabs. Immense 
flocks of the striped sand-grouse {Pterochs Lkhtensteinii) came 
from the west, flying veiy high in the direction of the watering- 
places on the coastland.s. At night oui slumbers wcie now and 
then disturbed only by the disagreeable howl of the jackal. 

Next moiiiing wc; were astir with the sunrise, and special 
attention had now to he paid to the riding camels, one of which 
was mouiUc'd by Kopp. Wc still continued in the same .south- 
easterly direction, the Red Sea on oui-left, the hills on our light 
hand, But the farther we advanced south, the farther the many 
created and jagged heights receded from the coast ; or it wa.s 
rather the coastline trending ca.stwarcls that withdrew fiom the 
mountain range, which maintained a somewhat uniform southward 
direction. 

We again crossed some dry watercourses, that I should have 
scarcely recognised as such, had hot my attention been drawn 
to them by the guide. The monotony of the sandy plain was 
here somewhat relieved by a toleiably abundant scrubby vegeta- 
tion, conspicuous amongst which were the tall, leafy, roof-shaped 
crowns of the acacia, ‘ known to the Haddndoas by the name 
of SAngane} Wc also frequently met the Cassia obovata, 
the SenA-Mekka of the Arabs, which the Hadendoas call 
Ambcrki. 


^ Acacia spirocarpa, 11. widely diffused throughout the steppe. — R. B. 
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Thh tnomins: our cj-tw wm: ;^l.wUloi)i‘d hy tliu til' thi' 
first couple of g;i/.fl!cs, who iirc hi'iv nut nuaily so 'fiiy an in the 
Libyan desert. Even after a slmt they ilo iu>t .liwuys ianuiil 
away, but often lemain.at a distance nf a fev^ huiitln'd j.iuls, 
looking- wQiulcringly at the apintiailuni; lue. .‘several veiy small 
hare.s {_Liftis hfibt'IUmix) starting fmin their fiinns, sped swiftly 
by beyond the range of our guns. Our i>rnniuil>i;_;ic.il roll<-ction 
received a few acldition.s, including the grouiul tlnve . ( 'haUof'hthu't 
afro) of metallic sheen ; vve also secuuxl the nest of a raven 
{Connis scapnlatiis) with four eggs, three of which imforlunalely 
got broken. Cranes in flocks of five to ten rose from the 
brushwood at considerable distances fr<nn us. 

On the third da;r we lo.st .sight of the sen, as the coastline 
tiended more and more eastwards, while the view wa.s further 
obstructed by a line of )'e!lovv sandhills. 'I’lie range on our right 
hand also receded, and was presently concealed by the Jebel 
Shaba .skirting the oast .side of the Wiidi ( Issir, vvliieh is traversed 
by the caravan route to Kassala. This large (luvia! valley readies 
the coast between the Ureba and the ruggt'd Sliab.i range, which 
rises to a relative height of over nxm feet. Ilere the groiiml 
was covered with fine sand, the low dunes overguivvii with scrub 
giving it the aspect of a rolling steppe. 

At this point of the route converge two walercour es, the 
Khor A.shad and Khor Siterab, both rrf which scud their rain- 
water to the Red Sea. 

About, two o'clock on the Uiird day we inrtered the delta 
district of the Khor bdraka. In the course of an Iwnir we crossed 
probably more than a dozen small, more or less deep, duuinds ; 
there could be no doubt that the intervening .sjiarcs were at 
times under water, and that after the rainy season the rest of 
the flood subsides into these channels. 

The whole district was covered with leafless brushwood, the 
shrubs firmly closed agatn.st the parching atma.spht‘rc. Hut on 
the return of the rains the budding lea ve.s expand, andin an 
incredibly short time every tree and shrub is ckilhcd in fresh, 
verdure. 

' We soon reached the Khor Aquctld, whose dry bed contained 
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nc'lhinjf but dct'p and water-holes, and just then even 

these were dry. Immeiliately beyond the Khor Aquetid, the 
p.irchetl .scrub di.sapj)ear.s, and the ej'^e is relieved by the bright 
foliage of the bfinm Osliur {Culvtropis proceva\ the .slim tamarisk, 
plantations, well gleaned durra fields, cotton shrubs interspersed 
witli tents and large flocks of goats. Our camel drivers now 



Here the monotony ofthc route cami' at to-kar. 


was relieved by the cha.se ; 

some gazelles were stalked, and in the evening after encamping 
Kopp brought down a fine eagle {Helotarsm ecandatns). From 
the tamarisk came the coo of the dove ; but our night’s rest in the 
camp beneath these trees was marred by swarms of small but 
none the less irritating musquitoes. The bites, which at To-Kar 


r Tff-Art/', a Begn word in which 7i is II. Ahikvist (Tu BaeUwie or Bishnii 

tlje femiuine article. According to Hen- language) gives the mearnng "hill,” 

glln It means “ The Well bill Mnnzingei '‘eminence," answeting to the Arabic 

writes P’AIrr-with the masculine article, '‘Tell;" but as this word is masculine, 

and tianslates “ravine” or “valley." the form would be not 
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[ had the opportunity of fx iiTdaiuj( h\' tho tuiinlred, itch uvKt 
unpleasantly and raise blisters. 

Next mornint,'' wc readied the laif^e aiul deep Khur AiUiteli, 
whose well.s containcil water. Heyund a saiuiy disliiet we 
crossed two other Khnr.s and at nine o’cloekanived at Tn Kar, 
halting before the house of Soroker, the only lesitlent flinsiian 
m the place, This excellent linguist, who seemed at heune in 
every language, had been settled here about a twelvemonth, and 
on my handing him our letters of introduction g.H'c; us a very 
friendly welcome. 

The camels now coming up, for 1 had pushed ahead, Kluirsldd 
Efendij Mudir of To-Kar, assigned me a site for nur camp 
opposite the Diwan under the shade of two Parkinsonians. He 
showed us every couitesy, and invited us to the inevitable colTee 
and sherbet in the .stately, two-storeyed Government House 
built by himself. 

Khurshld Efcndi, an Armenifin, proved himself to be a 
Turkish oiftclal of more than average intelligemx'. (te, not only 
willingly gave me all the information I expected from him, but 
also treated me with genuine Ma.stern hospitality, Not satisfied 
with entertaining myself and KopjJ.hc had one tlish after another 
' served up to our party, employing even some of tlit; little garrison 
for the purpo.se. The food was carefully protected against the 
evil eye, and, what was of more consetjuena' to us, against 
dust and other accidents, by the prettily worked straw cover 
customary in Sudan, Another round in the evening, so that we 
revelled in luxuries, 

To-KSr, which like Sawdkin and Massawa was formerly under 
direct Ottoman rule, a Turkish fleet having reduced the seaboard 
in 1557, was ceded with the whole of this region in 1H63 to tlie 
Khedive, who placed it in charge of a Mudir with a small 
garrison subordinate to the governor of Sawftkin. The Mudir 
had at his disposal a few notaries, and a wakil or agent, with a 
'few dozen soldiers housed in mud huts like tho.se of Egyptian 
1 Villages, and employed chiefly as tax-gatherers. The commercial 
, world was represented by a few Greek dealers or hucksters, the 
, population of this oasis being completed by the mcmbcr.s of 
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several Be^fa sub-tribes, engaged almost exclusively in stock- 
breeding. Large herds of camebs, cattle, sheep and goats arc 
reared by them. But To-Kar was also a penal settlement for 
ICgyptian convicts, who were seen loafing about in chains. 

1 he value of this alluvial oasis, the only place on the seaboard 
wheie tillage is pos.siblc, depends on the inundations of the 
Bilraka, which rises on the north-west slopes of Abyssinia (the 
Dembelas plateau), but is not a peiennial stream. After the 
first periodical rains its bed becomes saturated with moistuie, 
and swampy ; then the continual downpours flood the various 
channels, sending down to the coast at Mersa Trinkatat a 
copious stream, coloured a led-brown by the sands and erosions 
of its banks. 

Khor Bdraka^ sends its waters to To-kar in the month of 
September, but not continuously for the whole month, the delta 
being flooded during this period twice, or even oftener, suc- 
cessively. On the subsidence of the first flood tillage begins, 
the ground being now .softened by the water and manured with 
the fcrtilixing mud, By dams and canals, of somewhat primitive 
form and in-sulTicient in number, the water is distributed over 
the sorgo fields, but the natives also cultivate two varieties of 
cotton, the American and the ICgyptian (“ Ashmdni ”), besides 
mclon.s and pumpkin.s, tobacco, onions, and othci vegetables. 

It may hapjicn, however, that the next inundation is too 
strong to bo dammed ; then the seed, often already sprouting 
is swept away, and all has to be done over again. The sorgo 
{Sorghum ini/garc}, the staple product of the soil, ripens in two 
or three months, and is garnered during the months of December, 
January, and February ; cotton, wdiich takes four months to 
ripen, in B'ebruary, March, and April , and the raw material 
at the time of my visit had a market value of six shillings 
the hundredweight. The Egyptian cotton fetches a higher price 
than the American, having a longer and more easily .spun staple. 

^ A7;0/' Afi nte would mean in Arabic ness. Anyhow, the name indicates both 
a beneficent watercourse, a dispenser of ihe (.treani itself and the fluvial valley — 
“‘blessings;” but Heiiglin refers it to R B, 
the HamillcfEthiopic) barakha = wilder- 



I li.id the Ujijt iiliuiils Ml { \ I'u: is'i ; fv *.*■,' Ii, > , ■ 

uiijiU.isaiill) iisiii I.U-.C !(5i .ft t ■ 

Nt*\t lui'riHUj; \u- il'.ttlu'.! tti* 'it t ' Lmh \ 

whti'it* wt-lU I'Miitiiiiitii u.ttis, l»"'i 1 .s . 1 '.,,., 1/ ' . 

cnissi'il ivvtMittu’i Kli n . .is it.ti. Mii-.''. *! ! ,► | 

haltiiij.; Iiff'ii'i' thf tiMii-a' mI , -mih iL. ■ ■< .'ici 

it\ lilt' Ihi-' cs.it'SiiHt tin. .lit t. ,.i [ i? ; sh 

t'virn' -t f l!i li !:< s.' .iS sj’ i ,■„! 

till my tKuuUii;4 him mu h'Um'. m /. .iv u - 

friendly vwictinu'. 

The camels now oimini; »j>. i< 'I I lu.S jm -lie.! ih' Klne h< i 

I'.fcndi, .Miidir nf ro-Kiir, .is-^iyind m%‘ .i :t- i a mu* ciaf:;! 

ojipdsitc tlie 1 hwaii utiiier tlit* sh ide t»i sv, < I'ehm .»!> *'t . Ui 
shtivvcd imcveiy cmirttsv, .imi iiniltd i|s jhi m- vnaMe 
iiml 'thei'hel in Uie st.it*'!y. U\<> i -tu.iety 

iiuilt liy hinist'!!'. 

Khuishitl h.fVtuli, ;m Aimmu.m, {.(,.v<d huna'i Im {>»- t 
I'urkish tiHiei.U ttf mmt' lliaii 4V-i'i,i';i- mii hey m <' He ..uh 
\villii4;ly ffast* me all the tiitminaluat I i % ji.. n ,S h "lu turn, l»uf 
also treated mi* uilh yemiine hastepi h-» .puaht t , S ■£ ..Ut «» d 
willieiitertaiiu'iiM mv-elC and hal » ik di.fi «(t, i 4n«a!iri 

HerWtl tip Loour party, einpln) my. ettii a.m- i.t ih* hoh ,;,no lai 
for the purpose, The fotitl vtas * an Itiih pi. a*, ted k.-.tm.Mhe 
evil eye, uiid, what w.e. ol lume i.ms»i|tit ta «• to « .m usi.f 
dust aiul other aecitlenls, ti>- the ptetltly wtuhed tlr.uv «.a<i 
customary in .Sudan, Another namd in the eu-stui.;, ..tint «<- 
revelled in luxuries, 

To-Kar, which like Sawakiii and Mass.iu.i w.et (..(nn tU tm»lei 
direct Ottoman rule, a I'lnkish lleelhiuSm; o dined (he .cahoud 
in 1 5 5 7 , was ceded with the wlmle ot' tin. i:r'.,;i>.ti m yo'.j the 
Khedive, who jilacetl it in eharye of a .MttdJt aith a .mat! 
garrison .subordinate to the governor *4 Saw .'don I tu \!tidii 
had at his disposal a few noUiru>, .uid a waki! or ay« of, with a 
few dozen soldiers housed in mud ImtH itke iliosf ,4 I-.yyptwn 
villages, and employed ehicdlyas tax gatheiers. The rommrriiai 
world was represented by a few (Jreek deab'r-t or lurk dors, the 
population of this oasis being entnpieted by the fnembtr^ of 
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*.t vi‘ial ,,ul) alimist t'xi'liisivi.'lv' in stock- 

Iticsdiit;'. I liciils <tf (iiiiu-N, callk', sheep ami poat.s are 
leaieil hy them. Hut 'I'o-Kar \i>ts also a penal settlement I'oi 
I\t‘,\[itian tniuirls, who weie seen loafmt( about in chains. 

1 he \ahie dI this alluvial oasis, llm only place on the seafioaial 
uheii lilla-i is [lossihle, ilepeiiiLs on the imimlalioiis of the 
H.’uaka, w hu h lise-. on the noilh-wesl slnjies of ,\.b\ ssinia tthc 
nemlielas phiteau', hut is not a perennial stietim After the 
fust perimlical r.iius its bed becomes satin, ited with moisture, 
and swampy ; then the continual ilownpom.s Hood the various 
1 hannels, semlino (.lown to the coast at Mer.sa Trinkatat a 
copious stream, colomed a rcd-hioivn by the sands and erosions 
of its hank'., 

Khor Iku.tka ' sends its waters to To-kar in the month of 
Septembei, hut not continuously (or the whole month, the delta 
heiim hooded dmiti^j tins period twice, or even ofiencr, ,suc- 
eessi\(d>‘. t hi the -ailisidenee of the first lloml tillage liepins, 
tile p'lound beinj; iioiv soiieiieil hy the water and m.imu'cd with 
the leitilir’inp mud, Uy d.uns and i .luuls, of somewhat primitive 
foim .tnd iieaitfn tent in ininiher, ihe waler is distriliuled over 
tlir sojpo licld'., blit llie n, dives alst) lullivale two varietie.s of 
cotton, the .\im ricati and ttie l^p-jilian i'" Ashmi'iiii "), heside.s 
ineluiis and pumpkins, tobaieo, onions, ami ollit>r vepotable.s. 

U may h.ippcii, however, that the iieKl imitidalion is too 
stroll;; to he <iaiiuneil ; then the seed, often already .sproutin^f 
is sneiit away, and all has to he ilone over apnain, The sorgo 
I S'e;g'//w;// , the stajile product ot the soil, lipens in two 

or three months, .ind is garnered during the months of Ifeccmber, 
Januaiy, and I*'ehuiary ; cotton, which lakes four months to 
ripen, in h'eliiu.iry, March, and Aptil ; and the law material 
at the time of my visit had a market value of six .shillings 
the huftdrediveiglU. I'he ICgyplian cotton fetches a higdicr price 
than the Amerit-an, having a longer and muie easily spun staple. 

1 A'A.ir A/oiiij wimUl mfiiii in .kralm ih",s. Aiiylmw, iho name indicates both 
a bem-Ro'ia Wiiwrcnurse, a ilbitcttscr of ihe'-tream lOelf and ihe fluvial valley.— 
'•Idt-siiif;*! ; " taU llciiglin rerers it to K. B. 
ihc tlnimtie(t'ahioiiic) ^ wiltler- 
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Owing to the cnoimous quantities of sand can led awdy hy 
the sudden frcshcta fiom the uppoi valley and duiio.sitod lovvei- 
clown, the To-Kai basin is subject to almost yearly changes. 
Branches of the main stream, formerly iierhaps Ihoui.sclvcs 
copious watei courses, get silted up, and at hist cease to dis- 
charge any watei, while fresh channels aie excavated at hnvci 
levels. Of the twelve or fifteen blanches of the Baiaka delta, I 
myself crossed only the two larger ones in the noith-vvc.st, and 
of these the Khor AqiietTd illustrates the foregoing statement. 
Formerly a watercourse, at present it icmains cliy, even duiing 
the highest floods. The Khor Antiteb alone now sends down 
the flood-waters to the sea. 

Were the water fully utilised by a pioper system of iirigation, 
the resoinces of the To-Kar oasis might be gieatly increased. 

We left this place on March 6th, when I took leave of the 
kindly Mudir with a parting cup of coffee, and icceived from 
him some introductions to the authorities in Daga and Kassala. 
We were now under a new guide, and our party was joined by 
an Arab traveller en route for Kassala. Ihoceccling .soiith-wesi- 
waids, we crossed some cluna and cotton-fields, udicre a few 
peasants wcic turning up the .soil with the most priiuilive of 
ploughs. On the left some wells wcic pa.s.sed, aflor iiFich we 
again cnteied a sandy tiact, intersected fiirthei on by several 
Idiors, of which Khor Otil (Odil) alone wa.s noteworthy. Beyond 
}t were some dukhn fields (l^cniciHarid). 

In the evening we encamped near the huts of some ITadencloa.s, 
who had here become settled at least for the few weeks requiicd 
by the durra and dukhn to ripen. 

Next day we reached the Khor Baraka, which we had left 
to our right, where it makes a gieat bend to the west. We 
traversed a broken tract with eminences strewn with sand, 
and here and there some dunes of considerable size Here the 
characteristic vegetation — Phyllanthiis, Calotropis and Sodeda 
decidua — soon succeeded by larger forms, such as the San- 
gane Acacia (A. spirocarpd) followed by a row of tall tamarisks 
which brought us to the right bank of the Bdraka. 

I must confess that the first sight of this stream surpassed 
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all my expectations Knowing it to be only a periodical liver 
I tancied we should find it a stony, sandy fluvial bed, exposed 
to the glowing solar heat and difficult to follow. But at the 
point where we struck it nothing of all this was to be seen 
Aftci piercing the thick tamaiisk wall, we descended a steep 
bank ten or twelve feet high down to a uniformly excavated 

fluvial bed stretching 
JiliL .. . away to the south, and 

covered with hard sand 
eas}^ to traverse. 

Northwards at the 
distance of a rifle-shot 
the Biiraka made a bend 
preventing an e.xtcnsive 
view in that di- 
rection. But to- 
wards the south 
it piesented the 
aspect of an 
easy highway 
some fifty paces 
broad, inclosed 
on both sides 
by high banks 
densely wooded 
with trees and 
shrubs. Thepic- 
vailing plants 
were tamarisks 
growing close 
together, and 

in many places forming an impenetrable living wall with 
the bright green creepers {Cissits adenantha) by which they 
were interlaced to their summits. 

The homely feeling that pervaded the scene was enhanced 
by the coo of the dove, the walrbhng and piping of various little 
songsters that had their retreats in the dense foliage. The sun 
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was still low on the eastern hoiizon, so ihiiL the lelt side of 
the nver valley lay in the shade of the tall vej^idatlnn. In 
African lands I have seldom enjoyed a inoie pleasant morninji’ 
stroll than beneath the dehs>htfully cool shailc of these lainaiisk 
groves Unfortunately the beauty of the landscape was not 
maintained highci up In some places the vegetation along 
the edge of the valley grew thinner ; elsewhere the Ih'iraka 
Itself was laid unclci dukhn fields, while our progicss was ub- 
stiucted by the deeper sands. A fresh turn of the valley 
brought into view the bold gianiLc langc of the Shaba 
mountains, affoiding a fine background to a beautiful picture. 

Farther on appeared dense thickets of the light blue-gieen 
colotiopis shrub, whose milky sap is dreaded by the natives, 
causing inflammation of the parts it touches. At the Tamcnre^ 
wells we rested awhile, and then quitted the bed of the Bdraka, 
making a short cut across a considciablc bend, where the march 
was at first much impeded by largo heaps of driftsand. This 
was followed by stony gioiind with scant vegchation, soon 
merging in lines of hills of consitlerahlu height, stiewn with 
dark-coloured shingly granite. These lulls wore offshoots from 
the range, s that lay in fiont of u.'--. 

On our left the Jebcl Ileina drew neaicr, tbo foothills being 
skirted at a distance of two or thioo niile.s by a belt of tiunarisks, 
which masked the Ikiraka h«re bending lound to the cast. 
Farther on we crossed the Khor To-Sbikh, which in the khartf, 
or rainy season, sends its flood waters fioin the Shaba hills clown 
to the Baraka. 

Our tents were pitched in the evening gloaming, which 
imparted a weud aspect to the picturesque mountains, at whose 
foot we were encamped. The bare, rugged crags, domes and 
peaks of these granite and schistous hills were radiant with the 
glow of the gold and rosy sunset tints, recalling the somewhat 
similar though still more varying picture of the Alpine aftci-glows. 

By the time I had made a clean copy of my daily jotting.s and 


’ Tamemi is a compound Begateim, 
fiom id/nsn oi tetuen = ten, and = 


well; hence "Ten tVelk,”— R. B 
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OF THE KiioE. BAKAiCA {J^rom a draxvin^ by L h- fjscher ) 
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some cleft of the rocks, be comes out at night, hanging about 
the villages, encampments and faimyaids. When pressed by 
hunger, hegi'ows very daring, and, for want of better, will carry 
off flesh or dressed skins, and is even said to make a meal on 
butter and milk But his favouute prey are horses, asses, mules, 
sheep and goats 

Natuie assumed a no less lovely appearance in the morning 
than on the previous evening. Like the portals of some mighty 
Alpine land, the lugged peaks stood out in the west, east and 
south , at a distance of eighteen or twenty miles, was visible to 
the right the highest summit of the Jcbel Shaba (3,500 feet), the 
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Jowcr Mount Eane ^ in tho foi-c.>”'i/nnui liulhnjLj al/nowl perpen- 
dicularly southwards. Still far to the .south, veilcxl in the blue 
moining haze, stood Adaro Reb.i, tl\c Joliel Ahniar, oi “Red 
Mountain,” of the Aiabs, whence ramify towaids Shrdia .sm.dlei 
ridges distinguished by the name of Shfdia .ssaghir, or “Lessci 
Shaba.” From the Great Shaba run connecting ranges noith- 
wards, and beyond these theic is still vLsiblc the cloud-cappcil 
Umba.2 

Countless lower chains and lines of lulls lay between us and 
the Jebef Fleina away to the east. This hilly distiict is held b)' 
a qabtlch^ of the Beni ’Amr nation. On our left runs at a shoit 
distance the belt of tamarisks, towards whose shade my eyc.s 
turned yearningly, for our track lay now across an unintcic.sting 
hot, sandy, and stony distuct, with a spaisc growth of the 
charactciistic Phyllanthns. FormypaiL I could not make out 
why we did not march along the lied itself of the Bi'iraka ; but to 
all our inquiries the con.stant answer of the guide was : “ We shall 
get thcic presently.” 

On the light and left the mountain masses tlrew c'onLimially 
nearer, so that the tiuc fluvial valley was no longer much more 
than four miles broad. Yet the highest ciests of tlie eastern and 
western ranges may still h.ive been .some foity miles apait ; the 
intervening hdly space, constantly rising and assuming mom varied 
forms, IS divided by the Biiraka into an eastern and western 
section occupied respectively by the Beni ’Amrs and the 
Hadendoas 

Giving chase to a herd of gazelles I found myself amid the 
foot-hills of the Shaba range, whcic the surface consisted 
cverywheie of a daik brown rock stieaked with lighter vcin.s, 
pel liaps basalt with quaitz veins. The natives call these liilis 
Togana * 


Banc, the giant vulture , the Begii 
of this legion are fond of giving animal 
names to theii mountains Thus the 
“ tlyama,” the “Wolf,” and otheis 
occuinng fmthei on — R B. 

^ Uriba, the “Mountain,” tn a pte- 
eminent sense 


® Qabtlch, aijjj pi. qabAyil, tribe. 
By the Fiench the leim has been applied 
in a special sense to a group of Ueibeis 
inhabiUng the coast langes aliout the 
fiontieis of Tunis and Algeiia. — R. B. 

'* Tt^atia — flat land 
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About midday we wciebackon the west margin of the Th'iraka, 
heie foiming a peifcctly vcilical scarp twenty-five to Ihiitj' feet 
high, scored by deep channels, through which flow the intci- 
mittent torrents from the Jebel Shaba. But just then the fluvial 
bed, apparently about ico paces wide, had been partly trans- 
foimecl to a large dukhn field. We descended the steep banks 
to fetch water from a place called Odwaii, that is, the “ great 
waterpot” Here the con.stant windings of the valley compelled 
us to cross the khor several times, until at last we left it 
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altogethei, encamping in the evening several hundred yards down 
a small lateral khor of the Baiaka Large flocks of guinea- 
fowl {Ahinnda ptilorhyiichd) were feeding among the scrub and 
grasses, while whole herds of gazelles still tempted us to give 
chase 

In this region we met the fiisl dura palms, rendered 
conspicuous by their forked branches with large deep green 
shady leaves spreading out like fans. Next day we wandered 
along through a sandy steppe till we again struck the Baraka 
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uboul. noon, Hero .s'omc tnnruls i'loin tlu* Jcljol IJoiii.t i-un 
vciyetl oji the nniin slrcnin ; l)Ul when uc < tin m ,itl vvnr 

t)f com sc, di'y and emiily. 

To-day the cai'avitn w.is wild \\ illi om iu-iiu-til at iho siulili n 
aplto.iranccof a cow ck'phaiit, uhit'h t'liiorpiH! aiili hot i ,dl fiiim 
the lamari.sk thicket, .scarcely a hundred paie-. in lionl ol H'., 
But the hutfc licast, drivin.i; the yoimp; one loiwiud with iiei 
tiunk, .soon di.sappcaied in the Im-h on the n[>p wife Mile of the 
khor, 

Ihoscntly tve icachcd the coiilhieiice of tlie Rhor I., nip, eh Inmi 
the west. Thi.s iributar}’ has a veiy larpe lluxail lied with hanks 
ovei six feet high, which, especially hip her iip.aie oterpruw-n with 
regular forests of suaeda anil tamarisks, slnmtinp ipi to a heiplu 
of Lwcnty-fivc feet. The Lanpeh enters the li.'iraka lU'arlv’ at iiplil 
tinple.s, but its valley .soon trtaids southwards, and I'arilier on we 
follmved it a long waj' in this tlirection, It desciihc*, a semi' 
ciiclc round the .southern slopes of the Adam Kfh.i, and as we 
.ulviuteed we, had the Ikirakaon oiir lidt and the I.aiipeh on oin 
ripliL hantl. 'I'lU' foniier we .snoii lost m;;1iI oi, oiciic; to the 
piojectinp'' sjiui'.s of the nionnlain.s, By whnh laithrr tm the 
trihuUuy also was cuneealed. 

So it coiUiiuicd the followinp da\ , when mn route was 
dcllected by the yVdari) Relia inoi'i' and iiioie to tite e.ist. h’roin 
a .speeies of mimosa, the Atjlxr of the Arabs, the tract now 
Davetsed lakes the name of Helcd 'I'awei, that is Mimosa Band. 
Beyond it the loute la)r lieLween roiuuUal hills, at fust oviT .i 
sandy plateau and then across sand-hills, wht're the Knrmei 
.shrub {Cadabci giaudidosa) thrive.s, and so again down to the 
Bfiraka, 

Here wc hoped to find wells, that is, water-holes ; but on out 
anival wc found them all trodden down and choked with sand, 
the abundant traces of elephants leaving no doubt as to the 
authors of the mischief. A whole herd of these patihydemis 
had recently come to slake their thirst ; but the .sandy giouiirl 
had given way under thetr enormous weight. 

The khor itself was converted into a sea of moving .sands by 
a strong north-east wind, which had been blowing for several 
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and which now caused us much Lrouhlc. The v-asl i|imit 
titles of sand washed down dm iut? the rain}' siswoii sutficicuth 
explain the si Itlnj; up ol the various conveij^’iny' luam hes, and 
the ony;in of the fresh channels excavated h}' tlie lusliiui; umIci- 
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Timber, snags, trees of the most diverse species and sixe, whose 
ouginal homes lay doubtless far from their present sites, are seen 
heaped up in the khor and along its brinks tvherc in the dr)- 
season they foiin the nucleus round which the drift-sands are 
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collected into dunes, until the lltiml uutt-i , .i-'.iui '.tu-cti rvciy" 
thinyf away, and hei^in to iiinke lusli de|io'.it-. 

Idu-ther on, we lu^ain came uiion tiKc.nl elcpfi.inl ,, .e, \u-ll 
a.s their calcined hones; hem e ii is ta iilciil tli,i,t tli('-,i' aniin.ds 
must abound in the Ihirak.i lands. 

My seivant, ICaiar, infonueil me he h.ul seen a ihie hllle 
dwarf in the hush; hut despite his emiih.Uu a>sm.mee. ami the 
rejicated exclamation " -u‘' alhih'." (hy Allah h, his sttay nas told 
in such a way a.s to laisc suspicions in my mmd of his \eracit\. 

Wc now halted neai a Iludendoa luie.unpment on the little 
Khor Tabatc, where we were widl shelteieil ayainst the nmih 
wind. On all side.s rose the rui.t“ed summit-- ol tlie lull-., ahme 
which towered the Jehel llai^er in the lie.ul of the upkuids 
occupied by the lleni 'Amr Hedoiiins. jMioul tins leyimi 1 uas 
entertained in camp with all manner ol contused and mostly 
I’outradictory accounts. I'he country had never been visited by 
any of iny ima|.;inative frimuls, whose. j.;'eo-;i',iphic,d re)>oiti weie 
lichly iiUer.spersed with fmeilul nlalemeiil-. Amomp-.t other 
marvels one of our party hiul mueh to say about < eitain biibbliii;; 
spriiih^s wliicli well up fioin the Jebel 1 layer. 

'I'he wiki lleni V\mr tribes ueenpyinp. the lii;;ld.inds, above 
vvhidi the doine-.shaped .smnmil of the Jeliel Il.iyri li-.e-i to ,ni 
altitude of over 6,ooo feel, are an inexhausiilile lopie ol eonver' 
sation, and a ncvcr-faiHnj:^ snbjeel of curio, sity.‘ I sluilt have 
elsewhere an opportunity of ilealiiij.' with the Heiii 'Ami';-, a 
people who.se po.sition amon^nsL the heterogeneous populations of 
Eastern Sudan has not yet been clearly iletermined. 

Our firearms, after the recent .saiul-stornis, leipiiriny to be 
furbished up, wc spent a day in the camp near the Hiuk'ndoas, 
where I was introduced to some culinary novelties. Aidcil liy 

^ They aie goathciclb subjecl to the the or (iraiitl Slicikh of ihe Ueni 

Beni-’Ainis ('• Son.-! of ’Amr) ; they tlwell '.\mrs; Imt they are oilu-rwisf almost 
iiv caves and solid huts in remote places, independent. 'I'la-y speak llic To-llc-la- 
aie somewhat wild and willi the occ-asion wit* (liegn) lanniiagt-, cimiiiifm to die 
piedatoiy. Milk is tlieir almost exclusive Bishaii, lladouloas, aiul other Ilainilic 
diet. They are subdivided into the Bet Irilies between Nubia and the Red Hea. 
Male, Bel ’Awed, Bet Basho, and flam' — U. B. 
ardn tribes, whose elders bring tiibnte to 
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sdinr piiNsitit; Ks^ypUati HnUlii'is, the uninads hrul captured an 
elepliant, siunc nf rvlui-i: iliicti llcsli fiiuiu.1 its way to oiu cnokins; 
])ots ; it rcsouililis litad' m tlavour, hut is far more .sinewy and 
coarse. In tire I'vcnnu', the I liidendnas lirougkt me some milk 
which I much relished. 

lJurinp, the day I w.is entei tamed with some maivellous 
stones ahniil lions, elephants, hulTalocs, which arc all common 
enough in this iei.;ioii. 'I'hc true and false, the possible and im- 
possible, were inextiicahlj- interwoven in these accounts, but 
weic all alike received with equal credulity by thecaf^ei listeneis 
Only now' and then, when the nairator gave too much bridle to 
his fancy, you might perhap.s hear some exclamation of siii- 
piisc, such as the familial ihish 'Allah! A strange, naive 
peo[)lc, lending a ready car to the extraoidinaiy and exceptional ; 
brave men, too, fond of danger in word and deedl 

(I'y this tiine the tniuhle-soine north-cast wind had fallen, and 
allhoiigti tlie heat increased w'ilh the rising sun, the next day’s 
march was c'djrtyahlc eamigh. 

Here also the changed sceiKuy of the sunemnding countiy 
gave fresh inleri'sl lo the jmiriuy. y\s we advanced .southward.s 
the Ihivial valley heeamc gradually so contracted by the ranges 
and their olfsluxils converging on liolh .skies, that our loutc was 
at last coiifiiied to the bed of the H.liaka itself, with its fringe 
of tainari.sk-tree.s. 'I'lic ground began to ri.se almost from the 
very luaigin of the liver towards the foot-hills. My well-mfoimcd 
guide gave me the local names for the now empty pciiodical 
torrents, for the mountain ranges and isolated eminences. Hcic 
wa.s a A'm/yc, an “ fXstiich ” mountain ; thcie a Jebcl and Khoi 
Kcraj, a “Ily.ena” mountain and wateicourse. On the west 
were visible tlie .smitliern spurs of the Jcbel Barassach, whose 
highc.st peaks may attain a relative elevation of 3,000 feet.^ 

After a two hours’ inaich I noticed some large and regular 
piles of stones, which on clo.sci inspection proved lo be graves 
like those discovcicd in the year 1865 by Schwcinfurlh on the 

1 Peiliiips the form 'ihould be Seno- being no letlei'7> in the Bega language — 
shiUt, “ the Iwat lioivc of btone.” The R. IS. 
spelling Tiuasach must be lejected, there 
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Jcbel Mamaii. 'I'hi'H' thi'y wcii- I'uiiiiti'il ti\ ihi* hiititht'il, 

fonniH^ a rt'^ular lniiial-j>l.i< <■ ; luil lu te' I r.iulvl luul i.uty tUc 
vaiyinj4 in si/r, and ''O der.uod that in mu' mily thn Hii’tiual 
foiin could 1 k' iocoL;iiizcd, 'l’ln» luo-nucd ,uui -it of 
the jiroup w'lis a M|uau' stnu'luu*, (vvtMitV ' ix Inrt Imu;*. ihiiUa'ii 
feet deep, and (inl\’ thiee feel hiyh, huilt td liat, luidu -.sed nIhiun 
and clay-slates, put tot^ether uitUuUt any inmlar. d lie low 
lieight was doubtless the result ul dilapidation. 

Above the stone covering jirojeeleil an aiela-d supi,'islruetuu‘ 
which, altiumgh formed only by the oveilapfiiii;; of the hliwks 
forming the walls, was sufficiently strony, Heiiealh this struettire 
was the grave proper, ciiveied with lare.e slabs, lleyoiid this 
nothing was seen, no tiace of monunients lliirty to fill) teet 
high, like those of Jehel Mamaii. 'I'lie [ire-eiil uilialnlauts of 
the distiict call these buildings biiyfit (it'iiii/hu "old lioiises." and 
assign them a ('hrlsti.in origin, lletu’e they lundd date tVom 
the time when Ahy.ssiiiian rule still t sumded lai in She ntnlli 
nearly to the verge of the lowlands 

My guide' iurormed me that several -aieh biiiial phue-, ni ctir in 
the lldraka valley, anti iii.iiiy id-.o in Ih-ni ‘Amr leriUoiy. 
Some, like, those of Jehel Maiiu'lii, in 1\‘ have eipujeil a 'ilieeial 
rcputatlmi, so that the mmiads luouojit llien ilead tioiil gne.it 
distances to dejinsil tlunu in such i)la< i -i. 

Following a winding stony traek across hilly gotges, where 
the way was much ohstiucleii liy variegaleil granites, wt' [Kissed 
round the Jehel Mclahtei (’* Hare Moiiiilain";, wtiieh lose on oiu 
left, shutting out the view of the Hfuaka. Here the ohserviiig 
eye was riveted by the continually sliirtiug jiielures of the 
mountain ma,sse.s, by the itulcsciibable cliami uf the light effects 
produced by the dazzling solar rays rellecled from the rock)' 
surfaces, and by the traiT<parcnl coloured masses in the sluule of 
the gloomy ravines*, 

Far bclorv us ran the green belt of tamarisks fringing the 
Kbor Bdraka ; only the scene acked the rdVeshiitg elfect of 
running waters. Gazelles bounding along the t.Lony [ihilcau are 
hotly pursued from crag to crag ; time and the track arc for- 
gotten in the excitement of the chase ; but we return at last 
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to tho car.'ivan rt-waiileil ])>• the cajilm-e of two of these lovely 
cfeatiius. l.ess fortvinato was my K.inuii seivant, Bii-Behr, 
who caiij^ht siyht of a ymnit^ wild ass {Asims Afriavius), but 
after a louo cluise reluniod fiom the hills empty-handed and 
^asfiing for liRMth. 

On the afleriuuin of Rlareh wc reached the Klioi Anseba, 
which has its .source in the remote Ilamazen cli.stiict, and aftci 
a coui.se of ueaily nao miles joins the right bank of the Baiaka. 
It piesents much the .same aspect as the main stream, and like 
it i.s inclosed by steep banks. \Vc found it thirty paces bioad, 
and followed its eouisc for some distance upwaids to a point 
wheic it trends to the cast. 

Next day, as we jicnctratcd still farther into the hills, the 
.scenery became still moic vaiicd. During a morning ramble 
from the camp, I hail ascended a neighbouring height, which 
commanded a wide prospect in tluce directions. In the east I 
beheld the An.sdia winding helweeii its high luggcd banks, and 
the characlerislie tamarisks marking tlie line of the Baraka. 
•South-ca.slwards ro.se lliciocky pinnacles of the Adarkhla range. 

Leaving a lateral allUumt of the Anseba, we ascended a 
hilly plateau, and for the ri'st of the ilay enjoyed all the charms 
of an Alpine laiulscapo. VVe mi.ssed, however, the vaiicty pecu- 
liar to our uorthern higldands- nosnfttransition.s from woodland 
to hare rocky height, s ; no lovely green or flowery meads to de- 
light and rcfre.sh the ej’c. Ileie all these upland plateaux, hills, 
and valleys are waste ami dead, umclicvcd by any giassy 
patches, by a single tree, or even a modest Alpine flower. Yet 
we were gladclenecl by these barren piospccts, which at least 
brought a pleasant change to our montonous daily loutes 

Now wo approached a lofty peak of the Jebel Sotal (“Green 
Mountain ”), whose precipitous slopes are washed by the flood- 
waters of the encircling Khor Baraka. 

In these uplands dwells the grey baboon {Cynocephalus Hama- 
d/yas), and I had soon an opportunity of obseiving a troop of 
nearly a hundred up among.st the rocks, led by a large, old 
male, the Sheikh, as the Arabs call him. The full-giown males 
arc easily recognized even at great distances by their size and 
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the lon^, t'ovoiin^ h.ini'.iii;; Iimiii auii-. .iiii) bn .i' f Tin 
liabnmis take siesta in ihe lu-.u <>! llie da}, luit sjifiiil 

mcirnintf' and tneniii!.'’ in a linnl .tlii'i mstets .nnl (itiier 

" Hinidl ilecr," .is well us uli kinds (>r\i'i‘ifs, lunl-.. .nul IruUs, 
which are sbiwed aw.'iy in .i mouth .umed vutli .i ino .i louiuib 
able set of teeth. In the eveniiu; llun .dso Usn.dle deseeud In 
the lower gioiind to i[neiu'h their thiist at the sjiiini_;s ,uid \\,iler~ 
holes, botiuyin^ not the least I'e.ir of the i kirk skinned natives, 

Thcii ^lim foe, the leoptnd, also ^.ive sieiis of bis [U'esence, 
The incicdible daiing of the Nimr,*as the At.dis e.d! him, makes 
this animal the terror of the neiyhbnurhood. As m^ile un the 
cray.s and tiees as on the jdains, uothiiiet, not even m.ui him<ell, 
IS safe from his attacks. Hut on the other bund the hostility 
manifested tovvtiuls him by alt other creatures, fnnn the smallest 
bird to the l<ujj[esl hahooii, i.s probably unpieredeiited in the 
animttl kink;doin. “It i.s a.s if all lud eoinhined itj|;eilu'i to warn 
each other uoidnsl the uhiiiuiloiis marauder. Seaieely is he 
detected by any little bird, when the whole featheied tube mises 
the hue and ei')’, due of live uumernus ravens approat hes, 
iiatisfies himself of llie foe'.s preseiu'e, and with .1 sere, mi ikuts 
down upon him, hiking lajod eare, however, to keep bevoiul the 
reach of hks diukuerou.s claws. Other r.ivens, alti.iried by llie 
familiar note, ilotdc round ; tlie whole eumpany [niisues tin,' 
robber Ihroukdi bush and bramlde, peivliiiij.; over him on bare 
branchc.s or rock.s, and clr.iwintt other .scofferH and wuineis to 
the apot.” 2 

In this .section of the Haraka, where it winds between the 
mountains, we frequently met pools 'at the foot of the rocks, 
which, in one instance, were rudely carved with mmicrnus dr.iw- 
ings of camels and cruciform figures. Hy whom or when they 
weie executed nobody could .sa}'. A short distance be)-oiul tills 
place, which was called Koliteb, wc encanqicd near a laiger 
pond at Mount Tinaycb,'' in the bed of the Baraka. 

1 Nimr, 01 Nctmii , a, panther ttach Halteu/t. 

or leopaul ; the lenffig of the Begos, _ “ ilu‘ " (hi-vl Minmlmn,” fiom 

^ A. E. Biehm, Srgchnis:e liner Keise E. B- 
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In the evening a high gale filled iny tent with whiiling sand 
to such an extent as to render writing almost impossible, The 
large fire, always kept up to scare away the beasts of prey, got 
blown about, and the glowing embers were sent flying over the 
sandy waste m front of the tents 

My people, who during the evening had talked of nothing but 
lions and other gruesome beasts, weie now fast asleep I looked 
round from time to time, and at sight of any distant object 
which in the doubtful starlight might escape recognition, my 
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mind became filled with fancies which sent the blood coursing 
more lapidly through the veins 

The moon now rose upon a glorious scene, to which an 
unspeakable charm was imparted by the solemn stillness of 
the night, the balmy breeze, and the consciousness of being 
alone beneath this tropical sky. 

But I also grew weary, and however weird this bewitching 
night-scene, which one so easily peoples with elves, goblins and 
monsters, I close the tent door and retire to rest, with the hope 
that our slumbers may not be disturbed by the prowling feline 
marauders. 


G 
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Si 

In iho inoi'nin!^ I liroui^iil tltnvn a \ ultuu-, w h, i uitli ntlu’r 
biiils of pi'i'y coiikl not nwnit mii' dcp.iiliiu' lu'lmi' tnlliii'; nn thr 
remains of a ^a/’clln I had slioi ilu- ila\ liafnK*. Idti luin davs 
HI nee our last halt near a few lladendoa teiil'-, vvt* liad nol niet 
a single human lieing. Hut 1 onihl uilliugly disja'ii-a- mth the 
presence of man, in older llielu-iler to enjoy llit tpandeurof the 
nature by which we uere Nitrniundeil, 

On the evening' of March mih, after passing the Jelud rinayeb, 
wc encamped at the I.anw.ieb well m-ar ihi; tents of ^olne 1 ladetn 
doas, Avho weic friendly enough to biing Us soine mill.. The 
impoi trinity of the jackals, who were eveiywheie ‘'loafing" 
about .surpri.sed and aniun-etl u.s. I'.vt'n before sunset the)- came 
trotting along the nv-er bank, planting' themselves- in front of us 
about a gunshot off, and waUhing every scrap that fell fiom our 
Imuds. The animals must have bi-en half f.imished, though it is 
also possilile that the nomads of this district may leave them 
unmo]o.sted, that tliey .shouhl venUne .so fe.ule-.sly within range 
of our rifles. 

To punish lliein for Iheir iiresuinjtlioii,.iUi| ,d.-io to secure a iiniot 
night'.s u'.st, I had a trap laid for them, .Scarcely ut-re our hacks 
turned when ti dismal chorus of howlinp, told us they had taken 
the bait. Vet we found the iron springe empty. It h.ul eert.iinly 
fallen, but in some to me inexplienhie way the goKbhaired rascal 
had managed to get off scot-free. The trap vv.is ajpun set, and 
■with the piou.s wish that one or other of the nightly choristers 
might thi.s lime be captured, we relurnetl to the tents. 

During the night we also heard u lion, his far-re.siuimling roar 
falling like distant thunder on my ear. I lisU'iied not without 
agitation, for thi.s was the fust litne I hail found myself at such 
close quarters with the king of beasts in llic wilderness. The 
fire, which protected us from too near a visit on the part of his 
majesty, was diligently .stirred up. Tor a time he pnnvlcil about 
our camp, betraying his prc.sence by tenifin Iiellnwings; but 
picscntly he made off for more promising huntirig-groiuul.s. 

Next morning I shot a young gazelle in the bush, b'or .several 
days gazelle had been oitr exclusive diet ; but although good 
enough in itself, tasting like roebuck, one may have too much of 
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anyLhmg. On a later occasion, while pursuing some of these 
animals, Kopp and myself lost the caravan, which had gone 
ahead I wanted to stop at the Khor Logwdb, which flows, when 
it docs flow, in a wide bed between flat banks to the Baraka 
But seeing no signs of the convoy, we pushed on, despite the 
svrltry midday heat. We soon came on its track, and to avoid 
losing oui way we followed every winding of the Baraka, reaching 
Karkabat m the evening well-nigh exhausted. 

Here we came upon a Beni’Amr settlement, and also rejoined 
the caravan. The pain of a swollen foot detained me two days 
in Kaikabat. But despite the foot I ascended a neighbouring 
hill which commanded a wide prospect, and also enabled me to 
take angular measurements of numerous summits, with a view to 
a more accurate cartographic, repiesentation.of the Bdraka valley. 

As already stated, my guide was a well-informed person, and 
was able to give me the local names of many mountains. 

At the foot of the hill stretched the Kaikabat plain, a verdant 
forest of acacias and tamarisks densely interwoven with creeping 
plants To the north lay the confluence of the Khoi Harabsoid,^ 
while the plain itself was traversed by the Khor Karkabat, which 
faither south was joined by a small toirent. 

Eastwards tlic horizon is bounded by the crests of the ranges 
stretching away one beyond the other far into the Beni ’Amr 
domain. From my own observations confirmed by the repoits 
of the Beni ’Amrs, I concluded that this domain is still more 
decidedly mountainous than has hitheito been supposed. 

On my return to Karkabat I found the swollen foot so much 
worse that I had to take to my angareb’^- for the lest of the day 
I gave audience to my swarthy neighbours, and endeavoured to 
procure from them explanations of doubtful points in the moun- 
tain and river systems of the land. 


^ Ilarabsoid, peihaps etymologically bfraps as to seive for couch, sofa, table, 

connected with the Bega woid hanb, a in a woid, as a univeisal aiticle of fiuni- 

water-bkin. ture. The woid angaieb is the Bega 

“ Aiigarcb is the hed-post found in foim of the Nubian avgare, a settle or 
eveiy hut and tent tliioughoiit Nubia and bedstead. 

Sudan. It is so adjusted with leathei 
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DespiU' the sore I'ant wt; reMiitu-d niii imiun-v uu Maiih ip 
'['he (luvial het,i, which hati nuv\ heettme iiuii h tuu.uK i, hiouHht 
iis t(i a l^Kiup (if Ihuleadii.'i itt a uell, Mutui « lut h were 

j^atliei'od lliouiand'i ol am! taUte. Ihirinr; the 

CDiir.se of tlu; day we aKct inel spleiulid heuls nl t.uiicls 

Chi some low hiiU tn luir left stiuui mine 'jiave-., Muha-,! 

have already dosenhed ; ntdy these weie in a f.u tielti-r state (if 
picscrvation, and were iiuilt in tlnee steps In a heiyht nf fifteen 
feet. Farther on we noticed the hope and lealy m aeias which 
the Arabs call uahtii)} and a few sjieeimeiis of the dum-palni 
with itb fan-shaped leaves ( ffyf'ltth-mi t/ickiiiaK wliieh we had 
already met in the Khor Lanpeh 

At a pool a little cast of our loiite weie traces nf the elephant 
who jjiowing wise with cxpetience has heeoine more cautious 
in his visits to waleiinp-pltuas. 'I'n uvniil being seen too 
frequently at the same well or river hank, tlie heol, young and 
all, makes Iremeiulous journeys, often Iravcrsing a distance of 
too miles ill forty-eight hours. 

The .silver heron (A/v/iw .tfri'mcCAr) uiul the rulf /'/a'/iuiitu/ius 
/>//put.v) were licre eiuleavottrlng to IhIi in trotibh'd WiiU'is. In 
this region they would seem In lie birds o)' p.issage. 

The lUvraka was now hemmetl in on both shies liy hills 
scarcely a mile apart, shutting off ail ilistant prospet is, Winding 
our way through the hush, by which the pent-up biuiks were 
overgrown, we reached some; well-sheltered nomad tents in the 
Btiled Terdcmia district. During the ride I had suffered much 
from the state of my feet, and I was again compelled much 
against my will to lie up for a day at this place. 

Early on March 3ist we broke up camp, and on the route we 
noticed some new mountain masses some fifteen to twenty mile.s 
distant in the west. Amid a luxuriant grtnvth ofacaeias, numerous 
flocks of goats were grazing. The hcnlsmcti cany long crooks, 
with which thej' hook down the blossom on wlticli llieafiimals feed. 

Flere also I saw some curious irregular clay slnicture.s, broad, 

^ IS ihe Arabic name of the fruit nre ciilietl firthi, tmt .arc tlinlinj'iii'thol by 

of the sidr tioe {Zmyfihus spina ChriiU). (he- fowler, tile fruit Uriuj; mu'icwlme, the 
In the Bega language both fuiit and liee tiee femimm:.”" R, 11. 




ADAKSONIA DIGITATA. From a fholo^-aph. 
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cone-shaped and from four to six fccL high. They were grouped 
in considciable numbcis round a shrub which the nomads call 
kunnu,^ and whose foliage and young twigs are found very useful 
for tanning skins. Those conic structures, showing numerous 
apertuies about tJie size of an apple, we found to be abandoned 
termite’s nests. 

The fresh milk now daily obtained from the tent's of the 
natives, proved a welcome addition to the everlasting gazelle 
diet. The quantity consumed was almost incredible. 

Farther on wc noticed a decided change in the aspect of the 
vegetation and cultivated ground. Hitherto sands had every-' 
where prevailed in the northern parts of the Baraka valley 
traversed by us , but these were now replaced by a dark soil 
overgrown with a fine grass a foot high, which had now been 
turned yellow by the sun, and lay strewn over the surface, 
These grassy tracts between brushwood and foiest, afford 
splendid pasturage for the stock-breeding nomads. Consequently 
here settlements became more numerous, and were surrounded 
by laige herds of cattle, sheep and goats. 

Farther on we crossed the Khor Haiiashed, a flat watercourse 
fifteen feet broad, whose banks were decked with a display of 
dense, rich vegetation. This district seems to be about the 
northern limit of the dClra-palm ® in the Baraka valley. It may 
doubtless occur farther north, nowhere however in continuous 
stretches, but only as isolated specimens, which moreover aie 
rarely more than three or four feet high, and resemble spreading 
bushes rather than ordinary palms. Here, on the contraiy,they 
presented themselves in dozens, growing close together, and 
offering a grateful shade with their spreading foliage. 


^ According to Schwetnfin th, the htrmu 
{KiiimuC) IS a member ot the acanthus 
family; Justuix ecbohulu, L. On the 
other hand, the Cadaba glandiilosa, F , 
■which belongs to the Cappai idiic, is called 
kuintei, — R. B, 

The leinarkable dvlm-palm, which hy 
one or moie foiking-, of its tall stein loses 
the character of a palm, has its real 


noithern limit in the Nile valley at 26° 
noith latitude The first specimen, not, 
however, glowing wild, occurs in the 
town of Suit, in Middle Egypt, from 
which place it ranges as far as the Abys- 
sinian 2ilateau, in the north mostly as a 
solitary tree, in the =011' h in clumps, and 
even laige groups. — R. B. 
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Aniicl tlu'st' palm .iinl thf nitui hitln-Un lili-crvial 

vej^ftahlr forms, tho tin- ptt lalmjt jnaiil f lulin^ 

to the jicenc'iy iU ehai.u’U'ii'.lti tiMtme, lit;,.m lu t.iKr a 
proininctiL postlioii. 

luillowin^ a veiy wimiiiip. U.tt k we !>■ i* !u .! (lit* Hrltnl 
IladcfiKlemeh, U’hcif Hon- jfili hril iit a hrM.a! iir.n-ia lutiuiiciU 
of the lonp: low tents ot‘ tt>e Ihmi ' \mr pt <.p!e 

At this pL'ice, where we eiu.impeil lor the UL;ht. fhedneet and 
shoitest road to Ihij^a tieiul- to tlie s*itUhwe4, and mir 
guide wanted to take this mute. Hut I v. a-> .m\iiiu<. to eoimect 
my itineraiy with the point ol the Haiaka already le.uhed by 
previous explorers, so as to leave no <^.ip in onr knowledge of 
this fluvial valley. Hence I insisted on proeeedmg to Hela- 
Genda, from which place we could turn we'.tw.mls to Daga. 
But it wa.s no easy iiiatti-r to piodiiee an im[>ression on the hard 
heiuls of my caravan peo[ile. ’I'hiiikino only of their own interests, 
and of haw the eaniels eoiild most he spued, they hmught 
forward all manner of faneirul ohitn lions to m\ tonte. But 
.some .sharp woixls, to whieti f wouUl have no reply, loininuid 
them that 1 was not to he diverlevi fmm my lesidnliou, mul 
they had to give way with the hesl grace they loidd 

I was desiroUH of .seein;,; with my own e)e., the so tailed 
permanent svvwet-water lakes, whit h fgtire on tlu- map* in the 
ncighbouihood of Behwtieuda, so as to aetiuire Iroin actual 
ob.scTvatinii, .some positive knowledge of their condition My 
curiosity was all the more excited, that dmino tlu- List few days 
their very existence had been di'iiietl by ilie natives. 

From Hadcmdemch vve niarolu:tl southwards lhrotu',h tlfirri' 
palm and acacia grovc.s. Mounted on my little donkey I came 
into unpleasant contact with the thorns of the acacia shiubs, 
from which those perched aloft on the camel.s’ backs escaped 
without a scratch. 

But vve were soon again in the sandy bed of the Baraka, 
which vve were able to follow for some distance. At a pool of 
water in a deep part of the channel, we enjoyed the inteiesting 
spectacle of thousands of sand-grou.se {P/woc/es), Filling the air 
with their characteri.stic cry, k/iaier, khaia, hence their Arabic 
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name. As these birds live chiefly on grains, they require a great 
deal of water, and they visit then wateiing places with the greatest 
regularity, usually in the afternoon and evening. It would pto- 
bably take hours for such a dock as we saw on this occasion to 
slake their thirst. The sand-grouse fly very swiftly, with a hard, 
whizzing, but still graceful flight. 

Beyond a low hill}^ district strevvn with much withered grass 
we reached the verge of a broad plain destitute of vegetation 
I was attracted by the sight of a gigantic tree with almost leaf- 
less, thick and appaiently entangled branches. Its hollow trunk, 
measuring forty-eight feet in circumference, might accommodate 
several peisons By introducing a door the natives had converted 
it into a regular dwelling. This was the first specimen I had 
met of the baobab, which is of such frecpient occurrence m the 
uplands north of Abyssinia, and which from the French naturalist 
Michel Adanson has received the name of Adansonia 

However large this isolated specimen seemed to me, its girth 
being out of all propoition to its height, latei experience showed 
that it was in fact rathci a small member of the family. Yet I 
never met giants such as those seen by Adanson on the Senegal 
liver in 1749 By comparing them with the size of .stems whose 
actual age was known, this observer was able to a.ssign a life of 
5,000 years to the largest and stoutest described by him. Flence 
in the language of Alexander von Flumboldt, “ they would date 
back to the times of the pyramid builders or even to Mcncs, an 
epoch when the constellation of the Southern Cioss was still 
visible m North Germany.^ 

In this north-eastern eorner of its domain, the baobab, this 
‘ pachyderm ” of the vegetable kingdom, occurs most numerously 
111 the depression of the Algeden plateau and on the upper 
Baraka as far as Keren m the Bogos territory. 

Our route was continued obliquely across the and plain, where 
we were beguiled by a fata morgana, which conjured up 
visions of water, or “Devil’s water” {^Ma esh-Sheitati) as the 
Arabs call it. 


^ Iliimboklt, Natm, 



After a several hmus' nuui h \'wi’ a-.uji t tu .uij.t ■! .ii a ISrni 
'Amr .settleiiiLMil. KtutvMii;', ih U we u a In- i u ir.uu 

Genda. I pushetl eti aluiir with ki-pp .Kid the -ptaie. Alter an 
hour’s walk wc a'daiu .tiipro.K lu il tin- H.u.il.a tvhn h h i.i keen left 

jn our reir in the early tnoiniie; ; we al p-aieiteil the 

luxuiiant belt (h' vej^elalion nouiishei! bj the iiiliUialin;,; u.iteiH, 
A CMK'kcd path bnvui^ht Us in llu* he.it nt the iln to a well in 
the bed of the Ih'uaka, where a fritanlly lieiii 'Amr Eiealetl us tu 
some milk, 

Here I ascertained the pusitiou uf the pioliU'iu.alieal sweet- 
water lakes, whose existence was rendeied \eiy douiufnl h\' this 
laboriously constructed aiul caudulh' (ircserved well; forw'hy 
should these indolent bedouins take all this trouble, if water could 
be had in abumlance twenty iniiuiles off.’ (in the other hand, 
there wa.s the testimony of well inforuted anti liu dwovthy tt.wel- 
ler.s, such as the .Swiss, Werner Muiizinper. who in hi*, iut'-i Afikan 
Adtdh'ji expressly .slates that “not fai liom lHu(;;u.iz near 
Bela th'iulii there art' two small lake-., the laijpa td whieh is 
about sixle.eu s([uare miles (I'hip.lishl in rxlem. and never nuts 
tlry.’'i 

But aUhouyh I did nol expect lultelt, my disa(t(nuiititieiil was 
great when at last from the litj) of a hill I •airvr) ed the depi'us- 
sion which should have eoulained lite sptukhug sheet*. nl water. 
The blue crystalline hikes of Bela Gettda, which [tail hovered 
before my imaginalinn were just then strewn with flu* yellow 
stubble of iho garnered durni eroiis, and the hertK of the Beni 
’Amrs were quietly grazing on the betlof these laeustriue hasin.s. 
The refreshing plunge that I had looked forward to in the 
morning had to be deferred fur a more watery region. 

Amid the hills and mountains oast nf the Baraka I could 
discern depressions which communicated with the mtiin watcr- 


1 The text has dm Quadratsiuntle, " a 
square hour,” say four English miles liolh 
ways, or sixteen square miles, On ihe 
other band, G. Lejean writes in his 
Voyage me Taka : " Balnghincln, thus are 
named two pretty little lakes neat the 


right Imnk nf the ttaik.n (Itar.ika), which 
an* flimded only (lining a part nf the 
year ; the test of the time they pi Merit a 
hed of brown alluvial humus .” — Tmrdu 
Ahnde, 186 $. 
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course. As .soon as tins i ivurlluw.s in lliu I'.iiiU' .season, ibe lU- 
prc.ssiuns are lluoded, and thus are formed the two iienodic.il 
lakes at the lowest levels. 1 'Inch of them seems sep.u.ded fioin 
the Baraka, for 1 noticed between the larj^e not them !iiul sniallei 
southern depie.ssion lisin^ j^'iounds by which the Hooded basins 
were confined 

As my expedition was c irned nut befoie thecomnieneement of 
the rains, and at a tune when the water wa.s peihap.s at its lowe.st 
level in the Baraka region, I found the depressions completely di led 
up. I was thus enabled to coircct the enor i egaiding the two fi esh- 
water lakes of Bela Genda. On the other hand, the cultivation 
of the depressions by the Beni ’Amis clearly showed that their 
exhaustion was noimal, and not due to an exceptionally drj- 
season. 

Like the Nile valley, the To-Kai oasis and the Tfika distiiet, 
watered by the Khor cl-Otlsh, these depressions are rendeiod 
suitable for corn-growing by the annual inundations. My ex- 
cursion was not altogether barren of lesults, although the lakes 
did not happen just then to be in evidence, Returning by the 
same load we reached the camp after sunset. 

Next day we struck westwards, oontiiiuing mainly in the .same 
direction to Daga, and in fuel all the way to Kassala and 
Khartum. Cro.ssing a slightly hilly tract, we arrived in the 
forenoon at the Bdraka, which we now saw for the last time. 
Despite their disagreeable flavour, wu had iiecome accustomed 
to its water.s, and had even got to like them. How often had 
they tasted like the puic.st crystalline .spiing, when they slaked 
our burning thirst as we plodded along, expo.sixl to the vertical 
lays of the fiery sun. Despite the copiou.s diaughts swallowed 
on such occasions, I never experienced any di.sUubance of the 
digestive system, and the water even agreed with me belter than 
milk, which is here for the most pait, thin, watery, and flavourle.ss. 
Nevertheless milk forms an c.s.scntial factor in tlic diet of the 
Beni ’Amrs, as in fact it does of all the cattle-breeding Bega and 
Arab tribes. 

The scenery of the Bdraka valley, with its dfim-palm thickct.s, 
Avas here enlivened with herds of thousands of camels, rnagnifi 
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cent luMsts uitli 1 hu;i- hiitsijvi. wi'.l ii.itiii lii 4 .lii'! 1 / jkK'j!, atul 
in every u'sptHi vny dilicifiil (ht- y,u !. utuit.tU, 

TIu'j' rt'‘,riul)leil the nHiih(m.'<c| I5i h.iii < .uu* 1, uiiiili hears 
ahniU IIh‘ "-lUiu' relatiuu Ui tlu- In s l t.| Km.ii'u that, 

ftir iiis'UiiH'v, :i lusivj t.ut Iiuim' »lt« . iti ,ih ! [i'4r.h tfuiiiiuijli' 
bred The liishari taiiirln ;ije the le.hir i I'lneti ,is 

nnuinls thum^hnvil ivml Siiihni. t Hinjuseii (.Mili the ji.u;k- 
aniiliul the swil't-luotetl i. n.i!ty n liobSi- he.i 4 

At last wo lurneil our h.n knun the U.ual.i, u huh \w lutl 
hitherto fnlloweil iVtun ninth tu -.(111111, .iiul in uIm-c ihivi.tl tied 
we had for eit^lUeen ll.ly^ enjuyed ,i (dea'-aiu and I'ue isniitail 
life. Here the elephant; iwd made hi^ beaten tiaik in the 
thicket, the lion aiinonneed his iii.t.;htSy vt-it-. by hi-, voice of 
thundoi, a sleop-dhUirltin.t^ coueeil eehoed bom the lliroats of a 
dozen .sueakiiijr jaekab, tlu* natty, nintble but < aiiticus liyivtla 
pnnvlod .''tealthily ahiHit our tent'.. .ItiUni'.; teti.n into my poor 
little donkey. Hen' we h.ul tracei .ed an .dm<>.( vii^jin himtint'- 
jjfround alonp; a seelioii ul' the vatl**y, nlmh had •.laicel)' yet 
been visited by any iMtiitjimn, 

'riuirouti! now Lay Lhi(iiiy,li miult titn-dtuond, whne -.ome titue 
wiis|,dveu Ui|.pUelU! hunlinp. lleie Koitjn.lua a beanldiil, l.uh'C, 
dark-coloured iutlelope, the Ariel ol ihi- .Sudanese (.iwCt/e/c 
whiih i.s met in herd-, i>l many hundied-i espe- 
cially in the itmr.shy depressions (d'tlie Kiun ei-t lash. harther 
on wc pas.scd nuincrtais herds of cuttle, .'iiid prm nied soim* milk 
from their owners. The Jebel Sirur, ultlumj'it apparently near 
us, Wcas still so far off that we de.s(»airc(l dF reueliinj^ 1 Ja^fa that, day. 


^ 'the , in Aialui 

called lie/liJ, J^jJl, isclcrivedliyculliva- 
lion from the comman Arab camel {jeuul), 
from which u i& (Ihlinynishad by 
legs, thinner body, inoie arched hack, 
longoi neck, wider iiosdib, and laigt-r 
eyes, It is endowed with exlmordmary 
swiftness, staying yower and cndwrance 
of hunger and ihust. These arc the 
Spo/tdSc! ae!ju7)\oi of classic wiilcrs, Arab 
poct.s weie, and still are, lavish m their 


)'tai‘.r Ilf Dll' I'.iiiti'l lit gi'm'i.il, and the 
Ar>lliH' ilirtiniiurirs tf.liS.im tin lea itrui 
l,Kot> vuinb It bting In llu- .minial. 'I lie 
Aralifiiiidue.sllii mit.iiihmu ilf.iigiiMiims 
disciivcieil fur (he r.mii'l Hdiiie very 
charaiteiistu- naim--, smh as Atai .Ayuh 

(^^_1 ^1, Fathtt tif Jdh, that is, ihc 

‘■I’litienl" ! Ain't Safw.m ^1 

I'kiihcr Ilf the haul rmk, inalhtshm to the 
sloay ground it treads, ami ui on.—K. li, 
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Next morning I was awakened by a vigorous cock’s crow. 
Surpiiscd at the unexpected voice of chanticleer in this ncigh- 
boLiihood, I was soon afoot, but piescntly remembered that, in 
ordei to be independent of game, I had recently procured a 
supply of poultry. To-day we ciossed a saddleback pass 
between the Jebcls Siiur and Kambur, enjoying from its summit 
(2,200 feet) a fine westeily piospect over a wide plain, which was 
tiaversed by the Khor Hauashed on its noith-eastcrly course to 
the Bdraka. We soon 1 cached its bed, and piesently encamped 
before the diwan of the Beni ’Amr tent village of Daga. This 
so-called diwan ^ stood in a circular space inclosed by a fence of 
acacia branches, 

Here the usually sumptuous eastern diwan ’ was represented 
by a simple circular hut of dukhn straw, covered with a conic 
roof of the same mateiial. Tt was .sunounded by half a dozen 
huts of even siinplei stiucture, scveial of which were placed at 
our service. In Daga the Egyptian government was repiescnted 
by a MamClr, or district superintendent, named Jafer Aga,** who 
also commanded the few gairison troops. To him I had an 
intioduction from the Mudtr of To-kar, and in the diwan I also 
made the acquaintance of Ali Bahll, the Degleh* or head Sheikh 
of the Beni 'Anus. In this office, which is hcrcditaiy, he had suc- 
ceeded his brother I lamid-Bci, who had fallen in the Abyssinian war. 


1 Diwan, a Peisian woul, ciurent also 
in Turkish and Aiabic, denotes the 
Council of State, the place wheic it 
meets, and, in genoial, any sumptuous 
state apailment. Fiorn the geaeial ai- 
rangement of such rooms the teim has 
also come to mean a couch, sofa, or 
ottoman, In ordmaiy language eveiy 
council-chambei or asserably-ioom is a 
diwan The woid also means an antho- 
logy, 01 selection of poetiy, the collected 
writings of an author, or else a co nplete 
senes of odes or other poems running 
thiough the alphabet In Persian it is 

written and pionounced d!w& i 

“ Aga, or Agha, lii, is a Turkish 


word originally meaning “ eldei biolliei,” 
now oiiplied to imediicated civil and mib- 
taiy officials. In this respect ejfendi is 
the opposite of aga, being applied only to 
persons of some education. The chief of 
the eunuchs in the Sultan’s harem hears 
the title of Aga-Kyzlai-Agassi. — R. B. 

® Deglel, accovding to Mimzinger, a 
Tigre word meaning “old,” is deiived 
by Professoi Piretoiius fiom the Geez 
(Etliiopic) Teklel or Telthel, ‘ ' coi onation. ” 
This now obsolete title was held by the 
head chiefs of the Beni ’Amis, Haden- 
doas, and olheis, but aftei the Egyptian 
conquest of Eastein Sudan it was giadually 
replaced by the Arabic title of Shekh-el- 
Kehir, “ Gieat Sheikh.” — R. B. 



'I’lu' Infill ’A[iir->, will! !t --:t in i .i !(( thtse 

pnj^es, tuv nmn.itl r.Ullt' liu-ctli i . Inti li '> i J , ttlcinfiiK 
Siu’h II st'ttli'iiH'iit, tiu' h! till' Vi. 1*1 , til, % ( ,i!! i K i’m 

ptomiuiu't'il .ihutwt 1 -1 ivni , ill lit <• tilt- ii.itu ' t’l tii!' 

I't'sidi'ncc ill till' I [lUia'ilH’t! ili'.tiift ■.iittp'n, ii.i iii < •' t'.u!ip,''in ,i 
•pre-eini Ill'll t 'it’iiir. 

Thest' noniiuK m-cupy tin- *a m' tin* ilauka 

vallrj', till' iipiaiitls diriiluij,; it ii-tiji the hm l ’,iis(l,t.ii the Kt-d 
Sea, and these cnast-laiuk liiem-ieive" < ii-i 'yuipiui dly sprakiii« 
thcii" domain comprises the ivlinii' I'e^.t in h. I'li-en il.uue^tai ,ind 
To-kur, bcin^ contormiiums with the 1 l.idend t is in the tiertli 
and west, and with the Atu'ssinians in t!ie staitli Their 
lanffuaye is the Tn-lU'dawie. which i'^ t‘>u!!U(<n ,ds>i to the 
Ababdchs, Ihshari, Il.uieiutoa'-, n.den-pis, am! nther Hednuins 
belu'ccn tlie Nile <uid the Red S. n, who -ue ail grouped umlcr 
the ccillective nruno of Ik'pas, 

On the elliuieal and lii)j,;iiislie position o| di*’ peoplrK, 

no dcftiiiU' cmiclu.siuii has yet hern aiu\Ml at. in llui iiurodiio 
tton to Ids A'/i/i/'ttft l.epsius witli mo.i rlhiioioffish 

identifies the lie^ias with !he .dioii*du.d tllnninji t ol i lassie 
writers, wliidi nation oreiipied evaitly the s.iine teoioii us the 
Jk’k'fis of Mnc'vi/i, llni Uatnl.i and other Aiali lu-huians Mun* 
zingor regards the Ueni 'Antrs as the ii siilt of a tii-.ion of the 
Begas (IJadi'indoas) with tin: ICthiupi.nis 'AiiysHinians), Ac- 
cording to Theodore von Ilenglin the Beni 'Amts are a immad 
Soinilic people who have partly rtdiu-ed and [larlly expelled the 
settled Begas, who, Macrizi tells us, oeenpieil the region as far as 
Massawa. 

The Beni ’Amr people consist of noliles aiul subjects, the 
former comprising the two tribes of the Heins and Nebtabs. 
Blit the latter have gained the upper hand, and amongst them 
is chosen the Great Sheikh. The hostility stilt prevailing fietwccn 
the Beni ’Amrs and the Iladendoas .speaks of the former inter- 
tribal feuds in which the Beni 'Amr.s came off second host, as 
shown by their pre.sent position. Since the comjue.st of Sudan 


1 Beilin, iSSfi. 
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they have found in the 
“ Tin ks ” (Egyptians), 
the Common enemy of 
all, a support against the 
Haddncloas. 

Like that of all the 
tribes in the Taka and 
Bhraka districts, the 
present condition of the 
Beni ’Amrs is truly de- 
ploiable. On the one 
hand they lie within the 
sway of Abyssinia, which 
always claimed tribute, 
and levied itby organized 
plundering expeditions, 
without being strong 
enough to protect them 
fiom the Egyptians ; on 
the other hand they 
were again plimdcicd by 
the Mudlr of Kassala, 
who on Jus part afforded 
them no security against 
the raids of the Abys- 
sinians. Constantly 
threatened to be pillaged 
by one 01 other of these 
rival powers, the un- 
happy Bedouins endea- 
voured towithdiaw with 
their heids and all their 
effects to the shelter of 
their almost inaccessible 
uplands But even in 
the lowlands they now 
and then enjoyed an in- 
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(),, /.I'-ifv/N f\ K‘ i 

toval nf pt'at'ts anti Ihi*. u.c. i- .ni-i i.i'l*. th. • a >■ lUisu.,. t{„. 
immcdiivU'ly pu-ciHiiiip tin- Ain --.1111141 Uai 

Fniiii IKv; 4M I M'lit h.ii k itn 11 nf. luiiM -.nnk t,. K.i,-, 

h.'ul .sfipuliitt'd tu tiu' iiu I i th tti thi . [ikur, ;un[ 

■sctant'd to h'-u' nithi-r iht- .uiii m tii lun «*i ihr M-iuh-tta iti 
Kiissala, fin' 1 wM'- assim-d thit In- htd th.- ki uuuu pciNnns 
on his ctinscknu'o, I'Acn in lia -.a In- -.lit.ntd htsu-a ll a-. Htllu as 
possihle, and I’lndtl nol i-wn he dotaintd by tlu' th'shi<nt'» nlut,h, 
thanks to the pill of uutslu-t'p Ih'Ih iht- d.fyh !, I krpt simnu'nng 
in my tnnt. Scarcely luu! hi- iciciecd the Icttii-, ti>r Tn-Kar 
annoiiiidn" my .safe arrival in U.ip.t. nlit-n lit- vatiislu-d. 

Not far fnnn the Khor Mahadw.'did an i-vi-nt ott iiiu-d nhich 
greatly enraged me. For some time p.ist I had m ittccd tin- petty 
jcaloiihies nf 1113^ I-"'** -seivants. The feehn^; ol aveisiun hv 
which both seemed to he animated lowattl . eat h othei.ainl which 
at (list betrayed itself in slijjhl hiekeriiu;-.. must at last have grnwn 
to one of downright hatreil, ( kept my eve np-iu them a-, niiieh 
n.s pos.sible, and lost no tipiiorltmity nj uigm;; them (o make 
maller.s up, hut with wind little ‘Uiet e-.s I wa-. {lu entlv to learn 
in a way that caused ine the gieatest vexation. 

Turning aside frtiiti the route they began wianghnj; ag.dn.snnn 
pas.sing fruiu wohIh to bhuv-i and Irmn blow-, to the knite. Had 
f not come tpi in the niek of time, the ipi.irtel mie.ht have eiuled 
in a murder, I found Ihi llekr seatetl on Karar, who had been 
thrown to the ground ; both were streaming in blond, and I 
concUtded that the KaiiCiri nuisl he cutting the N uhiau's Ihro.at, 
Karar had drawn his long dagger, which the other h.td wrested 
from him, not without receiving .some dee[i cuts in hands and 
arms. I was .so furious at the siglit that I felt It.ilf itudiued to 
shoot both rccscals. The incident ti,iUirally caused me great 
anxiety, for I felt that their uncontrollable savagegv might again 
at any moment drive them to deeds of violence. 1 could 
evidently no longer retain them in my service. In any case Bu- 
Bekr’s wounds had put him /lars de mukil for some time. 
Luckily, however, Kassala was only a day's march from the 
spot. 

Through ray energetic interposition tny clothes also got stained 
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with blood, so that it looked as if our caravan was returning 
[ioin a buish with some piedatory nomads. The same evening 
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we encamped at Sabderat, a village presenting a similar appear- 
ance to Daga. On the hill side the straw huts were grouped side 
by side, and one above another, amid the boulders scattered about. 

H 



Urtwivii tluM’iU', 'fti lull Ml ih. .i: t'l-’ iw-''.. iMVcrsinl 

by tlu‘ Klu.r lb 1 11, wli' li * >"■ ' -’•illi, 

''I'lu' iMUiuU'il -.luiii-iit i "t ?b> I-*'.' k..--'. as,! Xluf^r.in, 

m.irkiny, llu' ‘ >" ■'kht, 

wilhoviL -afiiiiii;', l'< (bau >it .lu'i. \* I s • I b- !s, ,il l!u- iniiuirct 
of the iiiMsiiiu-, tlven a I.uImu t.a , ea a , k 'ttM;!, 4!!.! thtni the 
liUU' n'lauii) Ilf I'hUMpian. wIsm !«' t m 'a 'inf n the jiatos 

Ilf Ra-^ahi. ’llieni't tin \ a, i ata ,i tai (m the liMiise of 
SchinulA'r, ii tk'uium ih-ah-i in a-iaatk. wli-* ‘.a’.<‘ me ami my 
pcopU' n hioiully uTi pliMii. 

He hm .1 been hinknu; miU fm n- l-a «»•. ks amt lu-t as wo 
futnml up ho was mi the p'.mt uf -t ulim: l-.e hm .Tiiba amongst 
the llomuui Ik-iUniiiis mi the Ikthi M SU, W n!i ihf fgmatest 
rotuhtioss ho accmnnKulatfil im iii hi - hMiui , uhou* wo lomamed 
Uui-ing our slay in Ka-aki. in ito-o ptMMimty to hk rich 
inotui^eiy. Aflor the iinploa->anf ihi’ i.ml tow clays, 

I was heartily i-*' "* ■ 




CHAPTER III 

TAKA AND QEDARKF. 

HistotK ReUospect of ihe Ptovince of Taka.— AVimed Pasha’o Militaiy E\ptdi\.iori — 
Khoi-el-Qjsh— FomidaUon, Growlh, and Piospeiuy of the Town of Kassda — 
The liogos — Khosiev Bey’s Raid — Tlie Italian Missionary, PntUe Stella— My 
Quaiteis with lieu Solirautzei — The Hommn Ilinitcis — Biiilclmgs, StieeLs, 
Bazaai and Marltot- place of Kassala— The Inhahitants— Advenline with a 
I.copard — Depailuie — Choice of the Route — ^Jehol Kassala — The Savannah anti 
Mimosa Forost — On the Athaia — Coin Caiavans and Guinea Fowl — Hytena 
Hunt — lixodiis of the Slutluudeh Bodoniris— At the Qedaief Wells — Arrival at 
Huq-Abli-Sinn— The Gicek Colony — Kastei Festivities— Ghaziyeh Dance — 
Weekly Maikct — Ethnological Map — The Bedouin Women, theii Position, 
Diess, Ornaments and Fumigations. 

T he town of Kassa!a-el-Lflz, or simply Kassala, capital of 
the foimer Egyptian piovince of Taka, is one of the 
most recent places in Sudan. In the year 1840 the governor 
Ahmed Pasha, a Circassian with the nickname of AbCi-Uclan, 
“Father of the Ears,” son-in-law of Mehemet Ah, undertook a 
glidziveh ^ or military expedition to reduce the inhabitants of the 
eastern part of the kingdom of Sennaar, which had been over- 
thrown by the Egyptians in 1820. 

This military and plundering campaign had for its special 
object to make the Halenqa,^ Beni ’Amr, and Had^ndoa tribes 


1 Ghhweh, ifjji , a hostile attack 
ojlxj the victorious). — R. B. 


’ Eepsius v/iiies Hakuka ; Haitmann, 
HaUnqd, and Buickhaidt, Halltnga, 
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ti ihiilary to tin* I'a'.h.t u !ii< i sitii", tin i ipti.ii in 

Kharliuu. tn K'*.' Sti't.nt l! i' i,Et, !.i .5 ui!. i .,t ‘ u siiuiar, had 
paid lioma!.p' to I aii.id I'a.hi tsi \l. diMt !i, aid dui't' 

llieii tluil 'd.ite-, w luVli h.ii! t.*i cu’ii ,t ini{u!i..i u u , hr. u nik;cl 
1)}’ tlu' lldmi: ItOKpl''- l''‘d ln'i'tl .I'O 1 IttiivilKX'. 

Nominal v;t''H;d'; ot' Si'iui.nu urt>‘ ih. .hi dJi »•! !!(■' Ih.,,i iitlns 
occui»yinp, the Ium.uI ailtui.il -.Sepps". ii.'Swnm thr \tli.iKi and 
tlu' Klmr-fl-tjaiih, iho H.u'.ih.i \alt<'v, .nid tho upland. -'Iti h hiit<f 
I'nmi tlin Ahyvsiid.in liipjd.iud. ti< thi- kfd Si a i iu'v iv- 
cnivod Iht'ir invostitiin* rrmu th*' Suit nt. pu -culiii'; a fcvv 
nffetiiiyfs’, and u ilh It-u' ('vta ption-. rt iitainm , iohialtly ftcc 
from molest. iti( 111 . 

Wlien Scniui.tr ccasi'd In hr a sojuiati' sfati .d! tlirsc l!e<fas 
and their imnualiatr iu'iylil»uu.<riiit.yfd t Minplt ti' mdrp' ttdt'iice ; 
hut utU'inpls wrrr m.ulr In ualufr (iunn hy Kinudnd I'adia, 
first. Uukmdar' of Siuluit. 'I'hr Hi .haii y.an him nuuli tmuhlc, 
and hut for llu' suporiority of thriv fur.uui ■ ihr “ full.'.,’’ .is the 
ICyyiiliami .‘irr ralh'd in tlu-sc oipon., u-mhl havr l«-i n com* 
]iU'lrly aimihilalfil. 

On llu' (it'casioa of tlir fs'priiition ol r'jn. m whiili the 
hrotlu'i's I''rvtlinHml iuul Joseph W rrnr had taf i n pail, K.issal.t 
w!i.s fmiiuU'd, Ahmed I'.ishn’s aiuiy oi t.dihle ot Ihi .In Il.tniks, 
Shaiquiuhsi^ Ariuuds (Atltaiiiaii'O, and otheo, hi(t!l a sltun^f 
military Htation on the dp, hi h.nik td the Khoi cl t ladi, near ihu 
precipitous gfraiiitc mass of the Jeliel K.issala ehlat/r* 

Ahmed I’asha reinaiiied for several months m the sl.aiori, 
from which he .sent some [ihiiiderinp expeditions to make the 
nomads more submissive, hut witii iittle siiteess. The preatest 
resistance was offered by the IhuU'mUtas, a lirave mul warlike 


^ Jlukmiiai, or il»limihi7-, 
from tlie Aiabic hukiiif 
order, rule. 

“ Shaigiehs, a Semitic trllie claiming 
Atals descent through a Sheikl) Bliairi 
(Shayig) Ibn Ilamaidftn j they orctipy 
the banks of tlie Nile between Korti «mt 
Bert), with a part of the Baynda steppe. 

® According to Lejenn (e/. cU-), lu% 


*Ssis. command, 


I. a tli'ga viurtl, mt'.imir' " iiiacossiWc," 
in rcfeietu"'* in the sirinittli mtleal walll 
ctf the nu.imt.iin. lint tlir ttoi.t n un- 
known ta Almtaiu, the icanied flega 
]iIiiIoltigi<E, and luoitding tn Wrate 
^ftfitnuv (lit A'liriJ^ inn rl/o/id, et t.ui 
is piopeily Ihr luinu" nf the mauntaiii, 
ami Knss,tlii that nf a Imly hlu'ikU. 
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l^coplc, as the English discovcied duiing the late engagements 
in the neighbourhood of Sawakin. In order to i educe them 
Ahmed Pasha was induced by the ITalenqa Sheikh, Mohammed 
Ehlc, to constiuct a dam about i, 6 oo yards long to diveit the 
waters of the Khoi ei-Qiish ^ fiom their territoiy. Ferdinand 
Weaic himself was the chief engineer in the construction of this 
work; but the Flaclendoas siirpiised and put to the sword the 
band of 200 men left to guard the dam, and again let the water 
through.* 

Thus the expedition ended in failure, and bi ought the Pasha 
no laurels. The great chiefs of the threatened tribes, however, 
obeyed his summons, most of them aftei much wavering, hoping 
by outwaid submission to protect themselves against his enmity. 
Had they been united they might have easily driven back the 
Egyptians and secured their independence. But rivalries, or 
rather a tribal feud, bi ought upon them fresh troubles fiom the 
Egyptians. Ahmed Pasha having seized by trcacheiy a nuinbei 
of chiefs, sent them m chains to Khartum, where they weic held 
as hostages for the payment of the tiibutc. 


1 Tho ipelling Qihh heio adopted is 
in acooulance with llio Aiabio 

though ihe IcUer ji, is really pio- 
nounced like f in Egypt and Sudan. — 

U. B. 

Tho theory that the Blue Nile itself, 
and not meiely one of its alllueiils, might 
be divcited to the Red Sea has had its 
advocates from lemote times down to the 
piesent day. If well founded it would 
place the piospeiity of Egypt, or mthei 
Us vciy existence, at the meicy of the 
Abyssinian Negus, 01 of aiiyothei master 
ot the e.istein head wateis of the Nile, 
as distinctly expiessed by Ariosto in the 
Orlando Furioso, xxxin 106, 

In his Histona ^thiopica (Frankfort, 
16S1), Ludolph relates that it was fiimly 
believed in Abyssinia that the Nile might 
be out off fiom Egypt by pieicmg a 
mountain with a tunnel. In Albuqiier- 


cpie’s Commcniaries it is stated that the 
Viceroy of India applied to Dorn 
Emanuel, King of Portugal (1495-1521) 
for labouieis fiom Madeiia to cany out 
the piojecl of sending the Nile to the 
Red So.a, in order to reduce Egypt by 
famine. Biuce also, the discoveier of 
the souices of the Blue Nile, lefois to 
some large woiks said to have been con- 
stiucted foi the same puipose by a King 
Lalibala, presumably in South Abyssinia. 

Even in lecent times the scheme has 
been discussed, and in October, 1888, Sii 
Samuel Baker wiote to the Times that an 
enemy holding the Blue Nile and the 
Atbara might diveit the stream by a dam, 
and thus prevent the peiiodical iiiimda- 
tious so necessaiy foi Egypt. He even 
expi esses his belief that the seven years 
of famine at the time of Joseph weie 
caused by damming up the Atbkia, Rabat, 
and Dindei. — K. B. 



ytiJt i ^ ■' / ^ /*•*'« w‘ 

'riu'ti tMtut' iiu' uitiiii"'. ..[..11 .t eIh unnit 111 r,tk;i 

liy iXlinuHl I'a'.li.i Mi-tiflvti in t.'H t. Alt. i ih.' !i<- 

li.ul lua'U lull}’ p.iii! llif Nhfii.h'. ucif ,iituui..iu .!, ,t n i‘.n ,i 

contVu'iu't', iiiul tluMi [.iirit'it aw.u iiit.i hMiit!,t'.i- vvilli uiiuiv nf 

ihnii jn'tipK'. till' woiufii lilt . 1 . It. the Mililici.,. 

l''oi'ty-()tK' tif tlu' thii'.itrtifil tt‘ .nr. luiili In the 

haukhips nf llu' t!i n!. Ttn- \vu‘telu'i! 

captives wore ycikod with the oiui l '■ .l.ivo -lit 1% live tn six 
Feet Inns', 'vlticli w.is m-vor touii'V.-tl I'imih thoii Hofk'.. ami .it 
nisltt must of them were akob.mml tiy.othrr liy the loot. .Many 
others woic hohemled l>y Ahmeti I’.mh.iM oniem in iront of 
his lent, ami he became known to the II,t!eni|,ts by the nick- 
name of El-Ge/.ir, “ the Hulthet.’’ 

In the province of Taka the sieat htmlmatk i^ Mount Kassala 
with Its st'tnitc crao.s lowerino in pit tiio ...pie ili.onler one 
above the other, the luplu'-.l peak*, pineiii;'. the i lomK like 
the domes and spires of a yipantie mhisu-i. 1 he v.iuou-, f.iiiis 
of these suniHiils are kiiimti by '.|tet mI uana-* to the ii.tlives, 
who H]u'ak of the “ d'ooth " aiul ilte “ I loin," the " l ow m’," .uni 
the “ Cupola. " I lere was the- leiUiai poml loitiui wliiih was 
.settled the Ilalenpa Irihe. Aieonliiiy to the Itua! tradition 
they had from reinole times held ptissi-.sion ot this dislt’irt, 
and were not Ikaluan (Ihilouhisi, hitt ti<t\ A/.f " peopieof 

the land,” that is, indigenous, as ,ilsu shown hy the mud Intis 
of their villages, for the nomads dwell in tents and tent 
villapcs. 

At present the ITaletuias speak tlu- Heya latipuaye, preferring 
it to their mother-tongue, the 'I'igre or Kh.issa, which has almost 
died out, Their former caiiilal, whieh, aeconling to Ferdinand 
Wcine, was four miles long, extended from tlu- village of 
Khatmteb at the foot of Mount Kassula to the entiance of 
the valley between this mountain and tlie Jcbel Moqnin. In 
1840 there were still to be seen numerous mud walls, the re- 
mains of the old town, which bore the name of l-kuii Isndoa. 
Its site was partly occupied by Ahmed Pasha's military station, 
from which .sprang the modern town of Kassala, hcad-quai ters 
of the various expeditions sent to reduce the Begas, Ila-sens 
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(Kunnmas), Bofi;OH, ;ind other peoples occupying' the Abyssinian 
bortici lands. 

Favoui ably .situated between SawAkin, the natural seaport of 
East Sudan, and the coin-growing piovinccs of Qcdaref and 



KASSALA AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Taka, Kassala soon attracted numerous settlers. The Khor- 
el-Qash, scarcely 150 paces from the rampaits, secures for the 
inhabitants good drinking water throughout the year, quite 




an t'xiH‘i»tiini.d .u!\. aittai-,*' I't tl.i 1 >. aifitlc tin* 

(J.isli, likf till Atli.iia .iiii! ih* !ksi,tl t, mu. tli‘. in tht- hi,t 
sniiiiiu'r iiittiulM, lUit ilii' uiiiiw i. *11 . .v. d. in u , m.K ij^d 
yit-'ltl a rlnai, wholn'.inui' i iii -.itini it u: iftmi i iin i* t'tcn f,||- 
irri^.ititi,;; jiui pn-if' In tin Uluut i nin i i <u. ht.um'i, 
which hrL;iii'' in Juiu'. it t-- wii.a SmS-ni ,uiii n.ct! liUciiiijt, 

'I’ho pniviiu'c (if I'tik.id I't whiih K.t. I'.i K, .. inu' the lapital, 
comprises the peiletlly le\(! [tkuu hitw(<ii the .Vlti.’u.i and 
the ydsh, wliere euin. eoltom .tinl t'Slus lit* lul pkuits, may be 
successfiillv culliv.ited in m.inv di-'tutl-. With the meieasin" 

• * ts 

security of the conuminii .ilioii-. sm«e altMut the vi-ar iKfto a 
biisk transit ti'iide uun deveb tpul, ••'pet i.dly w ith the Itlue Nile 
as far as Khurtuin, tjedaiet, ( tilakial .md the Red Sea. In 
the heyday of Kassal.i's pi>»'pt>iiiy Ih'Ioh' the M.ihdiS revolt, 
d()‘/.er\.s of caravans atrived ,ind dtpaitid d tdy. and the eameis 
camped before its t^ates umv mnnheied tn the tli‘ut>aiul. 

Sino' iH/t Kassala h.id heeu ft,iHuite«t s\it!i .S.nv.ddii and 
Massawa by U'leei(i[ih lilies, the hdtn tt.oerany, the Hoj'rw 
territory, Aloiij.; liotli line-, sm.dl {>!<■.{ < h.ul iiern e'.tatdished 
to protect Lite wills, Htd siitie .'■Ittii.ot ha-. In-iti l«i.i to l'.t;yjit, 
and its trade with Sau.\kin entin Iv -ae priidei!, R.e. .ala nuKt 
have naturally lost mm It ul its impoitam e It u.e. defended 
by a loyal l'',(t;yplian otfieer and a hum t;arii..*ii apainst the 
repealed as.HatiUs of the false puiphetS dnwe.fie*. fur tnimy 
manlhs after llie fall of Kharlinii and its lietoie defender 
Gordon. But its prosperity is now riepatled ; the telegraph 
poles lie rotting on the groumt, tire wites have been broken 
and stolen. IIow much lavish work, how many sartifiues of 
lives and money, how many centuries of ndlitaiy and civilLsing 
efforts have been wasted with the loss of Sudan ! 

On the other hand it need not he too deeply tieptored that the 
arbitrary sway of the Kgypiiati satrapy lias been brought to a 
close by the oppressed peoples themselves. An episode from 
the history of Sudan may here be conummicated in illustration 


’ BslU-el-Taka, jUj, like tlie vften nimtily c.died Kl-tyoh. 

town of Kftssala itself, is liy the natives 
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of the shameful way all sense of juslicc was there trodden 
under foot. 

Some sixLy-five miles inland from Massawa on both sides of 
the wonderful upland valley of the Khor Anseba lies the territory 
of the little llnnos, or Ihlin/ people as they call themselves 
Numbering about ro,ooo souls, this piimitive pastoiai nation, was, 
so to say, discoveied about the middle of the piesent centuiy 
by the two Italian Lazarist Fatheis, Giovanni Stella and Sapeto. 
Stella settled in the village of Keren or Senhit, although he 
had originally chosen Abyssinia as the field of his activity 

The Bogos call themselves Chiistians, and claim to be 
members of the Abyssinian Church. But owing to long isolation 
but few traces of Christianity appear to have survived amongst 
them. Anyhow, small and obscure as was the little community 
it could not escape the greedy eye of the Egyptian Mudirs The 
first plundering expedition against Senhit, a name applied both 
to the Bogos land and its capital, Kcicn, was led by Elias Bey m 
l<S5o. Fortunately they had timely warning, and were able 
to take refuge with their Iieiahs in the mountains. But a few 
aged and invalided women, who had fallen into the hands of 
the Egyptians, were barbarously murdered. Four years later 
followed the Mudir of Kassala, Khosicv Bey with his Bashi- 
Bazuks and otlicr pillagcis, fiom the Qdsh and Bdraka, and 
without the least pictext of hostility this peaceful tribe was 
.suddenly atlaclred from two quarters. The village of Mogareh 
was burnt to the ground, fifty of the Bogos were slam in battle, 
and 380, mostly women and children, led into captivity. 

Just then Padre Stella was absent ; on his return learning 
what had taken place, he hastened to Kassala, demanded of 
Khosrev Bey the release of the prisoners, and compensation for 
the plunder of the people. His demand was brutally and m- 


1 Both by descent and speech tlie Bilins “Kushite” linguistic group, itself a 
are a blanch of the Agaii people, who branch of the widespread “Hamilic” 
piobablyiepiesent the aboriginal element family. Agau and Bilin have recently 
in Abyssinia. The Agau language forms been studied, the foiiner by Joseph 
with the Bega, Shoho, Falasha, Galla, Halevy, the latter by Leo Reinisch.— 
Danhah (Afai), and Somali, the so-called R. B. 
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.soU'iUly u-ji'fU'Ll by llu' Mmlii, wlui tlt't lured Lhe whole Chii.sUan 
uinuiumity ofSenhil to lie Wsi, or " leiiels,” addins^ that K^fypt 
had both full lijdU atid the linu hiteiition of u'ducing tlicin, 
Stella now turned for help to the Jtn^li^h nnd h'lench consuls. 
Mr. I'lowden took the luattei v ipniously in hand, and failint; to 
obtain justice from Kbosu'v lly, ho pificoecled to Alcxanchia 
with a petition fioin the Ho^os ti^ the CJuccn of England. Here 
at la.st his elforts were eiowneil with success, and, thanks to the 
resolute language of the hhiropeau consuls-general, the Egyptian 
Government found itself cnmpcdled to give satisfaction. Khosrev,’ 
was depn.scd, and the captives, all but about a dozen wlioj 
had found their wa^' to the harems of Kas.sala, were iclcased 
iccciving an indemnity of £/ 00 , about one thiid of the value o 
the herds plundered liy the Egyptians. 

Our host ui Kassala, George Schrautzer, a Gciman Amcricanl 
formerly agent foi Rcichc of Alfcid in Ilanovci, had lately set 
up for himself, and was now exporting his menageries to 
America. Since 1857 Kassala had become the central station 
for this traliic. The hunting grounds between the Qhsh and the 
Jlahr Hetit, along the Royan and the March, that is the upper 
course of the QAsli, teem with game. 'J'hc plain watered by the 
Maicb i.s an imlnhabiled wikh'rness, affording ample space for 
clephanl.s, girafro.s, buffaloes, antelopes, the rhinocero.s and o.strich. 
This region, a vast swamp in the rainy season, i,s rendered useless 
for stockbreeding by the .\v//7v‘Ar, a poi.sonous fly, whose sting is 
fatal to the camel, horse, ox, and a.s.s. 1 

Hence the liazens, Beni ’Amrs and others inhabiting the 
surrounding mountains descend to the plain in que.st of game. 
But the Homi hn.s of the Bahr Settt, the renowned “ sword 
hunters,” devote themselves exclusively to hunting, and formeily 
brought their captLirc.s to the agents of the wholesale dealers 
Karl Hagcnbeck, Casanova and others To further the traffic the 
agents settled in Kassala ez'ceted their "zeribas” neai Tomat 
amongst the HomiAns, and to these places the hunters brought 
their “ wares,” The animals were either at once sent on to Kas- 
sala, or else remained on the spot until the agent brought his great 
annual convoy to SawMdn, where it was shipped for Europe. 



I'ht* t .uiit niii.fti. . . <<{ tiv n *1, i-, wiri'^ 

ufU'iisiH' '»>HUi i' I't miMim l«‘i (it. ititiitit. in.iitv: t hti-i itir ,i 

yiniiij^ '^l*>** lilt', t 'i''! I ■ y till, Hut 

llu' tr;itlt‘ vvhuh .il ln-l In,/- .tU. i ' a.iuK lust 

iiuu'H tit' its till f !tv t . .HI . ..(KjK 'if.' iK 

'I'ho lumst' .Hsij.jifil til nil lt\ -s. iniiiit ,( . J thu'<‘ lur^i- 



rooms, one for our bag^jujrc:, one for the at'*-! arttelopes 

at night, and between the two our living rontn, Rtmnd about 
were extensive courts and outhouses for tlie menugery. After 
our first somewhat formal reception, n bottle of wine entptied 
over a cold breakfast soon relaxed our longues, and the icst of 
the day was passed in uninterrupted conversation with 




amomgst the beasts of prey. {From a drawing by Fr. Rhemfdder. 



Ill 
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Sdumit/iT, ului had licca juiticd by hi-, wekil (a^'cnl.) Katimio 
and utluT l''.iiru|H*ans. lUil lu< had at List tn Jniny off in order 
til join his jHSiiik', who wcri' aWiiitiiii^' him at some distance from 
Kassal.i. 

A vwit to tlu' e^ilalilislimenl imdci his i^midancc had affoided 
me unudi iileasiui; enhaiiml lij* ilio charm of novelty. I'lankly 
I wu.s not a link' snrpriscil to run atjainst half-^novvn lions 
fastened liy a siinpie .slrini; to the wooden posts. Beasts that 
1 was accvistomerl to si‘e well secured behind stout iron bars 
were here so tame, tiiat we could venture fearlessly to approach 
and stroke their yellow fur. 

The Icopard.s, however, always so treacherous and untamable 
wcie confined in larifc wooden cages with simple wooden rail- 
ings. We were destined to expei icnce an exciting adventure with 
one of these dangeious beasts. But the young leopard is harm- 
less and even confiding, a.s- I learnt fiom the charming scene 
witiie.ssed by me on the occasion of a vi.sit to the menagerie 
brrmghl lugelher liy Kuhn, llagcnlieck’s agent in Kassala 
Uorc were girafles, ostriches all kind.s of waterfowl freely moving 
about, large and .small cletihauts staiuling quietly together, while 
Kohii's’ little thix'C- year-old daughter was playing on a couch 
with a young lion, a leopard, luonkcy.sand young hyiunas,to.ssmg 
balls from one to another. 

The intense heat prevailing at this season in Kassala, where 
the glass ro.se at midday to 104° F. and upwards, kept me 
mostly indoors. But in the cool of the evening I would venture 
to take a stroll through the angular streets of the town, which 
bcar.s an evil repute for its neglected condition — sand, dirt, and 
unsavoury smells penetrating eveiywhere. The houses, almost 
exclusively built of sun-dried bricks, are extiemely irregular, 
and of every imaginable size, the prevailing square form giving 
them the appearance of huge earthen dice. In the rainy season 
the streets must be transformed to bottomless quagmires, which 
after the Kharif make Kassala a hotbed of fever. 

Kassala occupies a strategic position of vital importance, and 
this position is strengthened by somewhat primitive, though 
still amply sufficient, ramparts, A stout brick wall, running 
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tii till' s.uiiK' siL'iHii- '.ttit'ltui; l( luii'ni 
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t'l’Aii liui rliojfhel 
■>'u:na. lit huikk 
* ' • '• p.itated 
ui»J !u till- itihuini[i|f 
i, ■' 'i«'i lu’Jj liurinij 

u,!i I- tui ih-.h'it'.i! > * it till •'Uriuiuul- 
isj... •it-t!)*)'. .iJf m.ikiii'. their 
iiii'f.- t put., i<( w.iven fa- 

lisii .. In, ,(5(11 nni.tiiifiits 
in.l ji iSinn. .v j.., i\u ir „-jves ; 
in .ui.'ihn 1 tt'itiii .1 I .ih’, where 

,1 h tiiM* h {If » 1* a h' it I J,tt“For 

lii'j.i ht- (• jil.ni'il tlifi ’•WtlllnW- 
S.mIkI ihi h uiiiJi»M.tt waiti't Witll 
hi - It It! »*'!. Ittih'- W ith Cottih 
I .li ,«wl.w ti.liu , atilt 4 prtinitett 
iiif.iut till I »uiir hr >irr't’Ulw 
iiiKi'f 4ii(l , III w.vEfr'j)i|ie, 

til thr I'.iu . 1 '. atu.ittui'f im the 
iiaii;h uiii.th i> twin iuN. The 
itiai t •h.w tlu're were 


till’ i(ui<iir'\ .iltftnl.uit'i. Hiiiiiter- 
looking Avnaubs, witli llut niueti ilrrailn! uf hippo- 

potamus’ hide, with which many uf Ka>i'..ihi'N H.ihui inhahitaiits 
<irc only too closely actpiuinU’d. 

From the market-place a .street leadi thniii|.;h the east gale to 
an open space, where many eameh, as.es amt nuiies change 
hands. Here also are encamped the larye caravans, which 
convey guns, ivory, and corn from the Ulue Nile, the Atbilra, 
or Qeclaref, to the coa.st, .'ind britijr iiack in exchange cotton 
goods, European wares, .spirits, and the like. On the right hand 
I notice some shapeless remains of brick watts, the ruins of the 
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old Hulc'iKiri crii)ital, luicloa. Then follows the sandy 

steppe, ^\heie Llui pi^aniu Jel)cl cl^lvussaUi uses sheer above 
the plain, behind a dum-p.ilm thiclcet, “a pictuie of rare beauty, 
such as is seUloni seen in north-east Africa,” 

Between the town walls and the nphtbank of theOash, which 
in the rainy .seasmi is exiarscd to constant erosion, the Halcnqas 
have foinrc'd a settleineirt. Their houses and tents arc smaller 
and simpler than those of the town ; but on the other hand their 
uniformity is broken by the here doubly welcome sight of 
gardens, which aic watered by the Shadhf and Saqiyeh.i but 
arc otherwise cultivated ivrth little care. 

In the Halenqa quarter stands the mosque, with its heavy 
minaret on a large open space. Near this quarter, which incloses 
the town on the west and north, are the quarteis of the Dan- 
dqlas,- Ga'allns and Shaiqichs,'' while the Takaiiis,'^ probably 


* S/uh/ilJ mill Riii/iyAi, iiii(;iitini' ap- 
Uliuiuos, tlio ill'll ii Kiiiil 111 thaw wiill 
wtii'Kiiil hy the liiunl, llu- soi'iuitl (liivfu 
with ii wiiii'li hy lUiuiuiK. With the 
Sliaihif ivhtml <h«i I'aHnun nf wiik'i wti 
hr iiiisi'il ti'ii It'i'L 111 lui hmiv, willi the 
.Sfuiiyrh tlcHthh' that tpi.uitity twriily Ui 
twciity-fimr IVt't in the Muiit' tiuif, lU- 
fmr thr Kuyiitiiin i.'i)iiriui'''t die Suilimrso 
writ! twqunilltcil with thii .Sliinliif iiUiiir, 
wliii'li was nlit'iiily lui'il hy tlm old 
lifiypti.uis fill' iriijtiuinn tlu'ir lirUls.--' 
Wilkinson, Jl/uiiiun aiiil Cnitonu vf tht 
Amkut London, 1S7S. 

“ Daiiiiqla, pi, of /hini/n/inm, Nultinnb 
from the town and provhioe of Donqola 
(Dongola). The Wmi has beun wiongly 
extended to the Mattokki (Keiuis), 
Saulokki, Mahai, and othci Nubians of 
the N ile valley, na well as to thcii Semitic 
and Ilainitic (Arab and Bcga) neigMiouis. 

Ga'alhi {Jaliu) and Shmqieh, two 
tubes that liave played a prominent part 
in the liistoiy of Slulaii. The Ga'alln, 
who before the yeai 1822 still held 
the Nile banks flora KharUuu down to 
Abu Hammed, have been dispersed 
since the disastei of Shendy, when 


I’llnct' Ismail Pasha lost his life. The 
majority still remained ill their old tciii- 
toiy north of Kliartinn, while the rest 
migiatcil with tile fugitive, Mok Nimr to 
tile Aml).d Kalita on lire Abyssinian 
frmiliei, some even letieating to the 
Miyssiman higlilniuls witli then famous 
Sultan, Tire notoiious Ziber Pasha, 
eomiitevorof Dar-Poi, is a memboi oftho 
tiamml) .sept of the Ga’alin nation, de- 
.scemling from the oldest family of that 
haughty race, which claims descent fiom 
the iiohle Qoielsh tube through Abbas, 
unc e of the Prophet. 

■* 'Jakanr, better Teltayrm, smgiilai 
Tahmi, pilgiimsfiom the Mohammedan 
Ncgio States of Dai-Poi and Wadai, 
who often after long years of pilgiimage 
to the holy cities of Arabia, on therr 
return Settle down in East Sudan. They 
arc very fanatreal, actrve and intelligent 
people with pronounced negro features. 
The word Takiiiri derives fiom Tak/mii , 

jtio, purification, that is, chastening 
of the religious feeling through the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and the study of 
the sacred writings. — R. B. 

I 2 




apartment looked on tI\o t^arden, while the dour led straij^lit to 
the courtyard l''rom the adjaceiU looiri ocrupied by the 
gazelles and antelopes at night, a door leil also to the garden. 
I^oth of thc.se doors as well as a third ccmntuitiu; ding with our 
box-room, stood open ; but on the report of the leopard's o.scape 
Kopp and the two Greck.s rushed t<j the wiiidovr to get a sight 
of the beast, turning their backs on me and the aijnrtment. I 
had risen from the couch, Inil before t could make a single step 
I saw the head of the animal at the door of the adjoining room, 
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jLiul llu- iu‘s:t miinu'itt lu' sluw!}' and stcalLhily civcpiiij^ 
thitni.tjh mil" rliatnbt-n passinj' ht'l'mf iiu' lowaals thi; biix-ioom. 
RiveU'ii til till' ^I'lit ami lirt'.iliilt'ss [ waU’lu'd tlic intiiulcr, and 
the immK’iU he tli->a[iiicaa‘<l niiiaklj’ nlnseil tlm door and calk'd 
out Li> tliOM' id tlu‘ w’indiiw.v ‘I'lu; rillc.-j were soon at hand and 
Kn[)j) lirinjf Innn the ti'aidcn window In'ouf^ht down the leopard 
with two shots, Meanwhile (he people in the neighbourhood 
had luinied u[), .uuoiigst l hem an hhigli.shinan, who gave the bea.st 
his anip-iii'-i:;n\ct\ In lueinory of the occurrence I kept the skin. 

After a .stay of nine days in Kassala we started on Apiil 7th, 
i8/6, for Oedaief At fust I inlondecl taking the shortest loute 
to Khaituin, that is, noithwestwardsto Qoz^ Rcgcb, and thence 
through Bcibei or Shendy. Hut in the diy season this lonte 
picsents great difficulties, owing to the lack of drinking water ; 
in order to traverse the wide steppe of the .Shulcuiieh Becloiiin.s, 
travellers arc obliged to proviile thoin.selve.s with a supply suffi- 
cient to last ten clays, 

I would have willingl)' chosen a longer road had I not feared 
the effeets of the lieat, from which I had already felt some in- 
convenience! in Kassala. Of all availahie loute.s 1 should have 
lirefcrrcd that to Uu; Hahr Setit in the Iloinrhn territory, Ihcnce 
southwai'd.s to the Halii'Salam, and then through Sennaar north- 
wards to Khartum, which would have given me an opportunity 
of visiting .sonic new districLs and intcre.sLing river valleys. 
At last I decided in favour of Qcdarcf, not however withoiu 
some misgivings, which fortunately proved groundless. On this 
loutc I was in fact far less troubled with excessive and ex- 
hausting perspiration tlian in our shaded re.sidence at Kassala, 
where I wore nothing but loose white tiousers and a long smock- 
like qaftan, both of the thinnest cotton. During this expedition 
on the contrary I always wore a stout woollen shirt, and often 
walked for hours in the sun, yet my skin remained generally 
dry, or at most agreeably moist. The phenomenon might he 
clue to the regular exercise quickening the respiration, impioving 
the appetite and superinducing sound sleep. 


^ J y 1 n term applied to vil- 
lages built on sandy plains ; thus . Qoz 


Rfigeb, Q62 es-Suq, and so on — 

R. B. 
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I Ifi 

Htniu* uK*inl>i.Mi nt tlu‘ l.uiiijtt.fii It'*. in\ iii k i-. . U.i insistt'il 
on acrompanyiiH', m. .i- tai .i . l!ti- ■.( Alimt'il SliiHif, 

for whiifh wc sUirtf.! in tin- nu'iitn:, tin- i iuu\ wlnili I ]),(,] 
hill'd folltnvinL; shmlyin Ihr n.n. i >.ta|MU'd with iht- pufos 
p.iitl in Ak'X.uithin lor llio i'vi.'np.ion i.t lir 1 ihv.in Uu; 

tarilf in Kn.ssala Inu^l lin t oii',i»lou'il n i* nif.ii'i ac. I !»■ axt'ea^c 
charge fora canud in I'Aa Siitl.in w.i. t Intiu a day . in h.gypt 
five franc-^, hcr,idc>< two am*, a h.ilf ha iho iiuici. 

I'inuirging funn tlu; ca^t g.Uo, uhoo* a {.«[! of two jtiaster.-? 
(about fivepcnccj wai levied on eai h i anu'!, ui- cow^nl u Jarjfe 
garden in the direction of line jeiiel K.i>-iala, a inoimtain de- 
sciibcd by Scliwcinfurth as ‘■without it-« like in the w hole world, 
(jigantic granite masses worn by w.ilei action to the form of 
smooth, rounded crests, stand out with vertical walk a thousand 
feet high. All the shar|i atid jap.p.iul pninl-. oliseived in inmt 
other intmntaiiiH have here lung hei n rounded olf by the tooth 
of lime. The Jehel ICass.d.i pieseiil-. ,i -.ti d-in}’, picture of the 
ago iind di!crt‘[iilude of the tegiou to whidt it helony,-.. It rises 
in complete isolalino above llie pkiin, all time . of ip, comierlinn 
with oUu'f iiuiimluinH Itaving long lu'eu efiaud." ' 

Dili’ route lay liy the west siiU- id the tnonnlam, winch was 
nenv lialhccl in the warm golden light ot' the sitting smt. VVe 
could perceive nothing id’ the eKli.iordintuy ahtiiulance of game 
in the Kassfda district. lUtl I was iiUoiiued, hoth hy the 
Europeans and the liedmiiiis, that the lion ,tnd U-op.trrl in the 
extensive dflra-palm groves on the sonilw-ast side never fail to 
put in an appearance. The experieueed eye of the Hporlstnan 
is especially struck by the numerous tracks id hy.vnas, gar, dies, 
antelopes, intersecting cacli other on the tiark ground in close 
proximity to the town walls. 

On our arrival at Ahmed Sliciif, ahont eight miles from 
Kassala, at the south-west foot of the Jehel Kassala, we en- 
camped amongst the Ilalencpas. Kohn, who was one of our 
European escort, and who was here well known, induced the 
people to bring us .some roast meal, durra bread, find milk for 

* G, LSchweinfurth, iVrtJif w// JKiiUiimk, 1865, 
nach Gedanf, in the ZtiUchnfi Jur 
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tail' fvt'iiinj.; nu'al Mtaunvliilf tlu* tauiels (.’auu' iij), and without 
furtluT dolay we piedual luiw.inl. Trav'erainj; dense woodlands 
of the duin-palin, tUMcias, tuiiiiirisk.s, bal.uiite.s, sodada, calotropis, 
ziy.yphu.s, we leaelual llie liy.hL lianlc of tlu; Khor el-Qash at 
the feud or caeessinp.-nl.uv, wlune it picsents a broad, shallow 
bed. now cjiiite dn', it was easily oossed, and quickening 

our pace we soon readied the zeriba, six miles distant, where 
we passed the night. 

Here .all ivas bustle and am fusion, owing to the anival of 
several canivans from various quarters, all seeking the piotection 
of the ihoiny inclosme surrounding the little military station. 
Ne\-crthcle.s.s ive passed a comfortable night, and after a last 
parting from our kind friends from Kassala, were again on the 
move long before dawn. When the sun lose its rays fell on a 
broad alluvitil plain, across which we were marching south- 
westwards, between mimo.sas and acacias of two varieties (A. 
wr/Aymr, the Oiir w '/h/i'r of the Ai’nb^, A, 

'rills [ilain, which its wShukiirieh inhabitants call Mclhuyla, appears 
in the rainy season to he a favourite resort of guineafowl, and 
csi>a;ia!ly of hares, .six of whioli were shot by Kopp dunng a 
brief halt lieticath the .shady trees and tall gra.sscs. 

About noon a wliirlwiiul swept l»y, fortunately without coming 
too near us, On lh« plain between Sabderat and Kassala I 
had already several times oliscrved this phenomenon, which is of 
frequent occurrence in lhc,sc regions. At times I saw as many 
a.s five or six simultaneously, raising clouds of dust for miles 
round about. Sand, loose earth, leaves, bits of wood, whatever 
come.s in their way, is carried up and swept away, whirling round 
in rapid C'cldie.s. But the hurricane itself progresses at moderate 
speed, not greater than that of a trotting horse. 

Although the Kharif, or rainy season, was not yet due, we had 
already been drenched by a downpour on our fiist march to 
Kassala. But now the boundless savannah lying between the 
Q3.sh and the Atbilra^ was wrapped in a uniform grey mantle ; 

zl/Arf/'a, the Astaboras of the ancients, stream, despite a course of no less than 
and Hahr-ePAswad, or “Black River,” 550 miles. During the months of Feb- 
of the Arabs, is only an intermittent ruary, March, April, and May, it is quite 
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dll' j.'1'umHl l.iy n-titl)’ liuif, It. li.uiti” lu'fii burnt 

lip hy lh«.‘ HUii, .iiul tlifit *AVi pi III ,il! ipi.iiU i-. id tlu* liuavetis 
by lUc witubi. I li‘‘ iiu>!ii«tiiiiitii'. .i wa'. vatitnl uitly by 
strips id U»\\ M luit, ihi* '•<* » aiU'il “■ Miui'i .i iiHi-st*./* aiitinliiifi 

lilllu -sbaltur t’l'iun llio suui-liin>; -im. atul («-nicinlu'ii‘(l diicOy 
ti'iroui^ii thv -AvvalrUi'il U.vuds .md .uut laUviod vk'ilbc'i, 

i-auseil by thfir tbnniilabio ihcni'., tvwor tliur imlu's and 
sharp u"' iK-c'dles 

On the evening, of llu‘ third day wo fnrampi.-d near the 
Atbara, whom tho oamol'; wore watficd. and whoni'c yood 
(Irinkintf water was ulitaitual. During the twotiino snv'ci al other 
large and Hinall caravans arrived, at! of whidi pitched their 
tents round about. 

As tho long drougltt ilraws to a close, and the approaching 
Kharif is announced hy necasionai sliowfus, the caravan trade 
becomes wry brisk on die route bclweeii K.is.„ila and nedaref, 
Now the traders of fjalabat and tjedaref sisul their accuiini- 
lated stock of gutns, eoltons, coffee, to Ik* slmed in Kassaln 
where belti'i* shelter is anbialetl apainsl the laite. ; tludr siipei* 
(liioiis .supply of durra is at the same' time •leiii northwards to 
ihe broad .steppelaiuls between the .-\Uur.i, the lilne and Wiiitc 
Nile.s, the i.slaud of Mei’ue of the old Ethiopians, now in- 
habited by the. Sluikiirieh nomarls. Henee thenmnerotts eonvoys 
which we now met moving norlhw.irds to ilit' tjdsh, and 
relieving the usual monotony trf the rout is 

At Kassahi our Iladd-mloa guides and drivi'f'i had been 
replaced by members of the Shukurich trilw. for the road lay 
through their territory, and could not be traversed by con- 


dry, especially in its lowei cotirse, tin* 
water remaining only in Isolated depres- 
sions, some of whielr are over Imlf a mile 
long. But ns soon ati the rains begin to 
fall on the Abyssinian uplands, its bed H 
Itoodccl so lapidly to a depth of twenty- 
live to thiity feet vvilh a breadtlt of 550 
yards m the lower reaches, that the 
temporary encampments of the nomads in 
its sandy bed are often oveitalcen before 


they have time to euvtjie wiili their hcnls, 
Tliu Atliilra, whn.i; fliit-f ticad-stream is 
tlie 'J'ak.ay/e. nr nalir-.Scltl, rcacbes the 
Nile at Kl-lhmicraiinve Berber, and from 
it Egypt receives its chief supply of 
fertiliring mud. It is tbr last iiibutary 
of tlio Nile, which for tli« teal of its 
course to tins Mediterranean, over £,300 
miles, receives no further contributions 
on either bank.-— R, U. 
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tluctor.s buUinuinj.': tn tiUu-t wilhuut llu' ri>>lv 

t)f .sani^iiiiKii')' fniiJlirts, W hili- lifaiiif,; .i ■;( lu-i.i! u- unubl.uin' tn 
the llatk'niloas, bfiii 'A>ui->, iiml Ibil<iu|.i.. the ^Uiulauii-lK tuo 
disLins^vnslu'il chiofl}' pi'iliaiis by tltf.th m i.ui'nc.-, i4' ilv\t 
pbysicul beiuiLy which ri'mlcis llu' I -aiiii iimilfU of 
vigorow'^ nwuihooil, 'I'hcy riinu'ai l.i lu- i.l ,t '.tniii'what cnarscf, 
more 1 aw’-hoiK'd 13'pc, nioif [ih-lici.ui. .c; uc ‘.hi add -..ly. 

My camcl-drivci^ ulsii ciaitniaicd uul.icour.ddv m ihcir moial 
qualilict. with the Iladcndoas, In-trayiiaq, ha iiiataiua-, ,i ihkpuai- 
tion for pilfering our rice atid olhei qorea. all the iium’ that they 
had neglected In provide tbem'’elve'. with ^.llpplil•^ for the jfnir- 
noy. At the Ilashni-el-dirbe rainping-grinind Ktijip and I had 
to keep w’atch at night by turn'', because Miine of our men had 
to go for their durra to tiieir .setllementa, which were reported 
to be in the vicinity. Dtiring my vigils 1 '.aw rrowch of 
Shiikuriehs, mostly little boys, Iroopino with .bouts and songs 
clown to the Atbara to waler their .iiiiiii.ils, ,uid fetch ‘.iipplics 
for their people. 

A plunge in the river I tbmul veiy rclrc-.huig atiei the huI- 
try weather of the last few weeks. 'I'he llnoded bed w.is at that 
time some fifty paces liroad; but duiiiiy, the i.iin> season the 
slowly and gently iiiclined banks must contain n very large 
volume. Here the Atbitra rainilied into two branches, sweeping 
with a large bend round the Je/.ircb (" Islaiurb of tiabsul. 
From the elevated bank I beheld a sinalt stietch of the w'estern 
or main arm glittering in the sun. 

On the return of the drivens- we again struck out tents about 
an hour before sunset. Imllow'ing the east hank of the river 
southwards we traversed a rolling country, where solitary hills 
contrasted with the uniformity of the flat alluvial plain. We 
encamped amid the thorny scrub of a strip of acacia fore.st at 
Beled Shagarab on a tributary of llic Atbara, which was now 
dry. On this journey w'c always rested during the day from 
nine or ten o’clock till the evening, because marching in the 
early and later hours wa.s much less fatiguing, while the lost 
time was fully made up by the night march before sunrise. 

By the evening we had crossed the Klior Slielctcb, and I 
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wislieil to liasLoi) iurwanl, when wc wore airc.sted a tcnific 
storm. 'I lu' sky became so overcast by inky clouds that we 
could no lunt;’er see the way. Continual flashes lit up the 
hori'/on on all sidc.s ; still In the hotic of escaping the fiuy of the 
elements t delayed to have the camels unloaded. But the daikncss 
inci eased every moment, and at last the beasts refused to go any 
faithei. So we halted and made preparations for encamping 
It was high time, for wc could only keep up our communications 
by continual .shouting, and the camels, released from their bui- 
dens, had scarcely huddled togctliei for mutual protection when 
the storm clouds burst upon us in torrents. A streak of forked 
lightning, composed of httic zig-zag lines like pearls strung 
loosely together, an absolutely unique phenomenon, rent the 
welkin from zenith to the western hoiizon. It was followed by 
a crashing peal of thunder like the discharge of a hundred guns, 
and then all was buiicd in deep night. 

Crouching for a little shelter amid the bales of goods wc waited 
half an hour before the raging tempest .somcwliul abated its 
fury, t lit a lantern, and our people began to look round for 
fuel. Despite the rain wo soon managed to kindle a bright fire 
anil kcei) it U]). My .servants, including a Turk, "cx-Bashi- 
Bazuk Ahmed,” who had taken the place of the disgraced 
Kaniiri in Kassala, were now worn out, and were soon sound 
aslec]), while Kopp and I enjoyed a frugal evening meal en- 
livened with a concert of howling hyx‘na.s. 

Meanwhile the rain had quite ceased, the sky had gradually 
cleared up, the moon again shone out, stillness and a quiet sen.se 
of peace succeeded the roar of the tumultuous elements. We 
dried our dripping clothes at the bright fire, and then overcome 
with fatigue fell fast asleep. 

On April 1 2th we arrived opposite Beled Ommelhd^ at the ford 
of the Atbara whose margin is here densely overgrown with 
acacias, Cadaba and Salvadora shrubs. At the ford the water 
was onlj'' two feet deep, and about lOO paces broad ; but the 

^ Bekd^ "land,” "country,” in Sudan Bd .. "Mothei of the Bd” {Acacia 
also cuirently taken in the sense of f/uygocai-^ct), so named fiom the abund- 
Jilace, iawn, OimntlM, that is, Omna-el- ance of this acacia in the district. 
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thy h:iuk"i Hlu>\U'tl |iKl11i1v ih.tt iluiut ; lln ihmii . tlu' livfi 

is three times witler, aiti! iiunh tlet-jun 

Caintimiint; tail' imite .tliiii*; tlu weit •■iilr iif tin- Atli.ua wc 
continually passi'il tiuutu . hI turn h.iiiiul Itu Iva*. ■ ila At every 
inecliuj.; the tliiveis wtuit thuiut'.h the Usual t (■iciuunies, 
hand on hlunilder, and palm tti palm, iMlIimcd liy the everlasiiuir 
inquiries ulnnit kitli ami IJii, iiitiie and nepheu, IrieijiK and 
acquiiintance, not Hueutlins.; the [niee nl dinra. t'vviuq to iljy 
careless lading, a jj;titid deal ol this enni qel, spih, a perfect 
windfall for the puineatiivvl heie met in mnllitudts. Whole 
docks kept uinninj,f hefoic us, and weie n*>t easily tlriven aside. 

We pas.sed the villaj^c uf Ihisab 'Allah ‘almnl rnnr miles to oui 
left, while before us strelehed a hoiiiulless alluvial plain, like that 
between the (jash and the Atliaia. The idrassy sieppe eKletuling 
to the Nile g;ives iilaee here and llteie tu extensive growths of 
the Of I'veu real .u .u ia fore 4-,, where I 

noticed the valualile gimimilerou-- speeie. llasltah t.ltam 
/n'lmiifl/itt). The marsh plant l.epiailenia and lh<' ‘nd affurded 
w'ulcome fotlder for uur eauiel-.. 

lieyond the road lirauehiny, eastwauls to ‘1 omat we roai Ited 
(he Kheir KeliU llowiiH; to the .\tli4ra, and Imther on the 
tlehaiahki horderlaiul of the Shiikui'ieh and Ikiltaina Hedniiiit.s, 
Here any encroadmmut on either sitle mostly gives rise to 
tecliouH bickering'.s, whit'll mil seldtnnetul in liknalshetl. 

On the moruiug of A[iril isth, the vieinily of t iedatef was 
betrayed by numerous Slutkuiieh villapt's on luiih sides ttl the 
route, and by the apiiearaiiee of extensive eullivated tracts, 
About 3 o’clock in the inorninpf we Inul alteutl}’ risen and had 
hurried on in advance of the pack-animals. At dawn wc came 
upon three hyaenas retuntinj' from their noelurntil taid, and gave 
chase, It was interesting' to notice how my servant Ahmed, 
who was well mounted, cut off their retreat, and greeted them 
with a few shots. They then matlc off at moderate s[ieed across 
some .stony ground, where wc easily overlook them on hor.scback. 

1 IhUnb-Allnh, a peihonnl name, jiro- spelling IlaH-.alwlla on (iiir nmiw u 
bably fioin some sheikh of ilic Dtthaiiio wrong. — U, II. 

Bedouins, who occupy the place. 'Iho 






hif^hcr grounds, in- 
^ voluntarily suggest- 

iiig lo tile traveller 

would seem to have' 
„„„„, ,„ _ passed over these con- 

servative shepherd 

peoplCsS without ssnously modifying the even tenour of then- 
ways, their usages, dress, households. They still migrate with 
the seasons, between the lowlands and the uplands, retiring to 
their winter quarters when the plains are converted by the rains 
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inlo hdt-beiisi uf I'ovfr, intci'linl h\ a ilj uhu-.e hitt* i', r.Hjd 
dome^iUc ruiimuWd 

At pruscnl, lunvevt'r, tlu‘ pp.imul v\.t, .n liiv iluit iiv m.my 
places it was rent liy wkU- su that I h.nl tn k<*fp cltwe Ui 

the hcatoti track to (.jiiatil my saddle tlMiikcv litmi acuilciits 
At sunrise numcnnis heuK td' cattle citiu'ciycd liom all dircctinns 
on the caravan route Itsuhnt; to the uelK ol' tjedater. I was 
•stuick by a number of line stout oKen inouniisl like mules or 
asses, and doubtless abk; to keep pace with them. Thej' are also 
used as pack-animals, beinj^ traijied like' the camels to kneel 
down when they h:ivc to he laden. Some of them seemed also 
to take considerable interest in me, fur a whole troop came 
suddenly tearing up, encircling me on all sid(;s, and .staring at 
me with intense cuiiosity. 

On our k:ft rose a high ridge slretehiiig ana)* to the east, and 
along the route to SilcpAbu-Simi we met several .such rLsiiig 
ground-s of moderate elevation, whieh iarther on quite .surround 
thus place, hounding the horizon in tlu'saine direeiitui. At the foot 
of the hills within three mites o( Oedaref “ oevur uumerouH wells, 
which we reached in good lime, 'rosvarils them were inoving 
thou.saiHls of men and Iteasis, and our caravan also tiuule a short 
.stay here to water the animals. An Imur lain Ibnnd us in the 
capital of the province (d’ tjed.irel', SiupAltu-Siim, wliere my 
introductions to a resident (ireelt secured im; a Itospitable 
reception, 

Ariatkli Pcteracchi, my Itost, a well-informed Cireek cntwcnsanl 
with several languages, and also an amateur physician, liad Iwen 
.settled in this place for twelve years, and to lu'm I was indefated 
for much information rcgartling relation.s in (Jed.aref. For 
the few days that wo i)urposed remaining liere we put up at a 
requba,® or separate inclosure, which i.su.sually a. square .stmeture 
opening towards the north, and built esf .stout .stetn.s .supporting a 


1 Not identical wUh the tzetae {G/ns- most impiiU.mt B, 

stua nm-sitans). a ix) an inclosure, in- 
i’ Qedanf properly the name of the ’ ^ 

province, but often, as here, applied to nksed stiiacc, area, front i_^^i to 
its capital Sftq-Abfl-Sinn, this being its giianl,— R, U 
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flat slrriw nuif, tin' iiUtTvcniji” sp:iccs hoin^'' filled in with reeds, 
nr uiiaiinj^, ('rivinn iioe access tn light and air, a rcqiiba 
is preferable, at le.Lst in dry weather, to the daik and often hot 
and stidfy tuqi)l nr sUawhiiLs, but affortls inadequate shelter 
against the heavj’- nuns in the Khailf season. 

Scarcely were we installed when I was called upon by some 
ten other Cheek traders, who weio altiactcd by the favourable 
position of CJedfiref for the wholesale and retail trade in gums, 
cotton, diirra, and other local produce, here exchanged for such 
foreign cuminodities as cotton fabrics, spirits, crockery, and 
hardware. In all the commercial centres of Sudan before the 
abandonment of that region by Egypt, the enterprising, indus- 
trious Greeks were everywhere met, but also nearly everywhere 
noted for a somewhat unscrupulous clroice of means to the end 
Vet despite piivations of all sorts and an almost incredible 
sobriety and parsimony, many of them after all realised but very 
modest fortunes. They enjoyed a bad reputation for sharp 
dealing.s oven among the natives of Qedaicf, accustomed though 
they were to commercial jugglery of all kinds. By well secured 
imonej' advance.s the Greeks had got the large landowners and 
stock-hi'ccders, and even the ofiicials themselves into their power, 
and Look every advantage of their position. 

It so happened that our an-iva) occurred on the eve of the 
orthodox Greek Eastertide, and it was no slight pleasure to pass 
these few clays of unexpected rest itr the society of Europeans. 
The Greeks had gathered In the house of their foremost fellow- 
countryman to hear the news, already months old, that we had 
brought from Europe and Egypt, Under the lovely starry heaven 
the convei'sation flowed in a perfect Babel of tongues, German, 
French, Italian, Greek, even English and Russian words being 
freely introduced. 

S'fiq-Abh-Sinn had been the residence of the Shukurieh 
Great Sheikh Abfi Sinn, who was at one time renowned through- 
out Sudan, and who, as an octogenarian Hercules, excited the 
astonishment of Sir Samuel Baker at their interview in i86i. 
After the Egyptian conquest he received the land in feudal 
tenure, and his settlement near the Atbara gradually became the 
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t’hift tn.iskfl iSiKi' Ill'll \\i u ',.<(1 iiti iiiiiL. i il.i\ . a-, luaiiy 
iis i iltMk'is It tl h 'in .il! ijii.iii -i . .isiil .it ili,* f,(' 

my visit the iil.u’t* t-uiu.uiit'il lu.ulv .1 thtui-. iiu! hm., (,( all 
iieull)' iiu'Kist'il with iliiu.i Iviu't* 1 h‘'.ii h •. .muu* ' (n.tllin nittiips 
tkilU'tl tiviT the nfiy,hlHnuhit..il Ii . a hi*.tlth\ tiinuite 

iuttl tifcupifs ;i hitthlv t.iviini.iliU- Im ihe ti.in-.ii traile, 

with :i iHiiuiliituiii, v.iiyititt with llu •.-.vnus, liniii to 

.1,000. The iiihaliitaiits an- iim*' 1 !v I h a h -it in-,, witlj sta-fivtl 

hundied Tvkat'im’ (Talaiui'. tlu- :iti'«vi' Muiitiiiiivd Grevk 
traders, a few Knpts as iinlaiivs rind (iiivt inuu'ii! Mtru'i.iis, anj ^ 
^larrison of fifty (ir sixty iiuai. 'I he Ik'ik'iiiii--, itlui haw partly 
become .settled apiiciiltuiists, cai.ivan-efnuhu tms, atiil stock- 
brceder.s, ate partly Rekubin.uid tr.i'aiiti, but rhieny Shiikunchs 
who, according to keuUmitid Wi'ine, .ibinil roiHpiered the 
orifjiiial Rekfibiii inhabitants i*l the distiii l. 

Ah I’oterucdii’.s eiiesl, I luuk part in lln’ kasti-r fistivitics of 
Suixki)', Ajiril ifiih, wltirh boipui with iiilire and rolls, an 
afP'eeahk' siirprise aftei' mu' waiideiiiiys iti tlw vvildi-ntr-. i. Then 
follow the prt'iitUfiUniis for (he rcu'plkm of the viHitors, the 
eiitcfLititiirunit beiith enlivened by the pn lui ni.uu es nl iiuisieiaiw, 
daticcrs, siii^a't'.s, aiicl juRpiers. t)u *.itih oeeasintis the pleasant 
custom prevails of presenting the seivauls and doniestie .slavas 
with new clothes, the uUcndaiitM ul the piiesis also receiving a 
few gifts, Thus practice, growing out of the leudetuy of Islam 
to treat all the faithful, high and low, rich .md pooi, as brothers, 
has been also adopted liy the Christians settled in such trading- 
places as Kas.sala, SftcpAbfl-Sinn, and KlKirtiiiii. Before the 
revival of religious fanatici.sm under the Mahdi the Mohamme- 
dans themsclvc.s, including even the Governor and his officials, 
took part in the Chiistian festivities ob.serwd on such occasions 
as Christmas and Eastei. 

The first arrivals were a strolling company of conjurers, a 
female dancer, a male dancer, and two druinmers, whose 
performances were certainly far from edifying, though the 
movements of the ghfiKiych^ were undoubtedly of a very 

1 GMziych, aj ', 1 ^, pi. Ghawihi, in nenriy all of wtium faruvfdy titilongiiil to 
ligypt tlie profebsionnl foinak ilanoois, .1 spvdal oolo and guild olaiming descent 
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SLupnsing character, highly suggestive of Juvenal’s Gaditantc, 
or the dance of Hcrodias. 

These itinciant playeis being dismissed with a fcwsilvci coins, 
the Greeks presented themselves to offci then Easter congratu- 
lations, and these were followed by the Wekil to pay his respects 
on the part of the Government When these rose, in the course 
of fifteen minutes or so, to go the regular round of visits 
customary on such occasions, I was invited to accompany them. 
The party, comprising nearly twenty men, passed from the house 
of one Greek trader to another, everywhere entertained with 
sweetmeats, drinks, Easter eggs of every colour This went on 
till the vertical rays of the midday sun obliged me to seek the 
icpose necessary to recover from the effects of these unwonted 
entertainments 

On Easter Monday I enjoyed a stioll lound the market, to 
which the fair held twice a week had attracted a motley crowd 
of the most varied East Afiican types On the bioad, open 
.space were strewn long rows of dfim-palm mats, on which the 
hucksters displayed their wares, shelteicd from the sun by a 
tiiangular strip of matting suppoitcd on a pole. These 
hundreds of sciccns, all inclined at an angle, and about the 
height of a man, foiming so many itinciant booths, constitute 
the characteristic featuic of the Ocdaicf market-place. 

In larger booths, somewhat like icqubas, arc exposed the more 
costly foicign waies — tcKtilcs, ornaments, pcrfumciy, and the 
like — of the more wealthy dcalcis Pci ambulating kitchens 
diffuse the savoury odour of their I'oast meats, while the cooks, 
with stentoiian voices, shout the praises of then omelets and 
other delicacies. Farther on, the open space stretching towards 
the steppe, forms the cattle-market ; and here hump-backed oxen, 
with short up-turned hoi ns, mules, and whole herds of camels, 
have all a noose of bast lound their necks to show that they aie 
for sale Close by arc the tethered asses, being clipped in 


fiom the famous, fiimily of the Baimecidcs Egypt, wheie they bettled in Qeiieh and 
In 1834 the Gha\v 3 .zi, oi, as they like to Esneh. 
hear themselves called, the Baiamikeh, Satne x' veise 1O2 

weie banished by Mehemet All to Upper 
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vhouliiv;. uu-ti, i'. . <iii. ii, .u'. I ^ hil.hi’ii um\inn 

ahiuit in nil ihu I’tiiui'., rn-iiiiinn- nn.l I. ii-slmn. .Invi'. rmin ihe 
liinc nml W lut. Niln, rmm ntni 1 i.u liutnt, Imm 

Ali_\ '.-■inin iiiui till' (i.iUn Inmi . ; Ihal. n. .uul SiuliuK . liv.illinfj 
in thn hhuLius-, ul tin ii < uiiiji'n mhh ■, ihc ri-lnviiu' [lil^uin', 
funn l>,u-l'Vii ,uul Wnd.u. Aiiuil nil ihu ttimult t,ur ntti'iition 
IS l'(u n inmiU'iil nttrni tml liy u in;.’.;‘.''il iiu'iulnnnt Inqir, with 
(lusty, unknniiil haii Inlliti;.; in Inii;', iic-c. In nn his hund. On 
slim, lnii;.;«l('''.t;i'd cnm.'l', diint' Ihi' iunh- i,| the w ddci iK'ss. Iho 
slu'iU'hs (i| the Ai'idi ,uul Hc",n Irdic,, .u>r<iundi'd In" ,i sw.irin nl' 
i'(daiiU'i';,, wild, \M',i(HH'd in thcii y.i.u'' ltd, lin;;ht Imidcual tubs, 
n'calliii!', till' ,\li\'.siiii.ui ,n'in '.i.iircK If,. (titUu(si|uo 

iiud iuiiirisui;,', than Ihfir luihuifd i hifl', nivi |ii[n‘i| in their 
I'lnwin;', './V'/|v.' 

'I'lif llt'diiuin wiimfii I'.n iiummImI, the yiih, nl'irii \\f,uina 
iinlhiu;', but ihf .lud .illi iidfd <>i nut lij thcii IhiiKili; 

,'d:(Vf‘i ill i‘;u'flf‘ialy wnrn fnltnii stitiMh. t'umii.Kcil with tile 
dfuu'iuii lUf (it the uiniifii ul' the h-lhih m lusts.uit class, 
thill (if the iinnuid wunu-n may im (ailed decide (lly IVei", 
Ainnnsj;st certain Hciyi tribe-, the wite ''inlcs the must’’ in a 
way which it .scents dillicuU lu lediinih* with the dt liant iuid 
haughty natuic of thc.se untiimed nuiiiads, 11' the uninrirricd 
women h:ive to submit to cerliiiii huniiliations in .ace uidiutec 
with the ideas and rude niiinncrs of tlmse hiiU'-iir ilwed pcople.s, 
the wife inilemnifies hcr.sclf by the eonttuainlinp; position which 
she lake.s in her nianied life, and, jointly with her .sistcr.s, in the 
liibc itself The fiery bedouin, whether ii lull-blood oi half- 
caste Aud), has alwaj’s an open eye <ind susceptible heart for 
maidenly beauty and the diftnity of the wife. 


r ‘A’ii^ek, pi. of ' AhAych, tlic sleeve- 
less Anil) rolio, 


h'lititil, LiJb,, pi, riAAt, ft wide 
J 

IcuUiui l oll nr yirdU*. 
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;u’ti‘.tie *>lylf Itv' tl>*‘ ''f>' -ti' ' , ttit i In i ultai •_ thf li m ui stripes 
iiliui'j thf Iks k lUitl fl-.r u hcii , 'n-.i" llu lu ,t tii pi I miu'J)’ snttui 
apiH‘kr;uu’i‘ 

W'i'y .iiiiin.iti il is the -.ifiic uluki sliis p ,tn<i -.it.Us ,m* rifftMed 
fnr sail'. Hut the uhuK pUtu [unauu. a lui-lv '.[icetaele (if 
shimlinp;, jdsUiu;!; uu'it. vtuiiu'u. aikl t hililian uwving 

alioul in all ilin't tidiis, I'k'itiuiin . aiiil icllalifu, -.k(u-. llio 

Uliu’ utul Whitt' Nik', ftmn l''.u'iiiil aiul liar Hfitat, from 
Abyssinia and tlu' (lalla laml'> : I>ink.is and Shilluks rivalling 
in lire blackness td' llk'ii I'onipli'vinns the d ckayrnc pilgrims 
fnnn U;u-l'Vir and Wadai. Amid all this tiiniull our attention 
is for a intimcnt attiacteil b)' a ragged nu-ndicant fa([ir, with 
dust)’, unkempt hair falling in lung tres-.r-, fruin his head. On 
.slim, Inng-k'ggetl camels cumi' the lurds ul tlic w ilderness, the 
sheikhs of the Arab ;uid lieg.i trilies, surrutimK'd by a swarm of 
retainers, who, wrapped iit iheii p.raeefnl. bright hurdered tubs, 
reciilling tlit' Aityssinian .\/i<rWir, •’Cnw 'a.tieelyless pii, tnrestiiio 
and itnpnsiiijf titan llieir Utrh.ined i hiefs entduped in their 
fluwing 

'rite lletlduin women p.u imteiled, the git Is ufien weaving 
ncithing Itul the rnfiat" and aUemled ur nut hy their female 
slaves in earele.ssly worn ftitlun sniueks. fuinpared with the 
general dcmeiinour of the women of the fellah or peasant class, 
that of the ncuntid women m;ty be etilled tlccifledly free. 
Amongst certain Bega triVu's the wife "rules the roost" in a 
way which it seems diOicult to I'econeile with the defiant and 
haughty nature of these, iintuined nonttuls. If the immarried 
women have to .submit to certain hutnilitilinn.s in accordance 
with the ideas and rude manners of these half-civilized people.s, 
the wife indcmnific-s herself l)y the commanding position which 
she takes in her married life, and, jointly with her si&lers, in the 
tribe itself The fiery Bedouin, whether a full-blood or half- 
caslc Aiab, has always an open eye and stt.sccptible heart for 
maidenly beauty and the dignity of the wife. 

r pt. oi'AMyeh, the tlceve- Kahaty kfc,, pi. riMt, a wide 

less Aiab robe, 
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The institution of the harem is an outcome of the ilegiiulecl 
social conditions biought about by the luxury of latgc cities ; 
hcncc it ncvci took firm footing under the tent, and polygamy 
is still the exception amongst the lledouuis. That the bride 
herself is wooed, and not simply purchased, is shown by the 
already mentioned honouiablc title of Akhu cl-Benat, whicii is 
so eagerly contended for by the nomad youths, and of wliicli 
they aie so proud when earned in the successful contest with 
their antagonist 

In foimcr times the Aiabs, when victory could be secured 
only by straining every nerve, weie accustomed to bear the 
fairest maiden of the tribe in the ’Otsa, on a richly caparisoned 
camel into the thick of the fight. The ’Otsa is a kind of cage 
or latticed chest of stout wood, nearly oval in shape and orna- 
mented with ostrich feathers, which is made fast to the back of 
a strong camel. Bcfoic the battle it is occupied by a woman 
or a maiden distinguished by her beauty, and if possible of 
the highest lank, who is decked as a biide, unveiled and with 
dishevelled hair, and who rides to the fiont in order to receive 
from the flower of the tribe their intikhA or solemn vow to 
conquer or die. Tlicieupon she advance.s in the diiecLion of the 
enemy, and the struggle begin.s, the effoiLs of the coinbataiUs 
being mainly directed toward.s the dofonce and cajilure of the 
’Otsa. On such occasioms it not rarely happened that all the 
young men of the tiibc fell in its defence. At the battle of 
Korti in November 1820, which decided the fate of Nubia, 
Solimaii Agha, of Dongola, one of the combatant.s iclatc.s that 
a young and beautiful maiden fighting on the .side of the 
Shaiqiehs was shot down by an Albanian, and her body 
plundered. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to suppose that on the 
whole the Bedouin women enjoy a position analogous to that 
of their civilized Christian sisters. Vanity, however, and love 
of finery is more or less common to all alike, whether their 
complexion be of a rosy hue, yellow, olive or black. Thus 
reflection was stiongly suggested by some dark women at 
the Qedaref market, who had disfigured their face and the 
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]niit ttl LIu; bull) uilli ’iC.ti'. a I tliu'L In SiuLm 
llu' iVnialt' an' ii-.it.illy InaiitUd b\ litua lar>a‘ ;;ashrs an 
caiii chct'k nmnitiy, in tiu' diift ti<iti nt llu* /^jjtnnalir bmu*; hut 
it is cnrliunly suipii.sinit tlut u^fii llu* iVn* wi>uu‘ii Mibmil to 
such iKiinful o|K‘i’atioiw, 'riu-luuly .ilimc itiul lit-iaw tlu* liicasls, 
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as well as the upper and forcanns, arc all tattooed with designs 
varying according to the tiibc and the individual taste. The 
dress of the rich Bedouin women, which differs from that of 
the poorer classes only in the better quality of the materials, 
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con.si'iLs almosl t'xclusivi'ly of a louo a1/i' wuh iitlniiir.t li ivtl'i, 
undor which a hyht hhio jiiotv nf coLtoii r. ui.ipt i-'iiiiil l!u 
hips, and under this youn*; and old, nVIi and iima ahhf, all w. ti 
the ra/jf?/, a bioad eolLon oi leather y.iidle, I'oan uhii h a hai;, 
thick fring;e of Lhone-s or olhei .slrinp.s' h.'uiyN h.ilf down the 
thigh 

In Nubia and Sudan the lahal is llu' only arlirli' o! .dine 
worn the children and nnnianuul e,iils. Nor ran it be lU-nietl 
that the rahat looks vciy beeomini; on the slim Inon/e figuos 
of those graceful Nubian and Bedouin lu.iideus, t hi eilhi-i side 
a, tassel ornamented with cowiic .shells usn.dly hangs tlowii to 
the ankles. Round the neck the wtunen we.ir ctlindiica! niid 
square leather amulets (/n^uY;) attached to long twisted thongs, 
and containing jiassagcs horn the Korun, which .ire suppo.ed 
to be infallible clianiis .igaiiisl all ceils. The wriUiig, of the-e 
sentences and conjming IbrinuUs coii.stitnu.'s no ineon-.idemhie 
hburcc of income for the fakirs and nieiulieiuit piied; lu.ikint; 
ckpilal out of the [lopular .suiunMilioiis. 

' The orniuncntation of the Sntl.inesn women i-. of ,i lugjdy 
varied clianicler. Having inirehased a eumjdi le set of oi n.i 
ment-s from Arislidi, 1 wa.s ahle to study its smeiMl londiliumt’., 
Ahnosl every part of the hodj’ has its own spoeial deior.itiuu ot 
silver or gold, agate, pe.'irls, or coi.il. Those intended tor llie 

head compri.se diversely .sliapud pliupies with ll.d or no! 

work, or cl.se rai.sed disks fastetied top.ether with stiiugs ami 
vaiious kinds of beads. Ihe hair, disjiosed in small plaileil 
tresses, is bound up with gold and agate balls strung logi iher 
between little leather rolls, and to the.so are utt.iehetl gold 
which aie placed at a level with the eye before the hah. whi. h is 
bunched lound the back of the head .and brouglil forward on 
both sides. J hese plates, two inche.s large and usually (*mbi*l” 
l^hed with seven bosses, arc applied to the cheeks, and from e.wh 


1 pb is n twilled colton fabiic, which 
IS widespicad in Sudan luulcv the name 
of clammnr and before the 

Egyptian conquest -was laigely exiioi'ted 
from the town of Sennaai, Since then 


it has been l.irijely u'|)l.uul l.y l.ii'jU'l' 
cottons. A tbh (ttuimnir, gJii 

hdiviiteil into two firJ.k, i'jj, wlneh 
' y 

are usiwlly wtiin as a Imn (.•lotti.— K, It. 
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HEgAB, or amulet case of silver filigree P'LAID WITH TURQUOISES 2 and 3 HAGIL AKD KHALCKaI, SILVER A^^K1,STS 
4 SIVAR, BRACELET OF SILVER FILIGREE, 5 CIGARETTE MOUTH-PIECE OF GOLD OR SILVER FILIGREE. 
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,IU‘ iiU-ilU'lliUi! lun MIllll.U [il.lli* wllit h ,llf .f; Ull .ttl.U til'd with 

sUiiHi-'' ‘if juMil'. Ill 111 / uiiiiin IIIR'-I ’riii.iii!*li i!-' ;;ii .it '.iA' ami 

L’onlrasl iifi<iUiut‘> with Ihf ji'i-hhu 1. It.iii, ihi . adi<iunu‘iiL isx't'rv 
I'ftVitivL', and Ml rtuuai'li'i I .tir that llu' wiaiai m ly idway. 
liu kiuiw'ii In In' a n.itivi- uf Smilh \uhia ni 
Sudan. 

Olhuf vvnincn dock thi'ir luMd>i with stiu.iio luuUal plaU's, 
ihior of wlik'h are plaeed i'Iom- loy.ether .nut taslen/d in the 
hair. I'he'ie plate.s are called ilara.h'h} a term ako applied 
geneiallj' to the whole [i.niire, while the rnuml platesi of the 
previously dc.scribed adoiiunent are ealletl s/it'/i/i. A sliinjr of 
little round plates of thin einhos^ed {rnld of various sizes i.s .so 
attached to the hair .is to hainjj on the forehead in a ciiive with 
its convex .side toward.s the fa<’e. 'I’hi.s is tin* so-ralied 
Another pretty Irontal orauinent is the re<^V4^//,•‘ i oiisistiiij.;: of two 
tfianj^ular pold plates hani,dnp;' from pold thread and with the 
apex directed upwards. 

Hoth the riphl nostril and the luhi' of the ear are pierced for 
the insi'i'liou of a rinp, of ^'oUl or silver wire, to whieh corals and 
other ornaments are. suspeiuleil. 'I'his X7//. i/w,* or nose-iiu}.;', 
produces a peculiar, and, to the hatt'ope.iu eye, a dis,^fi'ee,il)le 
effect, and can only he re{.rarde(l as a i!i'.!i},pnenient ; )'et it i.s 
worn by the h'ellah women of Upper l‘'.Kyi'l, oceasionidly even 
by those of the Delta, and was already in use amongst Ihu 
nomad women in the time of the f’atriareh Abraham.'' 

Earrings of vaiiuu.s fonn.s are in vogue, some of coloured 
glass as sham rubies, emeralds or tunpioises, some of fdigree 
work, or stones mounted a.s drops, or .simply engraved gold 
plates, But nearly all arc ornamented witli the little round or 
oval disks, called bnrk/i, su-spcnded by fine wire loop.s. lake the 


I Davaqeh, 0.^0, the shield, theplatcs 

licmg so named from ihcir shiekl-likc 
shape. 

“ Ssai tf, has also the meaning 

of pure silver. 

® Wdiia/t, p). auMk, brightness, 


glitter, neuKlace, white han — K. H. 

^ A'/ikd/it, in I'isypt ealletl also 

A'Aimi/ii, 

* Oene.sh xxiv, 47. " Inaures ” of the 

Vulgate, tran-ilaled ‘‘Barrings” in the 
English vcision, 
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ladies of Caiio, the Sudanese also occasionally connect both 
cairini^s together with a fine j^old oi silver chain oi clasp 

A s,n‘eat variety of forms is picsentcd by the necklaces, a 
whole assoitmcnt of which is constantly worn, and with them 
aic also associated some half dozen long strings of beads and 
the like falling down to the waist A peculiar neck ornament 
is the ssivsM/r,^ consisting of tiiangular metal plates, between 
wh'ch arc intioduccd triangles of polished ribbon-agate. A 
favourite necklet is formed of square gold plates, between which 
aie inscitecl little bits of agate resembling grains of wheat ; 
this is called a durdn ® The matdrik, another neck ornament, 
consists of laige, oval or round and small polygonal gold beads 
stuing togethci on long cords and alternating with agate, coral 
and glass beads similaily disposed. 

The adornment of the well-to-do women is completed by 
armlets of delicate filigiee work or turned ivory, or else of 
stiong but very pliant gold-wire {sivAr) ; leg and foot rings 
{hdgt /) ; heavy .solid gold or silver bangles for the leg.s made 
to open, both ends terminating in a many-sided stud, the so- 
called khall'liAl ; besides wiic fingcr-iings, and occasionally even 
too-ring.s. Dancers and others of that class usually wear the 
whole of their earnings as personal decorations to heighten 
their charms and attractive powers. 

It would also seem that pcifumciy is an indispcn.sablc 
requisite of the toilet m Sudan. The native women in fact 
arc so lavish in its application that a group of freshly oiled 
and anointed belles is betrayed a hundred yards off by the 
sense of smell. On fumigation also the utmost caie is bestowed, 
at least several houis a week being devoted to it by the women 
throughout the whole of East Sudan from Dar-F6r to the 
White Nile valley. In the court of every hut, almost in every 


^ Ssdrssuf, a term also applied 

to the gias&hopper and the coclcioach 
(Blatta Aigyptiaca). The ornament is 
j^robably so called fiorn its lesemblance 
in form to such insects. It may here be 
mentioned that before the time of Solon 


the Athenians woie a golden cicala 
(rernO ornament for the hair, 

and were thence called “Tettigophon.” 

® Dw&n, a twist, oi turn. — 

R. B. 
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Uinl, may he seen a .small hole 01 pit a foot deep and nine 
indies vvulc, whidi is eiUicr carefully lined with hard earth, or 
clsc made the receptacle for a put Hcic a slow charcoal fire 
is kept up, and fed with spices ^ and chips of the talha acacia 
Over this flic the woman takes her scat, clothed as lightly as 
possible, but enveloped in the wide-spicading t6b, so that none 
of the costly vapou IS can c.scape into the air. A copious tian- 
spiration is thus set up, as in a vapour bath, and in fifteen 
or twenty minutes she is so thoioughly fumigated that, as stated, 
the fiagiant odour is perceptible a long way off. 

As w'c stroll about the market-place we notice the Egyptian 
official stamping the wares and levying the dues, and farther 
on give a passing glance at the bakeries and beet-shops, where 
dtura bread and merfssa, brewed from the same com, are dis- 
pensed by young and raiddlc-agcd women But neither the 
bicad nor anything else is eaten in public for fear of the evil 
eye that passing warfiircis might cast on the food, as this would 
surely be followed by .sickne.ss, or even death itself. In the 
menssa booths -wild orgies arc often witnessed, as the day 
weai.s on and the toper.s become inflamed by the intoxicating 
drink. 

I'kpially unpleasant is the sight of the traffic in slaves here 
openly canied on. The neighbouiliood of the Abyssinian 
frontier greatly facilitates the introduction of the wretched 
creature, s, who aic here di.sposcd of, like so many camels or 
mulc.s. They arc mostly young giils from .seven to fourteen 
years of age, kidnapped in the southern vassal states 
and borderlands of Ethiopia, and brought hither to recruit 
the Sudanese harems. Compaied with the negresses, these 
MaqMieh, as they arc called, may be described as of fair 
complexion, and arc often really beautiful even according to 
the European standard ; all are spoken of exclusively as 


^ In Qeilaief iheuSiiaUlrags.-iiecluves, 
gingei, .cinnamon, incense, sandalwood, 
myrtle, and various marine producls 
brought from the Red Sea. See Sir S. 
Baker's Nth THhttai iei of Abysnnia^ 


1883. 

- Ill ICoidofaii they use the yellow 
wood of the red-hark talha, it.s4.l3 
[Acacia a, Del.) — R, B, 
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" Aby>!*iiili.ii\"-," ulUmilt'.h tluy tulitii'.; ji.r the iiiiul jmvi iq 
tilhtT .md tiltfii itRliiiU* uiaidi Un Itum thi* tialla liuuls 

'ihcir uKukcl [iricf in (k-lfnium-t! c-ntiiflj I13, [ili\-.jcal .ippcar- 
atu'c. lu'.illh aiul cumpU-xinn itlif laiuT tlu- ludlt'ii, whei'cas 
in the caM- of nrpu'sMN tlu' piiit- N tn sniiu' extent in- 
flnenced hy nin^ider.aimi-. of eajiaiity let wink, kmmlcd^re 
of any haiulieiaft and the like. In e.eiunnl the Maipklieh 
fetches four tunes as mucli as the youiiy, neyiv.ss, and the 
dues levied on these "wares" eonstitule a consideiahle portion 
of the revenues of the local Slieikh. In tlu: I'lpyptian times 
the government official who hail unlimited control in these 
icmote frontier lands, had always an open hand for the dollars 
of the slavc-dealeis, so that they never hetiid or saw anj'thing 
of the illicit tiafficd 

Amongst the other eoninuulilieH hmught to the Oedaref 
market we noticed ostrich featlun.s, mostly from Kordofan ; 
gold dust from Seiinar, hides, sesaint' o/ri/l'ni/ii ) ; 

tohaeeo, (lu: cultivation of wineh has heen introduced Ijy the 
Ctreoks ; eoffee (Vtmi Aliyssinia and Hoyos ; soap, dried dales, 
water-melons, onions, wekah (//i/ihitti I,.), a nuieh 

esteemed vi'gelalile,- salt and lUirra, 'rite last mentioned is 
a staple product in Oedaref, largely consumed and t'X[utrlcd. 

,Uut the time had now come for hiring fresh camels and 
making preparations for continuing our journey. 'I'hrough the 
mediation of my obliging host, Aristidi, I was able to strike 
a bargain with several Shukurieh.s fur ten camels to Abh 
Harfls on the blue Nile at the rate of two thalers each. When 
all our arrangements were complctetl I gave myself up to 
the quiet contemplation of nature during the delightful evening 


How brisk this lialiio was in the 
regions bordering on Aby-sinia may lio 
gathered from what Schwelnfuith wit- 
nessed dining his journey from Qednref 
to Qalabit. ‘ ‘ During the foi tnight of my 
stay in the Gendua valley scarcely u day 
passed without whole gangs of slaves 
crossing this river, and I calculated that 
at least 800 must have been sent foiward 


to Matamnm in that short peiiod."— 
(ZcUsthnfl J'lir AU};cmciiu Erdhmdc, 

ifiSS). 

= 'I’be fruit of this annual, b&miyth of 
the Arabs, of the fndians, is strung 
on cords wliile unripe, then dried, and in 
this way brought to market. The pulpy 
aecd-pods, cooked in various ways, forms 
a nutritious and savoury nitide of fond. 
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hours. However hot the day may be, the cool air is now most 
refreshing, while its enjoyment is much enhanced by the glorious 
spectacle of these indescribably beautiful sunsets, the repro- 
duction of who.se light effects would defy the powcis of the 
greatest artist. After dusk, which m these latitudes immcdiatcl}’ 
follows the disappearance of the sun, the surrounding space is 
all aglow with the light diffused by myriads of fireflies. Over- 
head the blue canopy is illumined by the eternal starry orbs, 
conspicuous amongst which is the constellation of the Southern 
Cross, between whose brighter members are crowded togethei 
hundreds of many-coloured starlets, “ like a superb piece of fancy 
jewellery " (Sir John Herschel). 

l^ut my mental flight through boundless space is soon brought 
back to mundane matters by a prairie fire, a spectacle which 
at this season of the year is of almost daily occurrence. 



SHUKURIEH BEDOiriN. 
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TO Tin: lll.UK Ml.l \M' KIUUITM. 

A RiiU' llihuit>,li tlif' S.iv.uiii.ili V Ti)ni<’l'iu' JOh'I Oium "1 lie W t’ll' on 

llu' t i.ill.i'i AiAin; li.ihiiiiui M,u*’ c/' — Klsoi K.ihnl Vniv.il at AM 

n.\r,i» I'.inip nn ihi- HUu- Atli' II'*' M>>' Il-»n. MnUO t I'Ufrn 

Tiolil'. I •I'li.ulinr I'm kill.!' Vttd'lil Kilim. (tiiMl Mil i!.|j i.| ili- Miul.iliklw.-. 
Upl'iiiili* ill till* tll'lmy 111 llif Mull'll • I<'’V.||| Jiirm Pv llii* I in il Shfilill 
' lilt' linin' M.nUi’i Uiin.i mnl i.inl' "> \ill>>'.<' i.imiit i.l i . hiililt 

Ail'iv.il 111 Kliiiiliiiu, (‘.unUit 'll .’■'iiil.m t'>ini(ii> .t <.| I'n l'..i nml /il.vi Knh.lnm 
Ui-i'i'|itimi liy Omilil rii'.li.i I‘'.jm1i IIu’WIhh .m.l liliii NiU , I'lii’ .S<ifH)j,it 
) Hi'iuit'limi "I Kli.iitiiin 'llu' Unmti, W.iiii, ri..u.i.m. Vii ‘A/i'liiirli t\ 

I Nik r— ■Till' SU'uii I'liililtii mill TiH". in tlm Snnili An Oiiinl.il Uimitrln 
tin" ( lilt'll ’’I In- ('.itliiilii’ Mi'iilmi tiii'l i 'niiml 1 1 m . i|, 

W llMN tlu' tinu’ I'.'uiir to net niu, 1 -.fill I'nov.inl llu* cnnK'k 
with their dfiviT.-i, :util Ihllowfil iin ncll' mhui-wIkU later with 
Kopp, act'oin pan it'd by' Ari-ilidi :iiul liln wekil. t!ur eour.su was 
dirccteil towards tlic viU.ifp* of SAl'i, a lutii;' }-rtiU[> of huts 
situated to our rip^ht, Imnu'diiitely hehiiul it toward.s the 
north rises the Itilly range of 'fiyiuva, wliih' suine niiU'.s to our 
left the long line of the Qdnani iiills stretehed iiway to the 
.south. We.stwaid extended the boundless savannah. 

After a ride of two or three miles \vx' roacheil .some wells, 
where wc halted during the hot midday hoiins, again .starting 
with rcplcni.shed water.skins due west. The .sun was already 
sinking below the hoiizon, and when it disappeared in a glow of 
golden and ruby-red light effects it was followed by a refreshing 
coolness, which enabled ti.s to cover a long .stretch without 
stopping. For half the night the broad steppe was lit up by the 
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glaic of a praiiie fire, producing the effect of the muiky light 
which hangs over a vast city looming in the distance. When 
once set on fire the extcn.slve tracts of withered herbage some 
two feet high flaie away for hours together, till the conflagration 
burns itself out, or is airested by a wall of denser biushwood ^ 

Next clay we sighted far to the south-west the Jebel 
Gatambelia breaking the monotony of the plain in this direction, 
and after some hours’ marching we passed close by a huge crag 
of red granite towering up like the rums of some gigantic 
stronghold. During the course of the day we noticed on the 
southern and western horizon several isolated hills, amongst 
which was the Jebel B^la marking the route followed by James 
Bruce on his journey from Abyssinia to Sennaar in 1772. The 
Jebel Gelegani formed the easternmost spur of these moderately 
elevated using grounds. But the wearisome uniformity of the 
plains was varied here and there only by patches of low acacia 
scrub, which yielded the fuel needed for our itineiant kitchen. 
Equally poor was the fauna of this region, foi although in the 
morning I descried a couple of antelopes away in the distance, 
scarcely a biid was visible the whole day. 

Towards nine o’clock we reached the Jebel Omm-QerCid 
(" Mother of Apes ”), which had for some time seived as our laiid- 
maik ; unfortunately it was now too dark to notice anything 
beyond the stony track leading over the mountain. Slowly 
descending on the opposite side down to the plain, we kept up 
the march at a good camel’s pace till towards midnight, in order 
to get as near as possible to the wells of the Jebel Aiang. Our 
camp was then formed near the caravan of some Gallabun,^ who 
had preceded us along the route It is customary for caravans 
thus to camp together for their mutual security. 


1 So UIII'? the text “Bis dichteies 
Busdiweik dem Weitergieifeil cles Feueis 
ein Elide macht;” though this “denser 
brushwood” might be expected 1 ather to 
add fuel to the flames, at least in the dry 
season. 

Gallab-lin, pi. of geUAh, a packman, 
or lUneianl dealer, in conti adistinction to 


the the settled chapman or 

tiadei The Gallabun look such an 
active pait m the slave tiaffic of the 
Upper Nile lands that the term gdl&b 
came to be synonymous with slave-dealei. 
— R. B. 



liiiiiii” lh<‘ nl'-Ji! tlu‘ ; !» !i lMti> 1' . uh. i< i, ilu* piuuius 
nmiii il h.ul Ik i»'.i l>' -.h , t!i. I'tnitstuni. .h-,ui'i)aiu’v 

til .(t) witiiin a |ifiitii! kI li- (iii;t iutia\ Iimhi .. In 

Ik SlML'll llu‘ Wi-lU ItfiKIC tilt U.Ml till- il.lV lUllI 

1 KiitltiUt' Kur iKun!f\ liflitu- wf tiKiv tu tlic tMincU 

liiiuaitl Ik llu‘ lUiuiia III llirir .(if.'.l llir Jtlifl ’Atash' 
was passi'tl till mu' lull at a tli'.| lui •• nt mfi iniir mill's, 
arul al’lrr |■cHln(lln',; tin* iimlh ■.iilf ul thu Ji Ih' 1 Sm ti’u, wo wire 
('iu'tiiU'a; 40 tl by llu* siyht ul llu' 1 talla'l Xiaio;. i tua* Ik wliicli tlu; 
wells ate siLiKited. Ibil thi'V won* -.till tmi lar nlV in lu* loached 
that day ; so wt: hailed just Inwoiul the tioolo'-s sa\ .iiinah, and 
t'tioaiiipod for llu* ni|;hl in a luiiUKsa yruvo, wliioh horaiue denser 
in iho direction of the well-.. 

With the vep.etalion aniiuals also hoi a me uimf ahundarit, and on 
reaehin^r the (talla'l .Xranp" I was ylaihleuod liy the siiiht of 
lloweriu}' shrnhs and leafy Ireex. evitloiilly rhowinjt that ram had 
alread}' fallen in the di>.liii i, ‘I Iii*> nimintain mass, liUe most of 
those aloii;; the rouli*, is of “i.inilie iKimatioii, and is divided 
towards the inidille hj* a yoryo iie.ult a mile Imt;;, <u width the 
wells are Mituateil. ()( thesi* llieio ,ue a t on-;ideiahle huiuIh'I', 
sunk in rows, and (ornuny, the imoes-.ari, i amjdmyy.ionnd foi all 
oaravan.s Ir.uliny, between llie Mine Nile ,tnd ( iid.n’ef l'‘in* ^roat 
thsLanees vouml ahfnit not tv diop of water i*. eh.ewhero to ho had 
especially in the tlry .season. 

We encamped beyond the wells inuler some •loiinty hiiishwood, 
where thou.sands of cauuds wore heoleil, Home helonyiny to the 
various caravans, others to tlu* Shukiirieh inhahitanls* of the 
district. From my tent I enjoyed a pleasant piosju'ot of the 
valley ])ent up hctw*ccn the nick.s, of the wi*ll.s round which were 
gathered multiUide.s of men and boasts, of the plain that had 
just been traversed by us, and on the distant horvz.tm the fantastic 
outlines of isolated mountain.s standing out against the sky. 

At sunset we again .struck our tents, camping at night near the 
wclhs being very clangcrou.s, ow'ing to the lions, leopards, hya'nas 

^ jebil el-Atesh, c3*^c:rj (-Vo/ff/i the Ih l/iu and Siiikti, iSot., 

“Mountain of Thhst,” Ijcmdon, 1K57). 

James Hamilton's Kala-'al-Amn 
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and other beasts of prey, who visit them at that time No 
caravan leader willingly exposes himself to this danger, and 
before nightfall evciybody clcais out, leaving the place in 
possession of these predatoiy animals. Befoie starting however 
I witnessed a highly interesting spectacle In the morning I had 
already noticed a few solitary baboons {Cynoccphalus bahiiin, 
Desm.) on the locks, and afterwards heard from the camel-dnveis 
that large numbeis have their homes on the mountains. In the 
evening, as we weie breaking up camp I saw a whole troop 
moving across the valley in the direction of a place which had 
just been abandoned by a caiavan. Here they gamboled about 



DAUOONS IN AN ABANDONED ]iKCAMP.\llCN f. fl'Om thc feaSt," 

and only quit- 
ted the place when I approached quite neai. Being tempted 
to follow them I I'eached the rugged walls of a steep hill, 
and in order to scare thc baboons discharged a random shot 
consideiably beyond the range of my rifle. Scarcely was 
the shot fired when I heard a loud, angry growl close by, 
proceeding evidently not from the apes, but from some large 
beast of prey, probably a leopard disturbed in his lair. Being 
quite unprepared for such an antagonist, I imitated our dog- 
faced friends, and gave the place a wide berth 

As we left our camping ground the baboons again collected, 
impatiently waiting to fall upon the remains of our evening 



/A' H7 '• .A’* 1 

iiumI, ,uul i<u k u[i tlu- thm.i -.t .itu-i.-d .thutU 1 tu- lUnkniius 
tnlil mi‘ that llu [laitialit) ul l!i* aiitma! . tut '.uat {nn-at^ and 
tlfliiMi its tii .ill kituK 1 '^ iitili(‘ninl( ik .itnl t'\it [iiln.I t\cn in 
stiiiiis; th iiik'i. A [ml Ilf im-M-i ‘.i lihiti.i 1*1 >'1 1 that h.ijipi'ns to 
he Itd'i In hiiiil is I'lnpliftl in im Unit'. 

'I’l'll lUmUli'N .vUtH' sl.uUll;,; W.I' .Ip.. till t'llU'l ['.Oil i«ll iht' [iklin, 
wln'i'f u 0 ksi mil w'.iy in llit' ikiik, lUu!”, niKt it.nn whothei 
this was inu'iitimial mi tlu' [tart td' the jpiitlf, m mily tliuHi[,di 
ip;iim.ini’t‘. I milort'ii a liall till next iiii'miti!.; llnu* tlir vast 
level e.\[KUisi‘ was hrnkeii mily hy the low jehel Bcada 
visible in the f.ir dist.uice At iinmi, ihirin.t; a -.titlish breeze, 
the iihtss recctrdeil I-.2" h'. in the '’hade. Ni xl daya|^.iin crossing 
a little .sparse miiuosa striih, we piadually a[>[iin.iched some 
Rekabin .settkaneiits, whose cMltle were heiuj,’' driven to the 
wells at the Jehel Ra‘ad. Here I .slnu k ahe.ul of the ear.ivan, 
and enjoyed a liUle rest In the shade ol a lire not I'ar IVmn the 
ruuU', wheic a vevilalile exodus '.eeinvd to he ooin;; ihivvard, 
women and ehildten nimtnted on lauu-ls, men and youths 
driving (lue.ks of .shee[) ,ind [foals ahead, 

Besides this now .somewhat famili.tr sipht, iny attention was 
altraeled hy a convoy of .slaves, wliieh was disjio-.ed in .separate 
divisions of five or six ettmels, with two or Ihree [leisons mounted 
on each, 'I'here were women and ehikhen from six to twelve 
years old, a woman being usually sealed in the middle of the 
saddle with a child on either side, la- else three eliildren in a row 
one behind the otlicr, tlu: whole gang mnnbering perhaps fifty 
vsouks. Sonic ncgroc.s armed with sfiears followed on foot, the 
unmistakable slave-dealer mounted on an ass bringing up the 
rear. lie greeted ino witli the friendly xw/dw to which 

I responded with the proper formula wti 'alt'kum ns-salthn^ 
intended however more for the unhai>py creatures torn from 
their home.s and going forw'ard to an unknown fate. 

Our supply of water being nearly at an end, I sent forwaid 
some of our men with a camel to rcjilenish the water-skins at 

“ Peace be with you,” Saldm, in this connt’ctioii soinewhal to our 

A^, ''peace," ‘'Barety,” ansvt-eoi " «*< Pscls," ■' compHmenO," 
r “ "Amt with you also.” 
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tlic wells a i^ood many milo.s ahead , but the hoises and donlcej’s 
had to thirst till the evening'. Starting again at .six o’clork the 
guide, to my great surprise, left the caravan loute hilheiLf* 
followed, and struck out a new hack across countij’ ovci dec]dy 
fui rowed and scrubby ground, and often even thiough dun a 
fields ; it was so rough that I had to dismount and lead my ass 
by the bridle. But the main route led sLiaight to Rufa’, .so that 
to reach Abb Haras, which lies more to the .south, we had to 
take this tiackless and difficult piece of ground. 

After passing the night in a large village, we pre.sscd foiward 
next morning, April 27, in order if possible to reach Abu Haias 



OTIS ARABS. 


the same day in time for the fair then being held. Ciossmg 
some extensive clurra fields, we enteicd a richly wooded district, 
where bush and tree were enlivened by the song of numeioius 
birds. On the verge of the woodlands I noticed a flock of large 
bustards {Otis Arabs), which were very shy, swiftly disappcaiing 
m the tall heibage, so that it was impossible to get within 
shooting distance 

We had now reached the R^lhat, a tributary of the Blue Nile, 
which, although dry contained infiltrations, like the Khor 
Bdraka, as shown by the wells and cisterns which I noticed in 
its bed. The banks were peihaps twenty feet high and very 



I , i : x i: f ! }.■ i. 

’.li'i'jn, hut tilt- KliMi it .t U .t'lstM.; iitt !( 1 1 the 

h.ink't \u*ir I'uhn.tSfd li* hi auiini - I tviiu !i .'cit ^ ut \t tiinwiinn- 
nil the lull. i;,;t' 111 mil- uuiui* .1 . Tit tiSh t u,i d >*! ti i uiitiee 
till- l.uiilin.uk <<t \!i'i U.u.i..' .1 '.ttiiliiv tl'iiii jialiii vi'-iliie f.ir 
ami with' n\t'i Un- [tl.iio Wm!.-. h.n! a.;au! t i-,l itiia I hod 
sci-ii llu' hmt <‘1 tin ■ plaiit, 

t'n iracliiii;; tlu-tnwiiut' math' a ln-titl Im tln' !i n and went 
'ttrai;.;lil tn Ihi' liliie N ih‘, i-maminti ; »-ti it. iiiaiy.iii h.-neath 
ihr sli.ule nt' a li'afv \\\amttic, tfii mmiiti*-. hoin the market 
platv. A naltual imiml'ti* (hew nu- itutaiaN llu- n*fR'%hm" 
walcis nf the Nile, alter nur Imie. \v.indenn; 4 s, thmia^h the 
arid wastes and Imriit ii[» •^av.mnaliN, latt lv evt'H endiiiint:; the 
p.inj^s Ilf thirst on the w.itetless plains, I lie hde limn ohlijred 
us to hasten to the market in order to leiiew oiu slender 
•Stock of piovisions, I vearnetl for some fit -.h meat; hut it waii 
too late ; the lieef hail .ill heeii houjthl uii. and 1 h.id little 
faiify for camels' llesh. In fact tlu'i(’\va< \eiv little to he had, 
and although the market ie-,eintdcil tli.it of (Irdarel in a jtciieral 
way, it was less imimrt.inl amt h' animaleil. I he liread was 
bad and dear, lint the cm ninlu-r-., onions, am! watcniielons 
{Hn(ikli) excellent, and llu- last ii.imetl sn i he.ip that for ti 
few piasters my iiemde wcie able in pnuhasc .i dnnkey-load. 
Hc.side.s llwst; vepeUitiles the district yields cnltnii, Inbaeeo, 
feimcl, Uiliia f^uhia, h'ursk;, ami pnitnls \l 

'vn/,(,‘ari.i). 'fhe merissti .seemed inferior to that of Kassala and 
(Jeclriref. 

My tent was [iltched close to the steep t'i|,;ht bank of 
the Blue Nile (Balir el-Azraq), which is here sixty-livc or 
seventy feel high. At this point the river, .some eoo paces 
broad, Ls joined from the cast by the Khor R.that,''’ and at Wold 
Mcdinch it disappears from the view, making a bend nearly at 

'■ v/W //aids, “ Father of the tlnras " mil its whole cotitisp it b friiiKnl by very 
{Acacia alhiJa, Del. ). But ihu etymology high liimks, so lliat at liigh watci it atlaini. 
i.s doubtful. a tlepih of over ten feet. Neveitheless, 

'■* Kkdr /idhai, a tributary of the Blue the Kalwt ih one of the least important 
Nile, flowing fioni the Abyssinian bonier afliuents from the east, iw mean discharge 
ranges, but in its lower reaches ihy for lieing about io,ooa cubic feet per second, 
the gi eater part of tlie year. Tlirougti- 
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a lis^ht an^Ic to the west. Immediately below Abb Hards the 
Blue Nile flows by some small rocky peninsulas, fiist northwest- 
waids and then wcstwaids. Abb Hard.s thus stands on a broad 
peninsula piojecting eastwaids, which stietched right in front of 
my lent The opposite bank forms an elevated sandy escaip- 
menl, beyond which .sti etches a dense forest of the haras acacia, 
the qaqambt [Acnaa caiiifylacantlid), the talha (A gimmifera), 
and cptr (A mellifcrci), besides the heglik {Balamtes), and othei 
species. 

In the little livcrain bights and bends several lay at 

their moorings, all busy loading or unloading In the evening 
the muffled sound of tam-taming came wafted on the breeze, as 
the swarthy ciews, grouped round their Nubian pilot accompanied 
his simple lay with their darabukkehiP- and rnmnnArehs? Oui 
tents lay open to the moonlit Nile and next morning as I was 
enjoying a rcficshing bath, the Ndzir, or local Egyptian official, 
who had come to pay me his lespecLs, hailed me fiom the bank 
with the wauling not to .slay in too long, as there weie many 
crocodile.s about. 

In llic rainy .season, when river and affluents are flooded, the 
crocodile.s leave the mam stream in large numbers and ascend the 
Rabat, Dinder and other lateral watcrcounses. To protect their 
herds the Bedouins construct “zeribas” in the iivcr by inclosing 
the watering-places ivith thorny fences sunk in the bed of the 
stream ; but with all their precautions " accidents ” are not rare. 
At this season the Blue Nile i uses to an extraoi dinary height, and 
m veiy wet years the banks standing in April twenty feet above 
the suifaco arc completely flooded in July. But in 1S75 the 
rainfall had been deficient, and the harvests so bad that the staple 
corn, durra, rose to three times its usual price. Since the Egyp- 
tian occupation, the cultivation of corn, formerly restricted to 

1 DahaUyeh, AAJjlij, the Nile boat and toUoise-sbell ; it held fiimly nuclei 
with deck and cabm, usually with two the lefl ami, and beaten with both hanck, 
mask and ya.ds, lateen rigged. t'te sound varying fiom centre to cii 

“ Darabtdikeh, a kind of kettle-duim ciiinfeience 
made of clay or wood, the latter in ^ Zummh eh, a leed-pipe. 

Egypt often inlaid "with mother-of-pearl 



uhat wan alivi!irlt!\ i <> iltf U-i il M.int , ii t > 

auMlly tU'wt.'iifil, llu- .lullionta . ut kSi.utuui li.u! .ili U\c 

tildU* I'fiullly I'fi <1 thr aill .iill.i < i(”.i r, !h,i{ it llli 

tlu' lux.ibli' pnwi'i til ihf ii.iiu*-', .iiitl a lilt ,th ■ tlu'iilw i!i* • mcfed 
litr iiHliK in;.',' tin* lU-ilt.iuii . t<‘ '.ivt' tni tin u uinuati lilw 

I'nili'i tin; inlUn.nui' nf iin-at >ltt sIJi Mm .Sum, the 

Shukuiii'li, lu'ifUiliiU' fM'hinnciy '.KuL Im-. .!i i*., )i,- -.in [(, (ni„jr 
their iiiaynina'iU alluvi.il lands tiinl. i t siltnatnai l-'inni year 
to year the ctnn-fieUls eneti'Uelied ell the y.ia a. sii pjif, ,uul ho 
li;^ht was the laheiir, so almnilaut the yiel.l, that the vMuile In'he 
would certainly have hefome settled a;4r!i‘ii!!nii4s, hut lor the 
iilHatinhle tfired of their l‘‘.;,iyjiti,ui la's; mastei- 

Lcuvnii;.; Abii Ihirason April toth, ru' loUoui d the imuksc of 
the Hluc Nile alon;f its ri;;ht haiih ,tll lh<‘ way to Unfa'. At our 
departure towiirdn ev'eiiiii;; the ;in w.is so ihaieyd with dust that 
tlu; . sun seemed like a ruddy disk emitting; a let Idr and little 
heat. I'assiii}; Keile h'.Unia and seveial othci % iit.iyr ue eainpccl 
for the ni;;ht td tlelle eltla'.din. Next inotntti;; we puslied 
forward to reach Riifa' in tiim' tor tin l.dr 

At thitl lime Rulii' was the lesiiliune ot Av\ad il Kriinu heucl 
sheikh cif the Shukntiehs, hy wlumi we wme wtll oseived uml 
hospitalil)' entettained. Thi- slteddi.a wet! yiown, povserful tnan 
with whiU! beard, !ip,hl httmit I'oiniilexion and an expressinri 
calculnlcd to in.s})ire eoutidenee, is the woithy •iiweessur of the 
fav-famod Alid Siiut, Like his prt'tleeessor, who afiet the K^yp” 
tian conqucht had accepted the new ordei of ihitips with a good 
grace, Awtld cl-Kedin also hecnaie a loj-a! -snpporler of the 
K-bedtve’s government, IniSSj, when IhefanalHal emissaries 
of the Mahdi raised thestanciunl of revolt in .Sennaar, he took 
the field with his brave Sltukuricli.s agtunsl the dervishes, and 
relieved the governor of Sudan for the lime Ixntig Irom a critical 
situation. In the village of Mohammed Ashra, tour mile.s north 
of Abd Ilar&s a certain vShcrif* Molmmtjied I’aha had usurped 

^ SAarf/i k_ij^^,pl. Shfl)fa.mAAsh- a green Uidun, grwn tteingthe I'rophct'a 
rSf, "noble,” a terra now monopotiswl ™lour, 'riie wra-, of Ali Moliftmmed|s 
by tho numerous clmmanta to descent from sondn-taw, were ilra first to receive Uiis 
the Prophet'a family. They usually wear tide from the tlironiclcrii." K. li. 
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AWAD EL-KERIM, GREAT SHEIKH OF THE SHUKUKIEH BEDOUI^^S. 
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the liLlc ot Wezii cl-Mahdi, and had sturcd to rebellion the 
inhabitants of the distiicts, mostly Ga’alin and ’Alavvin Arabs. 
As they wcie threatening Mesahimia, the Pasha hastened fiom 
Khartum to its defence. But the handful of men at his disposal 
were overpovveied, and after a heroic icsistancc cut off to a man. 
Even the women of the village took pait in the fight, the young 
gills especially distinguishing themselves by their savage fury, 
as shown by the numcious bites inflicted on the bodies of the 
slam. 

The M.ihdists fought exclusively with spear and sword, fire- 
aims being regaided by the dervishes and faqirs^ as “heretical 
weapons.” The Pasha was now compelled to withdraw to 
AbCi Plaias, and take lefuge in the steamer anchored in the Blue 
Nile till reinforcements could be brought up from Qalabat But 
before their anival the Shciif was assailed by sevcial hundred 
Shaiqicli.s, the attack resulting m fresh slaughter and the destruc- 
tion of all the officois, thirteen in number. The Pasha’s position 
wa.s now c.xLrcmely critical ; but he was relieved of ail present 
anxiety by tlic timely arrival of the Shukurich prince with 2,500 
of his retaincis. Awad cI-Kerim, his six son.s, his nephews and all 
the noblc.s of the tribe presented themselves in chain armour and 
.steel helmet.s, and u'cre mounted on Doiigolan thoroughbreds 
Next morning the attack was lenewcd on the village of 
Mohammed Ashra, and a small zeriba on the opposite side 
occupied to guard the ford across the Nile, But the Shcrif at 
the head of his praying and howling dervishes seemed invulner- 
able to the Egyptian bullets, and the troops would have fled 
panic-stricken but for the threatening spears of the Shukuneh 
warriois. Round the Sherif the dead lay in heaps, and at last 
the charm by which he seemed protected was broken by a rifle 


1 Deiiuish, /jllj . , a Persian woid inasmuch as they me not bound to cell- 
meaning “ pool,” is synonyraons with the bacy, though often pre.aching it, ard .me 

expected to provide for their own mnin- 
Aiabic/n?f/-,^.uj, a religious mendicant The Sudanese derwishes (Pei- 

These Mohammedan “ mendicant fiiais” sian pionunciation darvesh) distinguished 
foim hiotheihoodb, which aie handed to- themselves by their fanatical adherence to 
gpthei by special ascetic pi actices They [[ig cause of the Mahdi. — R. B. 
differ from the Chiislian leligious oideis 



,lu.! thniHi;h hi . !u t.! i lu !•! . t ni t'.;, ! 1 1 .i.. !l ; milHimij- 
.till! wi*r!‘ sLtUj;lu« !i ,i rth.'l- . hi ih- .! ■; .ii.jhIk ^;),i 

tth'i "iji tu'.i (h. t I'.'ja u s,..i , li.li'u 'i 

Wi' ninv iriini'l h • i.t u ,u Au.u! t’i- 

kviim in .i -uu .»;< lUnn •,? .■! hi . 'ts.'. .m,) 

hliusoU ii' h i.t .it <4 h ih itn.tti i ..rnnl up 

-iitiiii alU'i' mil l.w'i'iShat, u,,. i,-;; in jirnper 



'lAHAIJiVS, M'tlA4V ANII IIAttU'lr l<HI{ n.l‘fW.t 

oriental fashion, and the rlMu's wen* all *' inMterUnl tnmi the evil 
eye” by bcantiful round and foiiic covers, wliich were plaited 
with variegated palm-lcaws, interwoven with strips of light greon 
and red leather. The preparation of these which are 

often twenty inches or more in diameter, forms an important 
branch of female indu-stry in Sudan. 'I'hey may be seen 

^ 7d6a(/a, from idi^iyeA, safe- preservu the fotat from the evil 

Ueeping, preaeivnllon ; in Araltia they arc K. H. 
called mekabba, and arc supposed to 




THE SAQIYEH — ^WATER-WHEEL. 


and Berber. Having heard me praise their beauty, my generous 
host pressed me to accept the gift of a couple. 


M 



tf.i ? / / / ^ /A . 1 / / A A 

hi-i rv.ittt'-! ,t iti> si, »i..i «u>i»fid(!4 by a 

mtituTuU'i fiiUiuun,', ‘4 s Ln'l't, .ttid i lutttfis, while a 

whuU* ti'tiitji (4 inyj'f -i-iiVr'. wru” It li ui4 t.j wiit'y bis {“very 
lii'lu'Ht. 'rowitril-i. «-vr’!ui»)t w<- 4, I 'h 45 r, !-■((,'. th»‘ iwnki of 

Uu- Kill' w'Ih'Ii' \vt‘ hv tiic m:t«nificeii( 

ttiitc-jKihu t-i tbi* j.'tc.tl >hui.h Ilrrc alse 

vvrfc* fu'lds uiub'r 4tft( t 4!).! aih! tti therivei 

same tvwiUy tr.i<JiHs,5 U^U-. I.ty .tt .uu h<<t 

In Rufa’ also a lair wa-. beint; !vi4 but after my tixjwriences 
ofQciUrcfantl Abfi Itarasii -.rcim-il l*> ()u*M‘nt ItUSn noteworthy. 

On May 2, after a fnemUy jwitinv; witli Uw> w.trliiy Shukurieh 
prince we left Rufa', am! cr*n-in»j a Iri.rl plan jwrtly covered 
with sand readied our next station, tin- vil'a^e nf iidalia. Here 
also an evening walk Inmight ns t<« ilw- N’ile scatrdy two miles 
distant, Along the high hank; 'rtreiih extensive ftcltls and 
garde, tiH, which are ittig.ibxl by tncaiu of the ah'isuly described 
.sfuiiydw. Of these ajijiliJirn'e'. I eounted a*, many as Ihirlecn in 
a small space, all worked hy oxen tin the opineiite sidewasn 
villiigo fiiinilnrly surrotitirled tiy iniit h uiUivatrd ground and 
waCenitl in the same rvay. 

On the sandbank", in tlie Ulne Nile vu- notiirti beautillil 
clcmoisdk' or Nuiiiitliati trane-i, i.UithNfi'ti/trt Vicili), 

besides Boveral tlnAk krtees' {Oethi tumu^ t'nfitamty Tctnin), run- 
ning about, Towards tlu; mirth’west the wldunvasbcd domes 
surmounting the shrines sifsome Mohainniedan saints, were lit up 
by the rays of the setting sun. 

Early next morning we contirsuud onr route tivrough a country 
presenting much the same aspect as that vvr luul traversed ever 
■since leaving Abft Ilarfts— cultivated tracts aiternating with hard 
sandy soil, thin acacia groves and miles and miles of monoto- 
nou.s arid plains. Wc kejrtncar tho Blue Nile, whose course could 
be followed by the masts and rigging of the riverain craft under 
sail or at anchor. Soon after passing the village of Bardnqo and 

' Doubtless the common tWek-knee, unit is lUw, krMiwn »a tl'c pk''“'i 
which in summer vbits Kngland, and is from iw large *ire, and as the stene w 
numerous, especially in Norfolk, Ilenco »nil curlew from iH note, which re- 
it is sometimes cnllefl the Norfolk plover, sembles that of the common curlew. 
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sighting the position of Kamlin on the opposite side of the 
nvci' we halted about noon under the shade of an enclosuie at 
the village of Shaiqieh-takhtS,ni (“ Lower Shaiquieh”), within ten 
minutes of the Nile. 

Continuing our march towards evening we crossed a treeless 
plain, leaving Faqi Belhla, Wadi Sh^b and some other villages to 
the left, and camping for the night at Rdwa. Next day the route 
to Khartum, still keeping near the river, brought us through a 
move and more sandy district to Bishaqra esh-Shei-qi (“East 
Bishdqra ”) where we met large herds of cattle and goats being 
driven to the Nile. Numerous flocks, especially of goats, very 
larely of camels, had frequently crossed our track all the way 
from Abh Hards. 

On reaching Qati'an, although it was still early in the day, 
we could procure no provisions to replenish our much-reduced 
stock. But here as everywhere in the Blue Nile valley, there was 
no lack of delicious water-melons, and later the villagers brought us 
some “kisseia," dtirra bread, in the form of thin, soft cakes or 
buns, which are baked on an iron pan over an open fire. A 
little lentil soup completed our frugal repast, and for the rest of 
the way to Khaitum the fare was altogether of a very unpre- 
tending character. From this point were visible on the 
other side of the river the villages of el-Tih, el-Meshid and 
cl-Fhqara. 

Leaving Qatrdn in the evening, and still traversing a rather 
sandy country, we arrived after nightfall at a line of small ham- 
lets, whose huts were built under the shade of tall acacias 
Halting for the night at the northernmost of these places, which 
are collectively known by the name of es-Saldt, we procured some 
milk and kissera from the friendly inhabitants. 

Next day after passing el-Afhn, Omm-D6m and KarLog we 
camped for the last time at Gerif, and the following moining 
pushed rapidly forward, eager to reach the far-famed capital of 
Sudan as soon as possible. Kopp and I riding ahead soon 
reached the Blue Nile at the crossing for Khartum ; but our 
haste was of little avail, for after all we had to await the arrival of 
the pack-animals. In an hour’s time they came up, and as 
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TUK HLUK AT KHARTUM. 

last few weeks seemed ciuite a large city, t had first of all to look 
up somebody willing to aid me with hia advice. I lokling recom- 
mendations to the Austrian consul, Mcrr Martin I lan.sal, I at 
once sought out his residence, which was easy enough to find) 
everybody appearing to know him. 

Traversing narrow lanes, and broad, open, irregular, and dusty 
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squaies, wc reached a large house in the middle of a date grove 
on the high bank of the Blue Nile, and presently found ourselves 
at the door of the Austrian Consulate for Central Africa, sur- 
mounted by the familiar imperial arms — the double-headed eagle 
on a great oval yellow shield. Knocking at the office door I was 
invited to “ Come in ” by a ringing tenoi voice, and the next 
moment stood before amiddle-sizcd man of fair complexion, whose 
kindly blue eyes bespoke a warm heart. Nor was I mistaken 
in their expression, for Hansal was a man of genuine feeling, 
and proved himself a true and devoted friend during my many 
years’ association with Khartum. Although residing in Sudan 
Since 1853, and naturally affected by the prevailing usages, he 
had still remained the genial Austrian, retaining Ins native 
accent so unmistakably that his nationality was betrayed by the 
first words uttered by him. 

After a most cordial reception he introduced me to a tall, well- 
grown man, whom I should have taken for a full-blood English- 
man but for his hearty German “ Guten Morgen, HcrrNachbai ” 
This was the telegraph director, civil engineer, Giegler, who accom- 
panied us to the German consul, Herr Rosett, of Freiburg.^ 
Thus in half an hour I had made the acquaintance of the leading 
members of the German and Austrian circles in Khartum. 

Consul Rosett, who occupied a very large two-storied brick 
house with a contiguous garden, put an end to my embarrass- 
ment about a temporary residence by placing a couple of rooms 
in the kindest way at my disposal. A residence large enough 
for my lequirements not being just yet available, I left the 
baggage on the other side of the Blue Nile, and sent Ahmed 
with some provisions to join Karar, and keep watch during the 
night. At the hospitable table of Rosett, who had married the 
young and comely daughter of the Maltese ivory-trader, De 
Bono, we enjoyed a European meal, a treat we had long been 
strangers to. 

Here I learnt that the English explorer, Mr. Lewis A. Lucas, 
had been some weeks in Khartum, preparing for an expedition 

^ Not the Swiss, hut the Geiman town, fiom the distiict of Bieisgaii in Baden, 
commonly called Fieiburg im Bieisgau, 
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•^.LUjTiuni* ,hl\ rtK i/,' fs- \ ‘Uu ', I' ti.Lsi'.hm.in was 

iiut l<> tiMlit'f. I (vr *l«''4 • i‘ -iiH i-j hi-. tU-sUrred 

umlfitakiti},' I ‘.li.i!! li.ut* !.»tct 1*^ *4, Ihuiti^ hb two 

luiuith*'' st.iy ill Rli.utum Ur h.ul rti a U. wiv t»l' Xiibians 

fully aniirtl uml .uul h<* wa-. !i‘.|n-Uil <if getting 

Ihmuj'h with his ilisrijiliiirtl s «.ijK, Thr -.iin «*f wratthy parents, 
he had no need to sp.uv rKprsisrs. .iitd Id.r most novices had 
of course burdened himself with a ipianlily o( usrkss things. 
Allhouoh I wasinyseU hut a tyin, wtlhout exjiriieiue nl negro 
{inpulalions, I alnsuly ijuedioned the ptudemT of .surh a mili* 
(.try pamcie, luriitio- the tru’-tworthme -s ot ■, 11 th hirelings is 
nlwuy.H imne lluui doubtful. Mi. I an a . had, iiiotn.vrt.tlevcltified 
ecrlahi nienlul itlio-.yiief asies whhh had btotii;hl him into 
('ulIiHioii witli tile Mtidti of Khartum aud hi', own iu'itjlihwir.s, 
tfiviiH; ihai to the (ear th.it he would Iw de .cited by hi-, (hlbwers 
before lie had not beyond tiie Nile teyion. A*, he inteiuled 
nlarUtij.' in two day*., I leailvetl to rnit his hou*.e a*i soon M 
It wiiH free. 

That evenintf was 'ipcnt poring over iny ttespacehes, received 
through Signor Luinhroso, the Italian postmaster, aud for the 
first time after three numtles' randiling I retired to rest in a 
Kuropean bed with real linen .sheets, pillows and coverlets. 
But I had grown unaccustomed to such cutnfoits, and this, 
combined with the great heat, banished sleep from my eyes 
until, throw'ing a.side bed and budding, I again took to my 
simple camp angarcb. 

It look .some time to settle down in tiie hou.se vacated by 
Mr. Lucas, as I found it no easy matter to come to terms 
•with its eccentric owner, the twice-bereaved widow Genofeva, 
the pale, and — well, hysterical daughter of Nicola Ulivi men- 
tioned by Brehm. At first she of cour.se objected to the young 
gazelle and to the monkeys ; but her heart gradually softened 
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on ihc .'is-sumncc that cloths, :ipcs-, clnnkcj'K, ;ill of us in fact, 
would on famously to^ethei 

My new residence consisted of three siinply furnished rooms, 
sixteen to twenty feet square, with brick floor, a small kitchen, 
and an open terrace chrse by. 'I’hcsc apartments occupied 
the uppci stoiy of the hou.se, which faced the Blue Nile a 
few paces off. Undci the tcriacc, whcie we slept on account 
of the heat, a passage led to a small court, in the centre 
of which stood a shady ticc, whde a pait of it had been 
transformed to a reqvba by a mat awning. The rent of this 
place wa,s twelve thalers a month, whcieas a large house with 
a spacious garden in the interior of the town, and at a drstance 
from the Blue Nrle, might be had for half the prrec. 

The first night in our new quartcis wa.s .somewhat uncom- 
fortable. Towarxhs the evening black thunder clouds had 
banked up on the northern horizon, and when the stuffy at- 
mosphcic of the roorn.s drove us to the IciTacc, wc were pi'cscntly 
driven hack b}' a henv}' downpour ; and so we were kept 
migrating to and fro with oiir an^^tvrbs accortling as it rained 
or cleared uj). 'I'hen the tempest was followed by a tremendnu.s 
.sandstorm, so that in the morning I found mj’self literally coveix'.d 
with sand and dust. At dawn the violence of the gale abaterl, 
but the atmosphere remained so charged with yellow-red diusty 
particles that we could scai'cely .sec the neighbouriug banks 
of the river. It was impenetrable to the rays of the sun, which 
stood like a murky disk in the sky. The light was like that 
of a solar eclipse ; but it reminded me still more vividly of 
the descriptions I had read and heard of the khamstn oi hot 
west wind, which in spring .sweeps over Cairo and Upper 
Egypt, and which I was myself later to become acquainted 
with ; only on this occasion the temperature was moderately 
high in Khartum, 

My arrival in this place occurred a few days after the return 
of the governor, Ismail Pasha Ej’flb, from Dar-F6r. Eyflb had 
been absent two years to comiDlete the conquest of the Sultanate, 
to establish an Egyptian administration in this Mohammedan 
negro state, and garrison the more important strategical points- 
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A fVv^ WdSti*. nun it'*£ !(< sc h ■ ‘•f.t mI |',aii las ihc 
!f(l Id tils’ latl sst tlu (Ijtti.sv i!nt . s in Rii|dU.\lim 

Uu' filkvnUi u utisiv, .tiul uh <•-• -.'Ani. w t - ''’ArsuSi'a by Sultan 

Alliursl Hi'kr 1 1 Xsb- nSljf \tbut 

Ztlu'-r, ii iiii-iuhs-i «it Ih*' tt.iutiib In un h "I tin t i.i’.iU niition, 
nwc ihruuijh hi' t’!icr';v, unfi, ,U5<1 mt« lls; 4 cna‘ from 

till.' (sn'itituv ol'is "iincU' s'h'tk I'l tht itt*tv \h Ahit Afiiflri 

1*1 tlust siftlu' fk /iifA’ ribrr s'f a wuU- <*» thn Il.shr (ihaial 

and ill thn iStam-N's.un i-dttniiy <;h*'s thuty a'siU,s» ••iiminanded 
by hi'i njiffilH hrld tlii- ifj lji>n ninl Ibrjnn) so 

ttuuiy a’tilrc'i (In y.itly msdiny . 1 hr {shinder, 

ivsiry ansi •■lavr', {«>};rllt»n vsith thr s«.tti«h l<Mfhrs, .itul other 
hif'itl jit'dslurs' nn(itsirtl by thr b.itlns ti4>lr, na. ibrvviinld 
tUuaijth Kluirtuin l>> I'V.Vl’b 

'I'lU! prtslUH t)t ihi’i It.Bslr rit.tbhd /its- s In krt |» liiy.s! sUtc. 
With hiss wraith hi‘i (imviT mnl inlhirux- yirw -<u i.tjnsUy thiil in 
iHtss; hr was uUrady nlisiiti' rttniiyh i«* {i«'4l thr drt.rtT'i (if the 
Kgyiitiati guvrs'itnirnt with i'tuilrmj>t In Khartum uml Ckiro 
it wan conHklrrrtl hrttri' is* arrrpl Id-, •duilihuff* and rvtiHions 
than altrinpt to tiling liim to Thcncrlnrtli liis iiinuence 

vosc liighiLir anti In'gltfr, and lhankrt l«i thr laty.r “'UmH tlihtributed 
amcingst the cvrv-venal SudanrsrnlVn'iai i nl all yradrH, he became 
a power in the land. Cmivtiys of sd.ivrt xmld hr ss-nl under the 
very eyes of the bribed rnutlirs down Uu* Whitt; Nile through 
Fashoda to the Sudanese capital, anil tluiiifc to Egypt, or else 
across the Red Sea to Arabia. This profitabk; Ijusiiieas was 
thus carried on in perfect .security. 

Then followed the appointment of " f.hincse Ciordon " to the 
government of the Kciusitorial Province, which had hesen added to, 
the Khedive’s possessions hy Sir Samuel Baker. Ciordon took 
energetic steps to supirress the .slave ravyias which were 
depopulating the land. On the river Sobat, near its confluence 
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with lilt; White Nile, a mililaiy sLalion was founded, which 
icndcK-d the Nile route so unsafe for the slaves that it had to be 
abandoned. Then Ziber sent the convoys to Shaqqa, a large 
trading centre in the .south of Dar-b'dr, whence the living wares 
wcic distiibutcd through the tlealcis fiom Wadai, Dai-F6r and 
Kordofan. The number of wretched victims sent thithei by 
Zibbr alone rose to many thousands annually. 

The route fiom the Hahr-Ghazal to Shaqqa leads through the 
steppes and pasture lands inhabited by the RizegHt, H6mr and 
Mandala Bedouins. After a long struggle the powerful but 
marauding Rizegfvt nomads had been reduced to nominal 
subjection by Mohammed Hassin, the last sultan but one of 
Dar-F6r. On the slave convoys to Shaqqa they levied blackmail, 
occasionally even sweeping off the whole gang and selling them 
on their own account. In this way Ziber lost in a single year 
several convoy.s, and as the whole traffic was thieatened, he 
rc.solved to inflict a crushing blow on the Rizegats and at the 
same time indemnify him.sclf foi liLs lo.sscs by a sweeping cattle- 
lifting expedition amongst their countlc,s,s herds. Summoning 
several thou.sand negro tmojis of the zeribas, men from their 
youth thoroughly trained to the asc of fircarm.s, and amenable to 
a measure of military discipline, he suddenly fell upon the 
Bodoiiin.s, who in their holple.ssnc.ss applied to the Sultan of Dar- 
KOr for aid. 

Sultan Brahim, w'ho had succeeded his father Mohammed 
Hassin in TS73, marched with his cavalry and badly armed 
infantiy against Ziber. Now came the opportunity of an armed 
intervention .so eagerly awaited by the Khedive Ismhil, who de- 
spatched Ismail Pasha EyCib, governor of Khartum, with all 
available troops to Dar-l'6r. The Khedive in fact was more 
afraid of a victory than a defeat of Ziber, as his success might 
have become a serious menace for the Egyptian rule in Sudan. 
But IsmdTl Eyhb anived too late. The battle of Monowaclii, a 
village some sixty-five miles from Daia, had already taken place 
in November, 1874, resulting in the overthrow and death of the 
brave sultan with two of his sons. 

Ismill EyClb had now little more to do than rescue the Sul- 
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taiuih* iVtiin tht* -it /{h. t, .t«!-! 1 ir a at tit-' J-'t-t nf his 

m-utfr, till* Khfilivi* Ji-itith -ii-itU iti-* ti min-u. Ui -il.ivt doakr 
Ik- fiitiiplftfil tilt* !i*thi( ti'-ti h! l*.ii l'-'« Ih I'fiii tiKtfi!,. iiUn the 
luMil nl tht* I'l-utial hi;,;hl.ini! i li lu-! M.iu.i , .ui-l t .tilv iti 
Ik- uks .ihit* til n'|iiitl til I'.titMths iMi ft flit* 1 itnl, lust 

lU'ft'iuk’t', I’liiuv Hu-NKlt-.XU.ih. ikk li* .-I ilti t.tiu » •.iiU,ui, lijiving 
tflKlflCtl Ills * 

As ulrciiil)' stitli'tl, h.ttl just u-tstiuc.l h-‘tK iKir-Furto 

Kharlutn, wiK-re he w-is n-tiiv«-tl with j-,seal ii-foii iiie;-- I thus 
aniveduta fav-ouriihle time I'm' \\itiK‘--’-iii/. the Iih'ii! U'.iges on 
such festive uccastDns ;uul -K-ltiiv^ ku !n-i.;ht into the state of 
culture of the Sudaticse p(i[ml.ilii‘ns. I mm also htipeful of 
nbtaininjt' frum the itim-rnor snnu- help in cariyin'.; out my 
uriffiual prcijecL nf expl('riiii,t Ihir-Fui, Ifyuh uveiveil me in the 
ptn-cnmieiil palace, width h.ui lieeti ens Inl Ik' a luftiier ad- 
minislruUir near Ihe Ulue Mile in a lehilivrly niiuptiuitis style, 
lie u'as luit (inly exli't'iiiely inutte»'tt' and nlilipintt- hut {iImi 
. mu'pristul me by his gentlemanly be.nmg, and '-idl mme by a 
cuiture w'hidi f had h.irdly ("(iiet'led tn inn-i m a Ttiikish or 
ICgyiilian (ilhcial in Sudan. lb* '-puhe h'u-mh llumtly, mid 
hiul even the courape tn grapple with thetlillii nltit s ul the (ierman 
lanpuHRu, in which he hiul rer.eived M>»ne as'.ist.tiu e Innn the 
famouH explorer, ICnieht Wuriio. 

It was evening when [called. Within the s|),uious enclosure 
in front of the palace stands a inajc-tiie sycamou-, whose dense 
foliage formed a dark green dome impervious to the solar rays, 
Here the pasha was wont, wlien the tlay-star h.ad set behind 
Oinm-Derraan, to hold his dniwitig-rooin, coffee and pipe.s being 
served to his guests seated on ICurojican chairs and couches. The 
company that I was introduced to comprised some higher officials 
and a few of the wealthiest local mcrcliants and itKnnbers of the 
European colony. By way of a pleasant surfirise the pasha 
sent for a cage from which he released two tame genettes, which 
he had brought from Dar-l'6r, and which had become wonderfully 
attached to him. 


‘ SttelVit\mdlinchl&, JJdrSuifitHuiilet jigj/ftist’/ier I/emeAtt/fi I^eiiuig, i888. 
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Ah a feast was bcm^ ^ivcn the same evening by a rich ivoiy 
tradei, the pasha soen dtsmisscd the guests, but invited me to 
accompany him to the entertainment A refusal would have been 
uncouiteous, and T aims glad of such an opportunity of making 
some fresh expenenccs. Jkit before lelating what I there wit- 
nessed I must sa}' a few woid.s about the city itself, wheie I 
AVishcd toicmain some time, till the end of the rainy season, and 
whither I had aftenvards occasion so ficquently to return 

After the battle of Korti (November, 1820) which made them 
masters of Upper Nubia, the Egyptians began to push farther 
south, gradually extending their sway over the principalities of 
the Ga’alln, Dai-Shendi and Dar-Halfaya, partly by force, partly 
by the voluntaiy submission of the kinglets. At that time a 
small fishing village stood at the confluence of the two Niles, on 
a .site of paramount importance to the rulers of Sudan, Hence 
its favouiablc strategical rand commercial position soon attiacted 
the attention of the Turkish authorities, and in 1823 a permanent 
camp was formed a little higher up, the ordinary tents being 
replaced by the native tiiqflU round huts terminating in come 
straw roofs. Hut the-se huts being repeatedly destroyed by fire, 
they weie .succeeded by the moic substantial murabb'af 01 
IdiiajTRt., hou.sc.s of s'un-dricd bricks with flat roofs, and some 
better .structures for the officers. Then a mosque sprang up, 
vapidly followed by a baxaai and other buildings, the rising town 
lecciving the name of Khartum from the tongue of land between 
the two rivers, which from its foim was known as the R^s el- 
Kharthm, “ point of the elephant’s trunk.” 

Fully alive to its advantageous position, Mehemet AH soon 
made Khartum the seat of government for the “ Province of 
Sennaar,” and in a short time it became the chief emporium for 
the whole of north-east Africa. It was also the natural starting- 
point for a succession of epoch-making exploring expeditions, 
and will thus always hold a prominent place in the history of 
African geographical research 

But Khartum, founded by the Egyptian rulers, was involved 


1 Mtirrab'a, litei.iUy “ squaie,” in coatradistinction to the round native hut. 
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in tlit'ir svuUlfn U. liidujjhl loan 

nlnnpt rtiuclusitm nu J.niu.uy .'fiUi, wlu-u tin* luMum t)f 
eiiH' of Ik'niTal f>uiilnn\ it.i-.liaT tipt-nc.l u-. tin* l.inatical 

iuul jihiiuK'riiii; liiirtk's Ilf lilt* M.thili. .tiitl j'.ui* hiui Uif key of 
Uu' pinviT in Sii.l.ui. Uni .il iht* linir nf my lirsL visit 

to the place it hfcinctl iinpii'-Nibli* that it via-. taU-d tu he -^o soon 
overvvhchiu'tl ui hucIi a tUu* catasUnplm It-, -.ccmcil to be 
still in the asctmtlanl, ami with iht- im teasiny, .spread of thg 
Khedive's authority thrmud'hout the e.piatt't'iul regions, it was 
rapidly acquiring the annmamlin*d positi'iu u Inch it for a time 
enjoyed as the capital ofa doniaiiv greatly i xceeiling in its superfi- 
cial area the whole of France, th-nnany and Austria taken together, 
Khartum looks best as seen fioui the iilue Nile. Before 
reaching the level of the first mw of hou-es on the river, the 
observer notices .some garden plots, which Iraw only a narrow 
path along Ihe whole length of the elevated lelt bank. The fruit- 
irec.s of tliese gardens, which are tno'iily emic'.ed by grey mud 
or adobe walls, are toj)[R*<| by the waving tuUsof tall dateqmltna, 
which here and there foim vrritahh- gu>vc,, ,'\t intervals of 
about a hundred [laces the bank is lined with vai/m'/w worked 
by a couple of bUndfoliletl oxen, which a ith ajitiat cully unwearied 
[ilodcUng tread keeji the water-wheels revolving The horizontal 
wooden wheel, usually eight tw nine feet in diameter, is setgoitig 
by a vertical wheel ahmit six feet in iliameler, round whose stout 
axle runs an cndle.ss chain or rope hearing twenty -two earthen 
vessul.s, the so-called ^ndns. The lower jiarl of the chain with 
these vessels pas.sc.s down a shaft, which 'is sunk below the level 
of the water flowing directly from the river. Thus the water is 
raised m the revolving vessels, and vliseharged into the main 
channel at the rate of about i to gallons an hour and to a height 
of twenty to twenty-four feet. lUit if the river batik is too high 
for one, then two such machines arc clis[itiaed ouc above the 
other j or else the water brought u[i fiy one sAqiyt'/i is raised to 
the required height by one or more s/tadit/s, 1 1 is then distributed 
over the gardens and fields by a regular system of open canals, 
which at Khartum cross the path along the Blue Nile, obliging 
the pedestrian to exercise his leaping skill. 
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Beyond the gardens is visible the government palace, 
Khartnin’s most imposing edifice. This two-storied solid 
brick structure with its light-coloured walls and green sun-blinds, 
presents quite a stately appearance, especially by contrast with 
the surrounding houses. It fronts the rivei with its somewhat 
projecting wing.s, being enclosed on Ihethree other sides by clumps 
of trees and the large garden, which is limited on one side by the 
street leading into the town. All the way from the palace down 
stream the Blue Nile is embanked by a massive stone wall, while 
the opposite side of the street is occupied by the mvdineh or 
divan, which also faces the river, and which contains the public 
offices and the official tesidence of the mudir of the province of 
Khartum. Then follows another street leading to the town, 
beyond which stands a group of about a dozen mean-looking biick 
houses, including that of the Austrian consul, the telegraph 
bureau with the director’s residence, and the post-office, contiguous 
to the dwelling occupied by my party, The neighbouring 
icsidcnccs of the Greek traders arc provided with verandahs, under 
which the Kuropcan community usually assembles of an evening 
to gossip, smoke, and .sip their masiika,^ or arak. 

The street fronting this row of houses along the high river 
bank is scarcely ten pacc.s wide, and it ha,s to be continually 
protected against the undcr-wash and overflow during the rainy 
season by the stems of trees and fresh earth-work. At low 
water the beach falls gently for a space of over a hundred paces 
from the street to the stream ; but during the khartf this space 
is all flooded, and in exceptionally wet seasons the water even 
overflows, inundating parts of the town. 

Beyond the group of Greek houses, gardens again stretch 
westwards towards the confluence, and here are the extensive 
giounds of the Catholic Mission, whese buildings are turned 
away from the river towards a narrow street In the town. 


* Ufastika, a spuit distilled from the sweetening the bieatb and strengthening 

resin of the mastic-tree, a species of the gums. The best quality comes from 

pisiacta [P, Uniiscus) This resin, which, the island of Chios, where it is the chief 

when heated, emits a pleasant odoui, is resource of the twenty-four so-called 

chewed by the women, for the purpose of masticliochora villages. R. B. 
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fli .’A'ltJi . ; 

( Insr hv (mii.'hI l*.i-.ha hi4 t. t-tuU ,t limad 

till til f.tfilit.itr th.' * . h, tun u i!\t> river 

.uul the iiitiTuir til l!u' I'lU, Kiiilu-i t.n t.>.iaui. tlu' puiru of 
the [u'liiiiHiila stiKul llu* tt<irk vmkI, w liii fi u a ■Uii t uaulMviiuivecl 
hij.'Ju'i mi tlif I'iMT hryiiiiil ifu* [i.iLni-, 

Hut, Hs UiW niitur.U in ,i jilaff in.uuti tlt vn!< .1 tn ti.tih*, the life 
tif Kh.ii'tiun \i\is (Vitlft'tl in it*< ha.M.ii, ihf ih i.tliliMinisijf streets, 
aud cttulh-tmnii! uuu-ki‘l-iil;u'o. 'Iheuav thither wnuud through 
mirnnv latuis tlaiikrd by t'lif-stnrinl iiuul 1 ii>hm,-s nith llat roofs, 
(ipcnintt: at intervals im a dusty squau’ ( hi mu' of these open 
spaces near the river hank slmul Herr RusettV dwelling, with 
the iiMinl dead walls etidnsing a garden pint, ulieic the 
ubiquilniis dale was associated with a lew dnin palms 

Considering its coinmanding ttosiiinn and huge population,* 
Khartum can boast of few public buildings likely fur a moment 
to arrest the attention of a Isurupean. thsides those already 
inontioned, .some little intw.sl altadics tu the brick inosrptc with 
its tasteless minaret standing on an open -.pace planted with 
[liirkhwotuans atifl the U-bhek juaeda " in /.cA/W-). I shall 
liavt! oeciUiion later to refer more liilly to the t'alholic Mission 
atul its linilding.s, near vvhli'h is llte nuulcst little dimvh of the 
Kopts sui'inountcd by a Irijile dome. 

In the long rows of stalls in the great central baataar were 
chiefly expuHcd for sale woven fabrics, Huro[ieun clothes, hoots 
and shoes, porcelain and crockery, fancy goods, drugs, in a word, 
manufactured wares imported from liuroiin and Kgypt, while 
provisions of ajl kinds, alcoholic Ikpmrs and the like were mainly 
confined to the .smaller bazaar, (freek traders kept large ware- 
house.s, where the Europeans and the nalive.s who had acquired 
European tastes, could procure everything, " from a needle to an 
anchor,” ready-made clothe.s, hats, linen, cutlery, plated goods, 
smoothing-irons, and all manner of household uLcn.sils, 

These ware.s however were seldom of good cpiality, de.spite the 
occasionally fabulous prices charged for them. But a long 
residence in Sudan moderates the pretension.s even of the most 

* About 70,000 before its capture by the Mahdi. 
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ciitical jucl^c, who ;it hist learns to put up with anything, 
howevcM- dear, tliat will at all help to render existence more 
endurable. Musty jams and picscrvc.s, dusty and mouldy 
maccaroni, giitty “ dumer.ua,” .sour French and Greek wines, 
Hat pale ale, liave all to be paid for at the very highest I'ates. 
And when the stock of indispensable articles, such as coffee, 
sugar, clothes, happens by any chance to run short, some 
well-informed speculator buys up what remains and enriches 
himself by ic-sclling at exorbitant prices But if the cxplorcr 
rs willing to put up with the local produce he need not trouble 
himself about these fluctuations of the mardeet, for he can 
always procure in abundance beef, mutton, butter, cheese, mrlk, 
durra and wheat bread fresh daily, dukhn {Pentcillartd), like our 
millet, dales and durra in great variety. 

Nor is there any lack of vegetables, and in favourable seasons 
you may vary your diet with the black egg-plant {Solanum 
iiiclo)igcna, L.), the tomato, beans {Phaseolus -niiingo, L.), lubiyeh 
{Dolichos lubia^ F.), grouinl nuts i/lrachis hypogam, L.), melokliiyeh 
iConhonis oUtcrhts, L.), radishe,s, batatas and the like. Fruits 
also can bo had in abundance, including fresh dates, queen of all 
fruits, the CListai'd-applc, pomegranates, oi-angcs and bananas. 
Water-melons, which in the months of May and June are a drug 
in the market, thrive especially in the island of Tutr, over against 
Khartum, But the natives, for whom most of these fruits are an 
unattainable luxury, ai'c fain to content themselves with the 
berries of Sadada decidua, of Balanites or Salvadora persica. 

From the very first days after my arrival, the frequent invita- 
tions of the governor enabled me to share in the banquets and 
festivities got up in his honour. Although the wealthy enter- 
tainers vied with each other in the display of their opulence, all 
these feaslings were conducted on one general plan, now and 
then modified only by the conditions of the available space. 
Whoever has taken part in one 'azilmeJi^ knows the programme 
of all. The plutocracy of Sudan was at that time mostly 
represented by those freebooters who had in previous years 

1 'Asilmeh, a feast, picnic or banquet, 
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ht ( II fiuii lli'ti li> liu' i.Ui Si. lit* 

Illl-.rUi' Ilk 'Hi i > 111 (1 iUu! ' I tail 

luii.umi'iiv uith llu it iltat'S-, alinl' .ilSi,ti-t- In |lu‘ 

• iju'ii .lii «hi‘U‘Vi'i .iu\ 'll, 111' i.iati IihM' llu' Inuninij lun, 

,uiil in tlu' nn'i i>l ihi iMuau;;, lia > lUi il,uiuiu-nK ,110 

hfli! Ik lu'alli ihi- r.imtja nl llu .t.mv iaia.umiil Xf.uly all 
llu' luiu^i's "1 tlu‘ ui'ullln ti.alfi' li.i\i -|'ai mU' "‘luts, which on 
Ihi'M' iHCiiiiiiii'' ;ur KiiilahK' ih C'.i.iiftl liul isi Ihc .ihsciice of 
■'Uch ii i Hint. !i piu'l lit' the ‘.lurt l.aia-; the Itiiii-r is mdo.scil, 
and tor llw time converted into a h.iiniuetiuv* hall. 

Ill the suite of Isiiidil 1‘iisha. we now {irocerd t" the residence 
Ilf the rich slave-dealer Ahmed el~’Akk,uI, jeosin;. thrniif;h the 
portal lit up with lanterns and little lolouted " hury lamps," to 
the inner comt, which like the fae.ide is also liii‘',htly illuminated. 
In the cenlie of the court .land Uvo ot thiee tables, with .imne 
very larpe liexaifoiuvl and oclaKoiial lantrin-, i .a h bmniug four 
or live cniulles. 'rhese lanteins, nearly font feet itiph, form a 
tavourite ornamental piece in the .Sudani' a- hoiisehold ; mi ihm 
the ci'aftmitan liivishos all hi-, art. intnului inp many eolmircd red, 
blue or preen plusH, rdlc-rtialinp with plain ';1'« s itamed in per- 
foraU’d lin-plale, and Hurmomtted In a well’bal.uicrd pnlypoiiijl 
cupola, on which .stand'i the chimney, also in fret-work. 

On the lalde.s also stood some larpe tp)tl,'h\, 01 earthenware 
water jupn, sucli as are seen in every house in Khartum, alway-s 
of the; old traditional shape - -a lonp tuirrow neck on a round 
bulging body. Round the tables a l.irge space is enclosed by 
dozens of angarebs placeil close together, ;md eovercti with 
beautiful cloth.s. Thc.se are occupied, according to rank and 
mean.s, by the guests, the central and mure ornamental, with 
florid gold brocade, being reserved for the pasha, This particular 
couch, as well as several other costly articles, I noticed at all these 
entertainments, one borrowing from ancither, or else the governor 
him.sclf sending some of his own thing-s for the occasion. 

On the arrival of the pa.sha, mounted on hi.s richly caparisoned 
horse from the stable.^ of the late Sultan <if Dar-Fdr, and .sur- 
rounded by a retinue of police, fore-runner.s, attendants, pipe- 
bearens, and others, he was greeted witli a loud fanfare of military 
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inutile, in whicli tnnniuits and druin.s jilaj-cd Uic chief pari, wind- 
ing; up with the hipyptian hymn, SaMni Efauitna. lie was 
leceived at the threshold by the host, clad in lich. silken garments, 
with a deep how, and the usual tiuce movements of hand fiom 
breast to mouth and forehead, accompanied by the words : “ Hdllct 
cl-biiviikt' b htidhrctttk !" " Excellence ^ youi visit 

brings blessing,” 

Following immediately in the wake of the pasha, I also received 
a coluteous welcome, and accepted the governor’s invitation to 
take my seal beside him. With a wave of his hand he also 
requested the numerous company that had stood awaiting his 
arrival, to be seated. When all had taken their places according 
to their official or social rank, a ciowd of servants, mostly negro 
slaves, swatmed in with the .shcrbet5_- One of them, holding 
broasl-liigh a .silver salver with the crystal glasses of sherbet 
covered with a gold-cinbroulerod velvet cloth, stands at a be- 
coming distance from the piusha, while another raises the cloth ; 
then the glasses arc handetl round, each by a separate slave, 
standing by while the guest sips, and then handing him the 
ftU/ut, a gold and silk embroidered coloured napkin, which had 
been hanging on his arm. 

Meanwhile the shtibuqchi presents the pasha his long pipe 
filled with fine jebcli (Sytian mountain tobacco), the company 
helping them.sclve.s to the cigarettes ready to hand. Here I 
already notice .several things showing the fundamentally different 
views of East and West in matters of etiquette. For instance 
the pasha takes a smoked cigarette from one of his courtiers, and 
invites us to take a pull at his own shubug. The attendants 
themselves are requested to hand partly smoked cigarettes to 
the guests, unless a glowing coal held by a pair of tongs can 
be had. 

Now follows the fiist round of excellent mokka, which is served 


^ LUerally “ Blessing appeals with tby sugat and water Taiiously flavonied and 
advent.” coloured with extiacts of violets, mul- 

® SAeriel, tfj Jji (toot sAath, dunking, beiiies, laisins, souel, and the like. 
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beverage), drink in geneial, but mostly 

in the sense of liquettis, lemonade, 01 
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ihr '^auu* w .i\ a tin liiiiii. t Is t.t li. a tjuii ihttiti.. ( 1 ^. 

t ■ tui 4' ul t h«‘ f‘. < Hilt* , A 1 ' ‘111 ‘ 1 i . - I ,t ii u,»a t ‘ '1 tSn /'.x'l;', ^i- 

til jitit, till iittli' isi'j'i rtill'ii.iS liaiuiiis, .tnil 

•■h.iju'il Iskr Mill fi;-.;-' I'p '■!!,. mi ‘atini, As the 
.isst'iiihK was lull |ai.;i‘ !>■ 1“ .lU is«‘i>(! at i-iui' tlnue lnuer 
liowti luui Cm v\ait iIh ii turn, ailni! the i i!|i . u- ic ifjilruished 
vvilhuiil tUst bnii;-, i !i\uift! Tlii’ . .<!!( <*. u h i h i I’H'H.ueil with 
('KtK-iiu* I aif. Is kept viatfii ii_i iiti.iii--'! a lUt i i//, a kind of 
Ina/ifr suspcmlftl with thin- chain i«iul in tnim nut unlike the 
rt'iisei (tr tluirihlr in iisf in Ki<n!an t aEln-iit i him hcs. The 
nuTr^t pnliteiH'’<< rcijum-s tn.Tv < aU» i. v\ hrtInT liieml or stranger, 
t(i he sfueil uUlt tMlli't-. always kept iraily m ail Ji'sjfcctable 
hoiisehnUK , hut the cups au- iMilunatrly vi iy small, else the 
nerves might he .seiimish .ili«i-t*(l 1>_\ this eii-,ti>us. which in 
Khartum cspeeially is M'ntpuh'Usly uhsi'i veil. 

As we sipped uur eufl'ee and •aiiMked nm Uipvtelle’i, the negro 
military hand struck in with sinne Italian and t'reiu h npera airs, 
Inllnwed by a tuipulai (‘aitn phae ami a wait/ hv Strauss, all 
eNf'cnled miidrralely wadi, aUuwinj; ha 'anm- i.e.pmM mUes here 
and there. Meantime all the gue.ts ate as-.einhled, Ingelhnr 
with iheit nlleiulauts, whn • I'dwd niund tin ami over- 

How into the galleries, and wlnt, .u t imtin;; lt> .\tah usage, are 
also enterlaiiieU ns guests. tin the mats in the open space 
some male and fctuale daneers have stpiatled down with a few 
native minstrels, all indisjiensnhli; to any (ea-a in Suitan. hirst 
a Turki.sh youth dressed in the worst taste stejts forward, and 
goes through hus antics to tlie aeeompanimeEit ttf the wooden 
castanets held in both hands. I're.seiUly a elinvt) or jester bids 
for the favour of a grateful audience ; at a wink from the pasha 
he sings, in a shrill faksello, the praises ttf some of the dis- 
tinguished pcr.sons prc-scnt, and by thrusting his right hand 
under his left arm produces .some indefinable notes which arc 
always received with renewed laughter. 

In the course of half an hour thc.se give way to a group of 
two Abys.siniaii female dancer.s and a boy, followed by (lute and 
fife players, a drummer, and a min.strcl who performs on a i/idi', 
or tambourine with little brass bells. One of the dancers, a 
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iH'iiutirul yiiuuj.; wniu.in, ivlU.iclH .vtU'lUion liy tlu' unusual wealth 
of her peiSDUiil uilornineiUs She weais wide gaudy silk tiousers, 
with a thin white mhe clinging to the hips, and thence floating 
,iway in lieh InUts. 'I'lie cnuiilless coal-black tresses falling low 
on the ncc:k rue entwined with hundicds of tiny gold disks, 
aftoi the frishioM of the so much in favour with the Egyptian 
wonren. Neck and forehead ornaments of the most varied kinds 
are .supplemented b>' the large i-Jiipthu, a massive gold nose-ring, 
which i.s connected with the region of the temples by a little 
gold chain, itself glitteiing with several pendants, the so-called 
Imrk. Armlets and anklets, with all manner of heg&bs (amulet 
boxe.s) .strung round the neck and waist, besides other trinkets, 
pioduce altogether a most striking, one might even say a pleasing, 
effect. 

The dance is of the usual indescribable charactei aheady 
icfcrred to in my account of the Easter festivities at Qedaref. 
While it proceeds a buffoon {fiavt^qfish) dressed in lags goes 
through all kinds of coarse iiantomimic by-play, and the coarsei the 
better it seeut.s to jilcasc the spectators. Then wc are treated to 
more: orclussLial music while gla.ssc.s of pale ale arc handed round, 
'I'hu.s pus.s .several hums before the time comes for the banquet, 
which is served within the house successively to separate groups 
of about twent)' pcr.sons each. The host, who has hitherto kept 
in the backgruund, now advance.s, and invites the pasha to take 
the place of honour in the saloon, where a select party sits down 
to a .sumptuoiLS dinner a la Tiirgtie. The Europeans are at the 
.same lime entertfuned in a neighbouiing apartment in western 
fashion with knife, fork and spoon. The costly dinner service 
belonged originally to the ill-starred Miss Tinne by whom it had 
been presented to the French Vice-Consul Thibout, passing 
from him to the Catholic missionaiies, from whom it was 
boi rowed foi the present occasion by Ahmed ’Akk ad. Despite 
his religious scruples our obliging host treated us to various 
ivines, including a doubtful Bordeaux and a tolerable sparkling 
Asti, 

After dinner we resume our seats in the court, where coffee, 
pipes and cigarettes are again passed round. Meanwhile othei 
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j;juun . t.'ikt' llu ii tin 11 .u till- h.itt((iu£. .itnl .t i u i.ii humli’cil 
!tui‘''t > liiiv ‘‘ tn lit* M'i'U’il, a {It i|u‘tn.tl uitacnniU lu an,) j')j, 
kfpt U{t liU tin* 'luatl hi'iii-> A {k<i«' tnun 
t’tiinuKUuifil tiy ihf j|.^^hvl, a {•.mat k>\it Ht tnn u, w.i. killnvmtl 
by umu* tkiiti’inj.', llu' tins tmu t.<naHmt; n!' sfvon 

nativn yirK wliusn LiitUinn- was icihn I’.l in the ‘4iiii)ls' 

(wr p, 13.^1. They nu anti to tin* uninMlunuu-. •ini:; nl a ;;uiupof 
UMinen MjiuitU'il on inals in tin- ifiilrn ni' ihn opt'ii Npatv. wliik 
Ihn various o( tlu,'; tianvv \\vi<- uuuut ktai by the nimble 

buffoon. 

Then came u kind of theatrical rejiu'-entation Ijy grO' 
tesquely ilie.ssetl men, whose jarqon, utterly iininte!ligihle to me, 
was highly appreciated by their andieme Hut I was informed 
that the dialogue was strongly sea aim d with unseemly allusions. 

£ was now thoroughly weary td all tiie->e nohy e\-lnbition.K, and 
fell much relieved when the paslia gave the signal to retire. 1 
Wins afterwards [uvseiU at sevetal of thene enlertainmcius, ku 
found then) all very mueli alike. 

Much simitler, and mote in aeeordatue with iMUopean taste 
was the Vr/Jwe// given by {‘omail llaifial to a (uuty of twenty" 
five In honour of Uiuail I'.isha. Tin- banquet had not only 
lieeti .suggested by the governor hiinsell, ambitious to be 
hoiiourctl alnu hy the “ loank'i," but he had tmnted the 
cornpruiy, and even .sent hi.s own cook with all necessary viand.s, 
.so that the eonaul had cmlj' to {irovide the w ines, Owing to 
the want of .space dancing and .sucli perfonnanees had to be 
dispensed with. The military band, however, look part in the 
proceedings, the tno.st interesting piece executed hy it being 3 
song of the Bari negroes on the While Nile, act to music by 
Han sal. 

A few day.s later a steamer arrived from the equatorial 
regions. The vessel, which on its long jouriic}* of nearly 1,000 
miles from Gondokoro had also touched at I'ashoda, the chief 
place in the Shilluk territory, brought from that station over 100 
prisoners of war, all Shilluks who had forfeited their freedom 
and their homes in defending their coiintrj' from the Egyptian 
invaders, They were mostly powerful young men chained 
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t< in couple, s ;uul wciivint^ nothing but u, stiip of cotton 
Only (I few htul the peculiuz’ liCtidclross of their tribcj n thin 
layer of plaited hair in the sliapc of a shovel at the back of the 
head. I'or the government this was a welcome contingent of 
conscripLs, who weic pailly diaflcd into the Sudanese regiments, 
but mostly sent to Egypt. While their material condition may 
have been bettcicd, few were piobably destined evei to see then- 
native land again 

A change in the monotonous round of festivitie-s was presented 
by the feast given by the governor to the dei wishes, which cul- 
minated in a dsikr, or litany of the Mohammedan articles of 
faith and of the divine attributes, sung m chorus by the dei wishes 
and fakirs. The order of derwishes was founded in Persia on 
Indian models by Moslim visionaries, wdiose pessimistic views of 
life a.s woithlc.ss in itself and only a pciiod of piobation, were 
intcn.sificd by a gloomy conception of the Deity. But nowaday.s 
the sect has degenerated fiom its oiiginal aspirations down to a 
mere .sy.stem of empty formulas from which the soul has fled. 
The injsstic .strove by ccKln.sy to attain a knowledge of the 
Deity ; he sought self annihilation by complete absoiption in the 
contemplation of the author of his licing, 

'I'he Mo.sliin ascetic spirit lapidly developed into an organized 
monastic sy.stcm, a mendicant brotheihood with regularly consti- 
tuted ordinance.s, their chief aim being to acquiie the art of throw- 
ing lhemselvc,s into the ecstatic .state Some sought it in uninter- 
rupted meditation in a dark chamber, some m the monotonous 
chanting of the litanies till insensibility was followed by incipient 
visions, some by the dance and other violent bodily motions 
The ascetic exercises, consisting in the repetition of the name of 
Allah, or of the formula /a il&ha iM-llAld continued for hours to- 
gether, were borrowed from analogous practices long established 
in Indin The monotonous recitation of the “ canonical " list 


> “Theie w no god Init iht God" piessed by the long final of which 
Allah with double I is n coiitiaclcd foim woid means in/, except. 

fiom al-ilah = “the God" in n pre- * Thus, the regulation and suppression 
eminent sense. Heio Allah takes the oi'i:aR'o\z^K\.[p>maymna ox hatha-mdya) 
foim of lla, the initial shmi a being sup- is one of the eight chief requisites of the 



lit Vli.lii'-. luin i\ I 'I \ luuu ilu- 

K( (Kill .nui ( ’Uii i u‘v( u il uutiii’; , .1 tiii’ics of 

.t ■ ‘ ‘ i.tlh lut ,i!; tli«* tunn' -n that the 

“ ktiuw a I u.i ''Hiiii.' •! t* t ii ‘ lat kuleil 

in (lie list ‘ 

C liii Khaitiini lU'iu ishfs wi'ie la.iiii «<( tSu lu tj ii\ 

lilt 1 st di\ else [lUistHts, iMi'itiH;.; Ill l-ii l tit. u f.'.ii iuui;;, Xiit so 

the I'l’ "iitHii," ulit< ili ju iKleil t>>s' tin ;i 111 uiiteii.uiec on 

the ilcuitioii atul ehaiiti, nl the [diliiu Thts-e aie the pro- 
rcssimial .sineefs nt' the htiiities ,uii! the Koiaii leatk'is Must of 
tlu' vai'hiiis urtleiN of deneislu's areailheients * '! (lie Malikitcscct 
rttaiuk*(,l by the [main Malik Ibn-Aiu -• 

’[’he ^[lal•c hetuiv the ''(ivt unit’s [lahnr u.k lit up with 

lanterns tttiil strewn uith ni.ils, ami a ('■•« mueiu ' am! stifas were 
alsn arraiiyta! IWr (lie ivmliily ym-st .. I eiiti red the divan 

they went rcailiiit; .i elia[)tei Irnin ih« Kei.ui ; .e ! iiuieliy took 

III)' [ilaeif and listened t«i the di.nvlinj; leeit.iti.m with its luoiloto- 
Uiiusly reeun’iti}; e.nieiiee.. Tlien a tlnitnsh <»( iiui<ii and Iniul 
elituUinp' annnuiiteil tlie aitpruai h ut tin- e . .inn ol dmvishes, 
wlin enteted tile i nurt uilh theii hamiei*. iusi tilled with pass, ipeii 
IVoin the Koran. Ihdt 4 r with lamp', .uul lanterns, llicy 

fortlivvitli bepun llieir lilanie-., keepm;; ihein up -o lout; that it 
was pa.st one o'chu k betuie I {fol Umms 

'Flu* tlerwi.shes lonned a ehaiu, stiualliujj with their laces 
turned easUvurd.s to Mekka, and uj eniik; tlu- jiim eediiiys with ,1 
protracted : Lo i/ii/ia MN/M. 'rhen tnllnwed invot aliuns of the 
name of Allah, aecominuiied by measured beudiiiys nl the hotly. 
Rising from tlicir crouching position rmind n free oval space, the 
whole company now eontimied the invocation of Allah with con- 


yogiw (liw UinUu iirott)iyp(.'s of the 
detwishes) for aUtiining inujplcu* all 
straction oi' isolaticui of tlie soul iu iu 
uwn essence. Minute insinictions are 
given for its exercise as an imiiiediaie 
aid to deep coniempUition and ecstasy. 
See Monier VVilliamEi’s Buddhism (Lon- 
don, 18S9), 

^ Some of the most frequently leiientctl 


Ilf thc«' I piibels, svliiih alt' u»cd also as 
proper tiaiio s in t.>i»iliiiiati‘>n wuh the 
Wiiul aAf, teri.tiil, .titt'i the mmlel of 
the name .Miti'.VlUh, ate: o Rahman, 
“the nmipas.itiiate'’ ; er Uahtni, "ihe 
ntcrciful " ; vl- Ket lui. " Hm graeimis ” , 
tl L>i«U‘r, “ ihitmiphiy " ; vl-fih.lfir, “ the 
forgiving" : fr-KtiHhid, " the righteous, " 
" true guhle," 01 “ director.”— K. li. 
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■itiuiLly iiu'ivasint; li'U'iiur .intl 1111)11.' lapid mtilion of the body, 
kecpiiif' il uii with iticTcdible eiuUuMua'. The leliojous o.xcilc- 
ineiil >»'»■'' inu-nse every moment, the woid AUdk, /Id/i, 
Uah, uttered fnuii the tlepth of the throat, passinjv ovei to the 
sj'lliiblu hn, Jn'i, In) {lh\ that is, ttod), until the noise resembled 
that of a u'lKik' menagerie in ;i icstless state of discontent. The 
Ixxly now moved foi wards :unl baclcwauls so that the long flow- 
ing hiiirof more than one performer swept the giound. Pi-e,scntly 
the agitation lising- to a pitch of frciwy, one of the deiwishes 
broke from the gioiip, and went spinning round like a top until 
he collapsed through aheei exhaustion Still the bodily move- 
ments and choral singing, such as it wa.s, weie kept up with 
unflagging energy till about midnight, when the fanatical tioop 
at last gave up, and fell gieedily on the eatables spread befoie 
them by the jiasha. I myself felt almost as weary and exhausted 
as if I had taken an active pail in the performance 

Ismail Pasha occasionally spent the evening horns on board a 
paddle steamer moored in the Blue Nile before the palace, and 
here he received visitors. After a .siiltiy day pa.sscd in a stuffy 
chainlicr IVoni wlu'ch every ray of siin.shinc was caiefully ex- 
cluded, tile gentle liroeze ruffling the .surface of the stream wa.s 
very ciijoyalilc on tttc dock of the steamer, which was spread 
with rug.s and a few cliains. Thc.se howcvei are little used, as 
not only the imtive.s, hut even the ICuropcans, usually prefer 
ihc ciTOS'lcgged, .squalling attitude of the easterns. 

The pasha, ’who greeted his visitois with the courtesy of a 
perfect gentleman, on these occasion.s kept up an aninaated 
conversation, and was fond of disciis.sing the relations of the 
European .states, with incidental references to Egypt and Sudan. 
His own undoubted .services since his appointment as Governor- 
General in 1873^ wei c touched upon only in a casual way, and so far 

^ Al that lime Kgyptiaii Sudan was vmces {mudutych) of Pongola, Beibei, 
.xlminislcied by two goveinoi-, depencliiig Taka, KIiaLtum, Kordofan, Sennaar, and 
(Uiectly on the minbtiy in Caiio. The I'aioql. The lands south of Fashoda 
governoi' of the old piovince, leduced by weie admiiiisteied by the goveinoi of 
Meliemet AH, boie the title of hokmdar, the eqaatoiial piovince (Khatt el-Istiwa), 
and had ins official lesidence in Khartum who lesided first in Gondokoio, and later 
Under him were tltc imuWis of the pro- in Lado In 1874 Gordon succeeded Sn 
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Wiis ti> uiuU' 1 -.i.iiitl tilt itiiii.i tti ivfut, :tKh\vaj, 

hiH .dln'iiiiu til l\i-‘ -lu'i i‘*. ,Uil iKmU * tt* la.-aL Elii.«H‘;h tin- (7/f/t/ 
(irtlfii'if llitaLin;; vi'iit'l.ttii'ii, In nhii li tin it i\ m tlii* Upper 

Nilt! haii litiip hwii tiii-iliutlfil Kmiiii' lin. m.-kiu! I'Vpalitkm 
in iSj’t) III put (Itiwti till- '.laM'-tn.ulf aiul aimi \ tlu' I'tiu.tUirial 
lands, Sii S,umu-l Hakrr h.ul hcfii tU't.unt d tur iniisnli-, hy this 
iinpalinicnl aiitl tlm-. tost a wljiilt' jt-ai. tl»' i.ntit' having 

sunaiiliiiH' set in. lUit we .sh.dl havi- latei' apain tn sp. ak nf this 
remarkable phenomenon of the .vtn/i/, wtiiih is louuidable enough 
eumplclely to block .such a potent stream >is the Xile, 

Ac one of these evening oatheiinos I was invited with some 
nthcr.s to join the pasha next tlay in a little trip to the dockyard, 
where n .steamer just repaireil was to he kumched from the 
.stocks. Steaming down the Hlue Xile we soon reached the 
docks, where a large crowd awailcil the padia's airival, The 
flotilla at atichcn was gay with hunt tug, the hand Mnick up the 
Mgyplian National Anthem ; we hastened to ihcreadeiu c of the 
engineer, wluince m- .surveyed tlm hright mtih'. as the vessel 
glided without a hitch intf> the tiver. ’1 ttc wanks, fitted up by 
I'lnglisli slitpwi’ighls, were iid.ipted only liir tepaiis, so that no 
stcamevs eould he tmill,:nid liu* llnrleen vesstds ol' tlu: Kluvrlum 
lloUlla hiul all been hrouglit fnun abroad, mostly bum Knglantl. 
They arc nil jinddle .steamers, ami by ilu-ir means tolerably 
regular coininuuication.s were at that time kept up with Herbcr, 
Scunaar and the ctpiatorial rep,um.s. 'Fheir speed varied greatly, 
one taking nineteen, othcr.s over forty day.s to reach Uado from 
Khartum. The vessels plying on the I'pper Nileweri- all under 
the control of Gordon Pasha, without whose permission no one 
could journey southwards. 

After the launch a pleasant surpri.se awaited us iu the neigh- 
bouring rc.siclcnce of a wealthy Arab, where a dinner had been 
prepared for the pasha'.s parly under the .shade of a wide- 
branching .sycamore within the enclosure. The foliage was 

Samuel Bakei in this otTice, which was Senlitt, Ztilii, anil Mu'sawa, were huIwc- 
later held by Emin I’asha till he was rc- tiucnily placeui luitler a giivrrnor with 
Ileved by the Stanley Expedition in iS8g. reddonce in the inwn of Ma<,sawa.-- 
The Red Sea provinces of Sawdliin, R. H, 




WOMEN OF THE HAREM, KHARTUM. {Afiet a drawing by RICHARD RUCHTA ) 
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alive with dozens of gorgeous little honey-suckers {Nectaruiia 
vietallica), one of the loveliest of African birds, flitting from 
blossom to blossom, or deftly hanging from the tips of the pen- 
dulous branches, and flashing back every beam of light from 
their iridescent metallic plumage. 

The dinner was served in oriental fashion, that is to say, 
fingers doing duty for knife and fork. Yet, however objectionable 
such a custom may seem to strangers, it is in reality far less 
repulsive than might seem to be the case from mere descriptions 
First came the indispensable ablutions, each of the fifteen guests 
receiving a futha or napkin, from one attendant, while another 
passes round with a thisht, that is, a brass or tinned double basin 
of very peculiar structure Within a cylindrical outer vessel 
five or SIX inches high with very wide bnm stands a second 
perforated bowl with a raised top shaped like an hour-glass, on 
which lies a cal<e of soap. This contrivance is held by the 
attendant in his left hand, while from the long-necked curved 
ibrtq, or jug, he pours over the hands of the guest the water, 
which immediately disappears out of sight through the perforated 
bowl. Such arrangements are found in the humblest Moham- 
medan house, and arc even taken on journeys, the ablutions 
being regarded as a religious prescription. 

Now followed a stout youth with the large sstmyeh^ a kind 
of tray ovei thiee feet in diameter, which, when placed on 
two firm cushions, formed the si 1 .fra or dining-tabie. Usually 
the sshiiyeh is brought in with an array of little dishes, oui 
European soup-plates being much used for the purpose, and 
these contain the various viands all covered with little straw 
covers, the whole being crowned with one of those artistic 
tdbaqas already described (see p. 160) Round the ssiniyeh the 
guests take their places, squatting in oriental fashion. Before 
each are placed a cake of durra, which in Sudan takes the 
place of biead, and the spoon, formeily of horn, now of silver, 
in wealthy households. 

Between the larger dishes were distributed little saucers 
containing various piquant accompaniments intended to stimu- 
late the appetite. But in other respects the menu seemed 

o 
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tKv.'iil n( aii\ ■a-Uii.tl itliii, 'AMit .tttil 111 ill;; tlirawn 

III >U‘ Iv , lll;-llK [tli’fil I a- _i ill t-, ,il i , l li.illlli' with 
'.U;;.uih 1 (U aiinnalu- ...'(A. >. 1 Itc -a -ua! luaiu, ".ivni hv tli^. 

paNh.i witli till- I'U-.Uiiauy jUKU. l.iiiiiuii: Himh' sHith ei. 
{xah'Hih: i> ixii!d-‘;} ci,!. ivlimly tall lu, lu liiui',elf jn 

\\hali-\'‘i' lu‘ lain if-i, vvilhtiiU sy-ii-iii m nhli'i Tlus umiUl of 

ruin'll- lit- iiupuisihli- \\ith um' l-.iiiu|uan juiiils, a siflnin of 
ma'iL iti-rt'. li'i’ iii-ilaiu’r. lUil In u- llu- ua- uf iht> tuiac« 
iaulilati-il Ity tlic way the ili'-hc-, an- '.crifil, niL into small 
nil 11 Mils, which can Ik- ik-fily amnupriatcil hy the tips ui rin[fcrs 
ami thuinl). 'I'licy muslly cim-ist ul' ihvi-iM- vi-^i^ciahlcs with 
litlh- cubes 111 mutton, ur ImnaliH-s stnl’lcil u ith liu; ami mince 
meat anti ihr like. Nor K the culinaiy ail of the eastcuis 
to be hy any nu-auK despisetl I have seen pieces of mutton, 
theii' ravinirile meat, i-oa-aed at the spn ami st-iveil with lice, 
raisius atui all suits ot se.tsoniny. ami lu.e.t lii-al similarly pic- 
pared, both ol wbiili wen- teilaiuly most appeli/inj;, The 
lingers are also so -.kiirnUy n-.eil ib.it my brst I'eelinp, nf tils- 
jpt'it was snoii e,(it over, and ibe piaetue Ce.isetl to act as !l 
disturbitit; element in my eniojmenl ul" a pemiim- oriental 
repast. I'kir soups, ;;emi Hiiuid dishe*. ul' .ill kinds, ami rice, 
.spoons were of course brnu).;hl into vettnisitioii ; ami the con- 
elusion, sij.piified by the pasba's i-j.veul.iiiun ; /-Y Mmtf h'tldk 
nibh K‘l ' vvas follinved by the s.unti h.uid washing! as 
before, after which were iiitrodueed flu- never-failing coffee 
and tobacco. 

As we .sat .sippiuff our we/'/vz, rdl our attendants were rapidly 
treated to the remains of the feast, after wiiieh wc were .soon 
affain on hoard and stauninj^ up the lilue NTlti to Khartum, 
But how much soever f may have enjoyed the banquet I felt 
that in the East the pleasures of the t.dde arc .shorn of their 
chief chatm by the ab.scnco of the fair .sex. 'I'liis involves a 
lack of liffht, .sparkling convcr.s-atkin, which, combined with the 
exclusion of wine, at least by strict Mohrmuncclan.s, causes 

1 “ In the name of Allah, (he Merciful, » “ Frakeil he Allah, Lord of the 
the Compassionate ! ” Uiiiveise ! ” 
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the time to hang somewhat heavily. Hence the easterns seek 
their chief relaxation from the cares of life in a vacant, listless 
stupor, in the kaif^ supcrinciuced by the use of drugs. 

Hitherto all my efforts had failed to obtain from the hos- 
pitable and otheiwise obliging governor an official approval 
or sanction of my proposed expedition to Dar-F 6 r I was still 
put off with evasive answers, or met by the objection that he 
was himself powerless in the matter, and must await instructions 
from Cairo. At last I came to the conclusion that the 
government was loth to allow an unprejudiced independent 
traveller an opportunity of studying the relations of the new 
province, the state of affairs being doubtless less rosy than 
appeared in the confidential reports of the governor. But for 
the moment, whatever scheme I might adopt, I was fain to bide 
my time, utilizing it for the study of Aiabic and of the general 
social and commeicial relations in Khartum and Sudan. 

In any case, the arrangements for the beginnings and sub- 
sequent completion of a comprehensive ethnological and 
zoological collection needed time and labour. My hunter, 
Kopp, who also prepared the specimens, had plenty to occupy 
him for weeks together in the Khartum district, and while 
our spoils were being safely stowed away he next proceeded 
at my request to the southern station of Tui’a el-hadri on the 
White Nile, the head of the caravan route to Kordofan This 
place he made his head-quarters for several weeks, while I lost 
no opportunity of securing samples of native arms, dress, orna- 
ments, and other industrial products. For thus purpose 1 
engaged agents amongst the Greek and other European 
residents, and gave much time to the cleaning, labelling, 
desciiption and storing of these objects. 

On the terrace of my dwelling I had also fitted up a little 
meteorological station, recording thrice daily, at 6 , 2 and 9 o’clock 
the readings for temperature, moisture, atmo.spheiic pressure, 
force of wind, cloudiness, and proportion of ozone in the air. I 

1 Kaif, piopeily kaifa, , the of intoxicating drugs, especially bhang 

inebriation or lelhaigy caused by the use 
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» ' 'l"*-“»‘''‘''l- I't' ivunfiill 

^ } itiuiui; the iHiiiroacli- 

tilt* t'uM tl.iys in June 
‘y? 'tiwl nccurred 

■ <T^^, 

• potif'*. ai't'diniKiniccl 
wit'i wilulSj by 

’ vvhit'h tiiwn and en- 

\iiiiiK wi-ii; wuipt in clouds 
I»tlj§lil of muul ttr dust. These 

j® ;*:'3¥ ‘ sltiruiM trum* always from the 

■ t'.i'.l aiitl ihfii M'l’i't’tl •'OUlluvards, 

til llu’ last wtM'k ol May the 
UUm Nib' had ivaihod its lowest 
d ‘■'‘''' *T 

j K ahiMtly i>t’H'i'[)lilih-. 

Mall feil h On that day. lifiny Sunday, 
« I ai't'oiniwiiinl Rost-U to the 

P si'ivii'f in ihf f atliolit" Mission, 
? already niinouui ftl at S o'clock 

« indication of a Christian com- 
^ uiunity in the hcait ol a Moham- 
= nicdan land fell with a soothing 
g effect on my eais, as we strolled 
S round the shady well-stocked 

i^P a {jartlcn before the beginning of 

Ww < the service. On the south side of 

mW/ " tWsuarden, facing the town, stood 

: I ' I the spacious mission buildings, 

w p which were planned on a large 

scale, but were not yet quite finished. The 
projecting central stnicturcj with its side wings 
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opening on the garden, was approached by an arched colon- 
nade. But of the eastern section the red brick foundations 
alone had been brought to the level of the basement, and the 
projected church was still unbuilt, so that mass was celebrated 
in a temporary chapel disposed in two arched divisions. 

The history of this Khartum mission dates from the year 1846, 
when shortly before his death Pope Gregory XVI. issued a brief 
constituting Central Africa a vicariate apostolic In this docu- 
ment the objects of the mission about to be founded were stated 
to be the conversion of the negioes, the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and the spiritual welfare of the few Roman Catholics 
residing in the Upper Nile regions. In February, 1S48, Khartum 
witnessed the airival of the Jesuits, Ryllo, a Pole, Angelo Vinci 
and E. Pedemonte, Italians, with Dr. Ignatius Knoblechcr and 
Monsignor di Mauricaster, joined later by thiec laymen. 

Father Ryllo, head of the mission, had distinguished himself 
by his “ tremendous energy ” m the Lebanon during the sanguin- 
ary feuds of the Druses and Maronites. Pie soon succumbed 
however to the climate of Africa, and a half-weathered tomb- 
stone now markes the site of his grave m the mission grounds 
But under the able administration of his successor. Dr. Knob- 
lecher, of Laibach, the establishment rose to great prosperity. 
In 1849 he undertook a journey to the Upper Nile to found 
stations to promote the work of civilization and conversion, 
while contending in Khartum against the decrees of the Egyptian 
government .strictly forbidding any attempts to pioselytize the 
Mussulman populations. Pie succeeded however in securing a 
piece of ground, where the present mission buildings were 
begun in £853, most of the pecuniary aid being received from 
the Austrian Association for Promoting the Catholic Missions 
in Central Africa, under the patronage of the Archduchess 
Sophia. 

During his expedition to the White Nile Dr. Knoblecher had 
reached Mount Logwek in 4°45 north latitude, whicli he was the 
first European to ascend. Next year (1851) the Gondokoro 
station was founded, followed in 1855 by that of the “ Ploly 
Cross ” at the village of Angwen in the Kitch territory In 1854 
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1 !■ >11 t i ii IV .isiiu lit ttiaui.'i .uii iiSu I till- I til t lit' liti 1 .ii >11^ 

Itittk 4 ittuiufv liitiii kli.iituHi up the lihif \ilftit 

iiuil w.itt'i! Uti-.i'M'., wluth liii'Aivi'i lu- Itiuiit! itii uitalile 
'laliitii l.atvi hi* wvnl li« t luitpf .itu! ivUuni'ti iu iS^;* with 
t'uv' piit’ 4 1 , iiuuniijil whitui \\a. l-'iilht r 1 huiu'lf t 'muhtmi, 
lUU all till' Nili* fttatiMiis h.itl uitiiiiatily tn hf ahaiulnned, 
vhiiily thiiiiu'.h tlu- y.i'i-at iiimlaluv i>l (uu .l*. aiul layiiu'ii causecl 
hv llu' lualai'itius ilmuUr III tlu- liwi.iiii li.ttl-- tiit«ii!; ihi' White 
Nik'. ‘I'liU'^ til li'ii ini-iiinn.u'ii'-^ in i inntlitkiuty im hsi than 
nitiht pt'ri''ht‘tl m ii '^in;.;lt' yt'.-ir, ami Ih'. Kuitlth'tlu'i himself was 
tibliy'wl Ut return to Kuui|h', vl> in;.; at N’uph's in He was 

Miceei'tleil by the Ikvvuriaii, Father Mathias Kurhnt'r, who, how- 
ever, was etimpelU'il to reiuuve in iStm to the village of Hirbeh 
on the rittht hank of the Kile at the first lalaraet. lit: then 
went to Koiiu', ami by arran;;i ineiil with the I'ropai^anda 
suneiuleroil the vieuiiale anti the whole til the aihtiiniitraliiin of 
the fetilial Ahieau Mission to the hraneiaan fuai », 

In i.stit ‘umit' nisity priests .iml lay luotliei-. of ihis ovtler 
re.u'ht'tl Kh,utuiu;of tlte'a: about thirty tieltU-il near Kaka cm 
the White N tie wlu'iu e, lonrleeit haviim; tlieil w tthm two years, the 
rest hasteneil baek to Khailiun. All ihe.e heavy saenfices of 
Uve.H !UHt money, wbkli were out ol all propoiiion to the results, 
intluceil the ortler in tSye to pive up the virwriatt', which was 
then trausferretl by the Propaj'amhi to the ek'tj,'_y cif the college 
foumlctl in 1M67 at Verona for Afrieair tnissioiuu'y wtirk. Father 
Daniele tiomboni, who w'a.s apptiinletl pro-vicar j\]Histolic for 
Central Africa, administered the mission till his death, 

Owiiijr to the. predominant part taken by Austria in the 
Khartum misaion, a consular aj^ency was established in this 
place, the fir.st consul being: the ilislinguishetl explorer Dr. 
Konstantin Reitz;. Durintf his wanderings iu Sudan, Bayard 
Taylor made the acquaintance of Dr, Reitz, to whose noble 
character he pays a high tribute ‘ Appointed in 1851 he fell a 
victim to the insidious climate in 11163, his two next successors 
being the zoologist Theodore von Ileuglin and Dr. Natlcrcr, of 

1 I.ife and Lancittape frem ICg^'pt to the Ne^ro Ktitgdomi aj the H’hite Nile; 
London, 1854. 
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whom Uie latter aho yielded to the climate Still more tragic 
was the fate of the last Austrian consul, my rcgietted friend 
Mai tin Hansal, who perished at the capture of Khartum by 
the Mahdi, muideied by a Nubian who had been many years in 
his service and had been treated with infinite kindness by him. 
He had spent nearly half a century in tiopical Africa, where he 
had been at different times associated with Dr. Knoblecher, 
Ernst Marno, Theodoie von Heughn, Munziger and other 
celebrities.^ 

About the beginning of June another steamer arrived from 
the Upper Nile witli more Shilluk captives, who were all landed 
stark naked and chained together in couples. After a bath in 
the Nile they received some clothing, and many of the younger 
victims, sepaiately shackled, weie then employed on the variou.s 
public works in Khartum. The heavy iron rings on their feet 
caused painful sores, and it was a pitiful sight to witness the 
efforts of the unhappy victims to ease the friction by inserting 
bits of soft rags and the like between the cruel iron and the leg 
One would hardly believe to what a wretched plight these poor 
devils were reduced — mere bundles of bones with .scarcely the 
semblance of human beings. 

Since the middle of May I had taken into my service the 
Geiman Bohemian- Gustav Eberle, who had attended Dr, Pfund 
on his journey to Kordofan and Dar-F6r. He was an unassum- 
ing, handy young fellow, who proved very useful in arranging 
and looking after the ethnological collection. Soon after my 
arrival in Khartum I had discharged Ahmed, the Turk, who 
was too feeble and old for further service His fate was shared 
by the Nubian, Karar, who ever since the sangiiinaiy affair at 


^ Hansel’s, earhei expeiiences, emljodiecl 
in the form of coiiespondence with In-, 
European friends, were piihlished m 1856 
m Vienna, undei the title : Erste Forf- 
selssting (ier neuesien Bneje aus Charihin, 
gesch leben von Marlin Manual an semen 
Freund, F. H. ImhoJ ; and in Th 
Kotschy’s Umrisse aus den Ufeilandein 
des TVeissen Nil, meist nath Hertn 


I/ansals Bricfen Later correspondence 
and reports appeared in the MUtheilungen 
of ihe Vienna Geographical Society, in 
the MilUmltmgen of ihe African Society 
m Vienna, and in the Orslet nichisehe 
Monatsch) ift fur den Onent. 

^ Bohemia is inhabited by two distinct 
peoples, the Gentians of Teulonio, and 
the Czechs of Slav, stock and speech 



\ i/.V/f I 

h.ui ■.hnvUi a stilli'ii, -.lulilit >ni atni l.i/v Itnil 

Ilin (IN tii'.[iii*.iii<tti liatl fit 11 .till, Illy him 

i'ijUnIiiU \\ |ti\ hhi'ltc, Kd U'.UlUiI Ia t vpi S Iflli f I 'Ul iilllUcrs 
-.Imit, hy ->11111111. iiily ili-.uii— .my, him. A ...ijinial . luNtiscmcril 
wliiih hi'. iiNdU'iUf h.ulih hl\' lU' -tuml, had -.u i iua ',i tl him Uvut 

ht- 'iiH oii' 1(1 the divan In h'il;;i' a iniitjilanil .ly.iui-.f ini'. Thjs 
n'ltk'J tlif luNiiK-iS and nn hm u'Uiin I put him In llir dtun'. 



The longer [ lived in Sudan, and tlic more I became 
acquainted with the exi-sting relations between ma.stcr and ser- 
vant, the more evident it became that I Khoukl have to educate 
my people, that is to sa.y, engage negre^ youths and gradually 
" lick them into shape.” About thi.s time I was offered a lad 
about eighteen yeans old, who was to be put on bis trial in tny 
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household. But I resolved not to engage him, both because the 
figure (eighty thalers) was too high, and because I knew that he 
was reluctant to leave his present employer. Karar was later 
succeeded as cook by Mohammed, who had been chef to Ernst 
Marno. 

On June igth Ismail Pasha Eyftb went to Cairo for the pur- 
pose of personally repotting to the Khedive the conquest of 
Dar-F6r, and the actual state of affairs m that region With 
all the military honours becoming his high rank he took his 
departure by steamer, leaving as his representative Abd er- 
Razaq Bei, head-mudtr of Sennaar. 




(.•[lACI'KR V 

jiXrilXKV TO siwwu VMi IIU SOU VT. 

Kit liivit.vft'ni f*» a’lui* thr Ilhjo N<1» AmmmiI I »(« hit tli*’ River-** 

t fMWithI** Uunf l\rluuH»'» » Sum Ml licnt Kh-mufir The hobat 

,tM‘l it * Snuiv't’ I Wlntr !VU*l niur N llr t Vir h Utvrt TliC VllSl 

■> rUf til'rUn Viri\4t ki^ lAiliHvtt Ihi*- t 111*' Mtulir 

‘Tilt’ Suh.it siAln'U NUviiuj.' vvidi (tir t'livillMi 1 Ui ,m I't'lc'lt I'ultri’i ■■ 
SinlUik ImtUmj lUuU'< o( ilm Sulai Auml ttf ihe 

l’»i.Uu| rtu' N»mhi /m(Iu 1 ln‘ biMti ItiAUitu,. i4 Mu' .Sohjii SLive 

Ti^Mf iM Krfmik it* lOijUMtu 

A I''1''AV weeks aftiT the Hovenuu s dejiaiUue oiir quiel life in 
. Khiirtuin wxs relieved liy the .uiiv.d t>l RtuutiUi CiesHi.who 
had accompiuiied (iordnu's exueditiuii lo f tdiuhikort) us head of 
the cotninisHariat deiiurtiueut, but wlm is heller known It i the 
geographical world by his eirciimnavigalion of I.akt; Albert 
Nyanza. This cx'tiericnced and eiurgr-tic Italian was indebted 
to his own capacity and talents far niore than to any training 
for his successful career. Unsparing, hard anil unrelenting 
when circuinstanccs needed unflinching firmness, he was at heart 
of a kindly disposition, and even tender towards bis loyal fol- 
lowers. With him I .soon became friendly, aiut had to thank 
him for his cver-rcady aid and encouragement in my exploring 
expeditions. On this occasion he came to Khartum in the 
capacity of Gordon Pasha’s " plenipotentiary," for the purpose of 
urging the requirements of the administration of the equatorial 
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provinces with the government, which had .sliown itself leniiss 
or at times even hostile, through jictty feelings of jealousy, 
Towaids the end of July Gessi invited me to join him in a 
trip on board the IsnidJlui up the Blue Nile to Rosercs, the ob- 
ject being to procure timber for Gordon’s dockyards. On the 
24th we .started, accompanied by Rosett and hi.s brother, on 
what proved a pleasant outing on board a steamer built by Sir 
Samuel Baker in England, and fitted up with every Euiopean 
luxury The woods, at first limited to the river banks, became 
more extensive and denser as we went southwards. Even below 
Wold Mcdlnch the harfis and other acacias formed piimeval 
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forests, of which a characteristic feature were the lianas twining 
round stem and bianch. At first a prevailing species wa.s Cissns 
quadrangular is, followed farther south by the taifa {Tamar ix 
niloticd) and the terter {Ficus popnlif olid). 

The scene was enlivened by flocks of kingfishers, pelicans, 
herons, and other waterfowl, while on the sand-banks huge 
crocodiles, here much dreaded, lay basking in the sun One of 
these, shot by Gessi, and .supposed to be dead, when hauled on 
board caused no Ijttle alarm by furiously lashing about with his 
tail, until despatched by a few blows of an axe But the deck 
was for some days pervaded by the musky odour of the sub- 
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■tlllti* iviurll llir.,c 
.. . (t t<' In. lit . t It, till f.l.ilulH, itnd 
ivliu !t 1. If... mini hy the ;=u- 
tl.ini-.f a. a liinjilv pn/etl per- 
lium* 

llii\iit,; jitiiiitiiHl '.tifficicnt 
limlu’f 111 the h.ufi if.u-hes of 
tlu> itv't-r, Miu p.nly imcendcd 
iiti larlluT ih.iii ht’iiiia.ir, and \vc 
wtTi- It.ifk in Ivh.ntum h\ August yth, 

<h) llu' luth (lessi iiil'urnK'd me that 
:i hnat u.i. slarlin;*; next day for the 
Sohat, pattly fur the puntu^e of victual- 
liii<' the luililaty -t.ilioiw founded by 
(hirdon oil th.it liver, ami partly to 
xoart'li for iu -di soim i\oiy. I ttludly 
avidifti iiu'-.elf of »au’li .i iavtaunble 
Ij oiiportniiitt of vi-dtint; thi'i river, and 
w nijtidly made all (irep, nation', for the 
V. journey, laj iii;; in it iieee..s.uy .'tloek of 
f! Um, retiree, Mtp.ar. ehee..e, ntaeearttni, as 
I well ;i*. stiine ami eliina wjire, ab- 
w .sirilli, I lev) tor the liarter trade 

^ with the nef;ro poi>nlatioti'>, from whom 
I htiped to (iroenrt* many things for my 
ethtiologieal ceilleelion. 

Alleneled hy my two new servants, 
Mohamuutel, MainoV litle cook, and Abd 
el-Fadl, who Intel tntvclled both with 
Hnkcr Pasha and 1 >t', ( >rli, an Italian 
physician, I \v:is c'.irly on board the 
wretchedly fitted up .Ssafia. Taking in 
tow three boats full of troop.s, we steamed 
down the Illue Nile, which by this tithe 
had about reached its highest mean level 
I lookctl forward with gicat interest 
to an excursion of severrd hundred miles 


cd 
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up Ihc White Nile, and along a considerable stietch of the Sobat, 
which still remains " the least known of all the large tributaries 
of the White Nile,” as G, Lejean wrote in i860 Its souicc 
is still shrouded in mysteiy, and Russegger who travelled in 
Sudan in 1837, regards it as the proper upper coiuse of the 
main stieam, a view also entertained by the Franciscan 
Ldon des Avanchers, who traveised Abyssinia and the 
Galla lands in 1859. From Kaffa, which he reached in i860, he 
wrote to Von Heughn ; “ The Sobat is the true White Nile ; its 
source is in a lake or swamp visible from the mountains of Gobo, 
a fact of which I was already aware when in Zanzibar.” Of 
course I could not myself hope to solve the problem, as a limit 
was beforehand assigned to our expedition. But I hoped, by 
carefully surveying its lowei course and collecting information 
from the riverain populations to bring back some valuable geo- 
graphical materials. 

A.s we passed the Ras el-Khaitum at the confluence of both 
Niles, I enjoyed a fine panoramic view of the surrounding land- 
and water-scapes, Even befoie reaching the sharp point of the 
peninsula, I could discern the parting line of the two streams, 
which after the junction still flow side by side for scvcial hundicd 
yards before intermingling their waters. On turning the point 
and entering the Bahr el-Abiad we surveyed a broad sheet of 
water presenting the aspect rather of a great lake than of a river, 
for the White Nile is three or four times wider at this season 
than the Bahr el-Azraq at its mouth. Its flat banks, nowhere 
presenting the cliff-like aspect of those of its great affluent, were 
flooded to a great distance on both sides, the vast expanse being 
broken here and there only by clumps of flowering acacias, which 
looked like little wooded islets amid the surrounding waters. 

These islets are the favourite resorts and breeding places of 
myiiads of birds, which in the evening and still more in the early 
morning fill the air with their cries and screams, sounding at a 
distance like a monster concert of frogs. 

On August 2ist, after passing the Jebcls Buibma and Musa, 
visible on the left bank, we were driven by a tremendous down- 
pour to take refuge in the gloomy and leaky cabin. The storm 



Ill a' t' t - lU h .t lu tb it ill*' IttU It I'h rt a . il t,) 

.ui> bin nil it * If iH'i! up \< '-J . ,1 ii'ii ■ ui' tu*> HI- 1 tiir the njnht 
(•tt’ IlUiin. ,t ’pfut la.ul.t-t jfl.i, usti. !i lu.iiu-ntnl In tlie H.iqiVa 
lii'iSuisiH, w 1»< ’ ‘ 1 ' ciiunuu .tti'tihn. tuiiu thi’ ("rtutiN Korilo- 
hill. Ahifiit tiiK'd nest il.iv u.‘ i hiu.i IJ-Kuweh) on 

thf haul., a Kifa.u pl.t.*' uhirb i. ai-.. hiinuii !n the name 
Ilf lli'lh'l I'.l't Uii.i'i! t ’’iiUiM' 111 the !*' 'le.'i '! (se. livit which 

is ie.u'heil hv the Nile imiy tlmiiet ^h,< t, titty seasuti. Here also 
the rivet pieseiiietl tlie s.mse .ippe.u'.itit e iif a v.iit watcryi 
expanse, vatietl by h.tU’-iuhinery.t't! Ihiekei-*, iVeinientcd by 
numettUH ci»li'nies uf the leathereii tribe, t bi ;i tleeayetl, leaf- 
kss ac.iei.i I eouuletl im te-s than hity e.nriun vultures, the 
scaveiiuei'i uf CJiiwri, 

St<>(t[J!nt; :i little hi.L;h<'r up tt» take in lireu-tiuil, I eiijnj’ed the 
patulwh; ami iUUU'-tii'j .uilies uf the yri-en tm mkeys I ( Vnifitlimis 
itt frtetitily ifciui i.tthiii with (he il.iinty little 
Siul,ini‘se partikeel A ciirintm .spec- 

l.'iele was presented by tlie enntKn.tnts ’7’i^t<f4fiV'r’ie/.M itfiutum), 
perehed with tuit-.lietehed wiuyN mt the hnver btanehes uf the 
trees, and re-teiuliliutj luithiiu; mi imieh as the uite hoiulccl 
I’l'ieeuan (Mple, With the liiewuMd, whu h was piled up un deck 
leaviiiff us seareely slamliii}; mtm), we were invaded hy hosts of 
all khids nf iiiHcets, (‘,s(>eeialiy atip., whit h certainly (ltd not add 
to our cotnlVirt. ,Sefirpi(iiis also w<‘re riiunenma and much 
dreaded by evitryliody, ihotiph their bite, tunvever ptiinful, h not 
fatal, Once a woman in uty service havinp been bitten, f made 
a few ali^dit inci.Hions on the -spot :ind poured iu a little ammonia; 
next day the wound was (juile hetiUal. 

Farther on the aspect of the scenery chanj,ted ; as we advanced 
southwards the broad .stream became more and more hemmed In 
by floating ma.s.sca of sedge inatled together hy the roots and 
pre.sonting the appearance of .solid green banks, but the de- 
ception is detected by the rovv.s of trees on the real bank.s rising 
above the walls of reeds and herbage seven or taght feet high, 
Soon little green i.slets, detached from the .sedgy masses, came 
floating by. This so-called tof^ drifting with the current hundreds 
of miles northwards, forms the material of the alreadj' mentioned 




INCI osuRE (From a PhotogratA ) 
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sudd, which blocks the Bahr el-Abiad not only for months, but 
at times even for yeais together. 

On August 25th I saw on the right bank the first negro 
village, which was recognized by the construction of its huts 
Unlike the hitherto observed tuqM, the roof was not of a pointed 
conic shape, nor did it rise abruptly above the walls, but the 
whole structure had rather the appearance of a lofty dome It 
was a Shilluk village, and I could easily detect the negroes 
gathered under a large tree, against which they had rested their 
spears while apparently attentively watching our vessel 

On the same day we sighted the Jebelen*- (the “Twin Moun- 
tains "), two 
locky emi- 
nences con- 
nected by a 
saddle - back, 
with a scanty 
V egetati 0 n 
rooted in 
their clefts 

and fissures 

Farther on, the flocks of 
geese, ducks, herons, cranes, 
cormorants, divers, king- 
fishers became scarcer, 
the woodlands thinner and 
wider apart, the wholeview, 
IVORY ARMLRTs OF THE SHILLUK AND DiNKA as scen fiom tlic stcamer, 
NEGROES. more waste and monoto- 

nous. The complete absence of human habitations, and 
the apparently boundless expanse of open water or of a sea 
of sedge and giass, unbroken by a single hill or knoll, im- 
parts to this section of the White Nile a chaiacter of oppressive 
vastness There was nothing to vary the uniform pro.spect. 





' Jebelhi, the clnal form of jehl, Aiahic language, still iigtues on our 
“mountain.” The eiioneous foim maps. — E. B. 

Ain, betiaying utter ignorance of the 

P 



i-\( f[tt {uniuiji - !it u .ui.t th< i< .t 'il.ii!', ■■ ti( 

i .i.kt.m.K’i (.!■ a > *>uii.>iaii! nu i.ill mnhach 

, M'.'f..' ’.'.K, kt.E .in , 1 t«i > U.IS i. !t tl th’ i;luuth, which 

lu Miiiu' pl.u'a . i»'Uu- wh‘-l> Ixu .5 , i‘. t . , 1 , h. i ,ht ut' seven nr 
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eight feet above the surface of the water. The spongy stalitj 
which at its lower end is as ranch a.s five iturhes thick, and bears 
a beautiful dark yellow IlcAver, is reararkable ftrr its extreme 

^ Said tolieso calk-d Ijy ihe Uolientots nte tlic t/nfUnol tingliah omiihokgito. 
from iheir long, blender nerk, Tlu-y 
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lightness, exceeding that of cork itself, combined Vv'ith such 
strength and tenacity that the natives use it for the construction 
of a peculiar kind of raft, to which I shall have again to lefcr 
The steamer having again anchored for fuel, I shouldered my 
rifle and landed for a stroll m the woods N owhere else have I 

seen to greater advantage the gnarly santa acacia with its 
picturesquely tangled branches coveied with thousands of golden 
flowers, filling the air with fragrance Euphorbias, climbing caper 
plants, the spma Christi, and many other vegetable forms were 
all clothed in their richest and freshest verdure. The lovely 
weaver-bird, arrayed in its gorgeous wedding plumage, was 
chiiping and flitting about amid the sedge along the maigin of 
the stream, busily building up its maivellous nest, half concealed 
by the brilliant bloom of the twining convolvulus. 

At every step the woodland scenery became richer and more 
diversified, the talka and other acacias which prevailed by the 
water side giving place to larger and more leafy vegetable forms 
Isolated giants of the forest, with their dome-shaped crowns of 
foliage, were the favourite haunts of countless birds, while beneath 
their shade flourished a tangled growth of shrubs and brushwood, 
almost arresting further progiess. The effect of these tropical 
wonders was heightened by the blight butterflies and the song 
of the golden sun-birds, one lovely specimen of which {Necta/mia 
piclchelld) I managed to secure for my collection. Lizards, as 
many-coloured as a painter’s apron, wcie sunning themselves on 
the stems of the trees, while birds of prey, such as the white- 
breasted vociferous-eagle (Hahestns voafer), wheeled overhead, 
uttering piercing cries, echoed far over stream and woodland 
Leaving some distance to the left the striking landmark of 
the Jebel Ahmed Agha (Tcfafang), we passed during the night 
the village of Qaqa, which acquired an evil reputation in the time 
of the notorious Faqi Mohammed Kheir, a Dongolan, who made 
it the head-quarters of his slave-hunting raids amongst the un- 
happy Shilluks of the surrounding region. This “village” was 
originally a colony of eighty free Shilluk settlements, which 
enjoyed a measure of prosperity under the independent govern- 
ment of Sheikh Denab, until the fanatical Nubian marauders — 

P 3 
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! h( ' !i'. t hr I t >1 th» t!. 'i'l 

l.unl 

Ur lun! B.trt {(.!., i‘i! fh" i u»",- *•! thr \uihir i.nijiuajre 

in llu' Nilr !vi ,in. Ih'tr ttu Irit h.nih «.i tuh Ill'll bv the 
Mulluh, th< In Uu- hiitlv.i 1(1 lit ihr 1 itnk.t territory 

nil uiJHit4'irmit»'iUu'«'!i' ;;>a . r l< nl llie necks 

.uit! ''in.ill hi -III*, nt'.i hcul nl' it\*‘ ,nul utv “iiaiiiN the first! 
h.ul •'ft'n ill llu' i'li-f st.itf. 1 lit > lut'ii HI iiM w.iy tli^lnrbed 
hy ihi' tiuisc <(!' (luv '■tt'.KiU'r, .iiitf usir n! tlifui .ittr.ittcd my 
.UleiUii'ti hy In'. t'Xu'iitinimi --irf .uni d.uk » !>h>\u. As I surveyefl 
the noVfl siicclack' tlnuuiih .( fn-lii yl.i'S.a iliu'lv <‘f •i''triclies came 
tvilhiii r.uiyo. altlimiitli .il lim ycf.it a ilist.iinr in be distinctly 
■.et'tu 

Al li-t \vi' ivarlii'il l‘'a4inil.i. lunncvly the rc'Uk'mT of the 
Shilliil. km;,;-, lull '.iiH'i' ih>‘ ‘U'.it nt nn lytypti.in govern* 
iHctit, ndh a kul nii.ttdiiii; the » iVom tin; south, 

Rc'dik'iirc n[ tlu'ikk'l iinutii', .1 >'.,iui'.nti tdwii, ,ui>l the key of 
the I'lipt'C Nik' I'fguiH, h'a'.lnxl.t w.n. ak-x a euti .idei.dik’ ti'ilditlg 
[il.Uf, ihf hi'it niiljid'.t til’ I iv tli/.(tinii, when’ ti.ivi'Urrs plunging, 
iiitn, nr rnttiitiiiin fmui, llic nilik. («l l•l(ll,t!l irt.il Alne.i, amid 
(Hilt me a low inili‘.[U'in..ililr kiiKiptMU u.m-. hnui llie local 
(iiwk tradeim. llilhe-r llu* k’ yi, piiuii ynvenmit'nl also sent 
cimUuitJK'iniis orroiKlt'f.ii and tnutlilf-ii.uif pnlitifal agitalors, who 
within a few mutillH gntu'r.'illy sineiittilu'd in the malarious 
cliutaUi nl’tlie White Niki. Nnim nf this eniivieU over grew old 
at this penal MvliknimnL, and fvvii the pn-silkm nf mudir was 
regarded in Khartum as a .•.onteneo nf Iwiii'^liincnt. It was a 
far cry fiom Khartum tn lAiHlioda, and .Mlah i»> grarious 1' 

On lauding wc went .straight to tlw niHtUrh'h, where the 
governor, Kitrdi Ucy, gavu us a hearty wclcnmi'. But wc; received 
a very bud account of him from the tjrcc;k rrsklents, and I gave 
him as wide a berth as possihio, though obliged t« accept his 
sherbet and coffee. The citadel, which included live government 
buildings, the divan, the mudir'.s ofTicial residence, the barracks. 




(root 1 *^ ), 


gracious, 


forgiving, generous, one of Allah's ninMy 
nine ftUributM. 
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hospital &c., lay close to the Nile, where I noticed seveial 
fiuit-bearing- date-palms, this being about the southernmost limit 
of then range in Egyptian territory. 

The Shilluk village of Fashoda covered a considerable space 
some 1,200 yards to the north, and inland from the river. 

Heaving anchor the same evening, we arrived about dawn 
next morning at the station of Sobat, which lies on the left bank 
of the Sobat, a few hundied paces above its confluence with the 
Nile. From the steamer it presented a pleasant prospect, and 
the first favourable impression was increased by a stroll round 
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the zeriba, its regular plan, cleanliness and order showing to 
gi eat advantage, compared with similar places elsewhere in the 
Sudan. Sobat had been founded two years previously by Gordon 
Pasha on a rising ground, where the rain-water rapidly diained 
off to the river Surhr Efendi, the negro officer in command, 
who had accompanied Marshal Bazame through the Mexican 
campaign, assured me that it was really a healthy place, as was 
in fact attested by the condition of the seventy men forming its 
garrison. In the district excellent crops of durra, dukhn and 
maize were raised. 
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Lucas, who had .some inonlhs previously pone southwards on 
his projected expedition across the continent, lie had suffered 
greatly from the effects of the cliinate> and was in such a deplor- 
able state that the strength failed him to step on board our 
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vessel He had accompanied Gordon Pasha as far as Magungo 
on the Albert Nyanza, where they parted company, Gordon 
advancing southwards to Unyoro, Lucas returning through 
Dufilch to Ladd, and thence by steamer to Sobat. Despite his 
shattered health, he still held fast to his ambitious projects, 
Iroping for better luck by making a fresh start from Zanzibar. 

At this place I had an opportunity of watching the fishing 
Shilluks darting about on their ambach rafts, whose up-turned 
prows gave them from a distance the appearance of Venetian 
gondolas These rafts, made of the round stems of Herminiera 
lashed firmly together, are so light that a man can easily carry 
on his head one large enough to bear the weight of three 
persons afloat. But the ambach, which resembles the pith of 
the elder-tree, absorbs moisture, so that to prevent its becoming 
water-logged, it has to be every now and then taken out and 
dried in the sun. Each skiff is usually occupied by one man in 
a kneeling posture, with a spear formed of a barbed iron head a 
foot long attached to a wooden shaft, which may be further 
lengthened by a reed about the thickness of a thumb, and as 
much as fifteen or sixteen feet long. Slowly drifting with the 
curient, ho endeavours with bis weapon to spear the fish, which 
abound both in the Sobat and the White Nile, as shown by the 
myriads of water-fowl frequenting these rivers. 

Eor obvious reasons the natives fought shy of us, and kept to 
the opposite side. But after much persuasion one of them was 
induced to paddle close up to our vessel. I gave him some 
bread and durra, with instructions to bring to the Sobat station 
some spears, lances and other Shilluk implements, for which he 
would be well paid Some of the crew took the few fish he had 
speared in exchange for durra, and he went off apparently 
satisfied with lus visit. I could not help thinking how easy it 
might be to render these children of nature serviceable, and 
with their aid open up the interior by kind treatment and 
avoiding the prevalent system of plunder and bloodshed, which 
has hitherto followed in the wake of the Egyptian flag through- 
out the Upper Nile regions. My subsequent experiences during 
many years of exploration have fully confirmed this impression. 




all the woodlands had ln-cn rc'[ilacctl on both sides by vast 
grassy steppes stretching away to the horizon. 

Some relief from thi.s dead uniformity was allbrdecl by the 
numerous negro villages, groups cd twenty to thirty huts here 
lining tire banks or dotted over the jilaitis, at intervals of one or 
two miles, in some places even of only h few hundred yards. 

As I was informed, these hamlets were inhabited by the Nuer 
negroes, some permanently settled in the district, others periodical 
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immigrants, who withdrew to the inteiior after harvesting their 
durra crops. Many of the sugar-loaf nr bell-shaped loofs were 
suimountcd by an ostrich egg, or else a green wine bottle As 
we steamed by most of the natives stood gazing at us in front of 
their huts, while otheis, more timid, glanced furtively from behind 
their enclosures. The women wore aprons, the men nothing at 
all, and they certainly presented a singular appearance with their 
woolly pales either plastered over with a peculiar grey coating, or 
else dyed a foxy red, while their long black bQdie,s were 
powdered all over with ashes of a light grey hue, foicibly 
reviving my childhood’s fancies of his satanic majesty’s domain. 

Above the tall durra stubble rose wooden platforms on which 
the children acted as scarecrows in a natmal “ get up ” admirably 
suited for the rH/^; they shouted and capered about with 
amazing animation to scare away the numeious flocks of corn- 
consuming finches. But I saw none of the crocodiles and 
hippopQlamu.scs, also said to abound in this river, but who weic 
doubtless kept at a di.stancc by the snorting and jniffing of oui 
steamer, and its water-churning paddles. On the oilier hand 
the river banks weic enlivened by all mannci of (ish-eating fowl, 
while the aitistic little wcavois weic bu.sy amid the sedge, and 
predatory birds watched for their prey from the vantage ground 
of some taller brushwood. 

As in the White Nile, here also wc met matted vegetable 
masses drifting with the .stream, and after taking in tow two 
boats laden with durra for the outlying station of Nasser, we 
arrived before dawn at the settlement of Sheikh Amol, head of 
the Falanj negro tribe He was already looking out for ns on 
the beach, enveloped in a flowing red blanket, a gift from 
Gordon Pasha, and in the dim light of the ship's lanterns 
standing out with picturesque effect against a background still 
shrouded in darkness. 

Through an interpietcr I communicated my desire for a few 
native implements and weapons, and on being assured of receiving 
real arak in exchange, he expressed his willingness to tiade By 
dawn he was already on board with some ai tides bartered foi a 
flask of absinth and a little durra. With the incieasing light I 
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ears, pointed nose and red-biown coat, they to some 
extent lescmblcd the variety of low-bred greyhounds met in 
East Sudan, but looked on the whole somewhat heavier Hither- 
to I had seen none of the native cattle ; but in Sheikh Amol’s 
village there weie a few cows, which must have sprung fiom the 
Dinka biced. Like them they had a hump, and long slender 
hoi ns, and were nearly all of a light silvery grey colour. 

Although our captain had already been once to Nasser with 
Colonel Long-Bey, he was rather hazy about the distance ; he 
expected to reach the station in the forenoon, but it was two 
hours after sunset before we landed. Its distinctive landmark 
was a clump of dhm-palms, which even m the dark were visible 
some little distance off. Standing at one of the numerous sharp 
bendings of the Sobat the little i^ost is much less favourably 
situated than Sobat Some sixty huts with enclosures were 
grouped somewhat irregularly m a space several hundred square 
yards in extent, the whole being sunounded by a thorny fence 
intci twined with creeping plants. Round the inner side of the 
zeriba some vegetables were grown, and a low crooked tree-stem 
served as flag-staff. 

Nasser takes its name fiom nazir,^ the Arabic title of its 
governor, the Dongolan, Mohammed, the Europeans in their 
ignorance of Arabic confusing the man’s official designation with 
his personal name. On an island east of the zeiiba stood a 
village inhabited by a community of the Niuak negroes, who 
occupy the surrounding district. On my expressing a wish to 
visit them in their homes, the nazir, the captain and others 
offered to accompany me But I felt that their presence would 
defeat my object, and merely sending forward two soldiers who 
spoke the language, to announce my visit, I rowed over attended 
only by Ajak, chief of a neighbouring Niuak village. Nearly 
the whole male population awaited my arrival, and on stepping 
ashore I took my place beside the sheikh, who was seated on 
some ox-hides strewn on the ground. VVe all now gazed at each 

^ MAr, Js[j, "supeimtendent,” "inspectoi, ’ “ commissaiy,” from lOot 

ylaj) to see. 
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adtivncd with two, tlircf, ur cwn fmir inu'»'^ivc ivury rint^'). The 
headdress varied coiisiiUTably, srttitf haviiij^ lutt^' hair, others 
.short and curly, or cls-o comiiletcly hidden h)' a cuaUiin of ashes 
dyed a foxy red. The young- buck hiul a Itift of httir projecting 
to a point, which with his ashy~coloured Ifirt; gave him the 
appearance of a most comical circus cknvn. 

After a somewhat protracted stay we parted the best of 
friends, the village chief, Uctig, promising .soon to make its a 
return visit, In the evening lie came over with a flotilla of five 
boats, the party saluting me with a tremendous .serenade of 
vocal and instrumental mii.sic. Being invited on board, they 
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each laid their presents at my feet — giraffe, buffalo, and antelope 
skins and spears , one of the better class bi ought a goat, and 
the chief sent forward a fine white cow, which was towed down 
stream by a native who had taken chaige of the gift. 

I tieated them to some absinth, which was apparently 
relished , but, to my regret, I had none of the glass beads at 
hand, which are fashionable in Niuak Land. In Khartum I 
had failed to get any information on the subject, and an excellent 
opportunity was thus missed of acquiring a valuable ethnological 
collection. 

By the nazir I was informed that some fourteen or fifteen 
mile.s higher up the Sobat ramifies into four aims or head- 
streams But the captain of the Ssafia, having fulfilled his 
mission, could not he induced to ascend to this interesting 
“ meeting of the waters.” My informant also assured me that 
in the rainy season the liver is still navigable by steamers for 
three days beyond the Nasser station. All native reports how- 
ever were unanimous in representing the Sobat as formed by the 
junction of four sti earns, which, in their oider from noith to 
south, were named the Addfira, Nikudr, jelo, and Abual. These 
wcie said to be inhabited foi a long way by the Niuak people, 
and the Addi'ira was stated to be navigable for forty or fifty 
days (?) by the native dug-outs. 

The ndzir added that south-eastward the Niuaks were con- 
terminous with the Bonjak tribe on the river of like name, who 
spoke the Niuak language. Farther south dwelt the Jibbe, also 
on the river of that name, who had a peculiar language, and who 
appeared to be one of the larger nations of the Upper Sobat 
region I heard great accounts of their powerful chief and of 
the abundance of ivory in their land. Beyond them followed 
the Kungkung tribe, also with a distinct language, while the 
Nikudrs, on the river Nikufir (the Nikana of Andrea Debono ?) 
were famed for their large herds of cattle. Their neighbours, 
the Chai people, were said to use poisoned arrows The banks 
of the Upper Sobat were also described as overgrown with 
magnificent forests, so dense that the river flowed beneath their 
shade, impervious to the solar rays. 
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Landing on Heptetnher the 7 th at Fashoda I avoided the 
mudJr, but called on the Italian trader of whom 1 had made a 
few purclm.se.s‘ when passing up .stream. W'itlt his assistance I 
completed my collection of Shilluk weapons, utensils, clothes, &c„ 
1 also learnt from him that the .slave-trade was carried on as 
briskly as ever under the very eyes of the Egyptian officials. 
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The very day before my arrival a yang;' of .sUves bad k'fl in a 
boat for Qawa, the mudtr of Fashodalcvyitiy a tax of Lwt) ll\alL'rs 
per head by way of trairsit chics. Yet it was hciii^ vchruienth" 
denied in Khartum and Cairo that the traffic was In any \ray 
encouraged by the provincial adminisliatois, 

On September 13th -we were back again in Khaitiim, the 
remainder of the journey having been accomplished without 
further interruption 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOURNEY FROM KHARTUM TO LAD6 AND RESIDENCE THERE. 

Project to Explore the Upper Nile Negro Lands— Goidon P.isha’s Proclamation 
respecting Tiavellers m those Regions — Pievalcnce of Fevei in Khartum — IllneiiS 
of Mr. Lucas — Meeting with Goidon in Qawn — Tbiahim Efendi I'auzi — Hie 
Subat Station— Papyius Region — The Ghabe Shambil Zeiiba — Zciibas of the 
Khailum Ivoiy Tiadeis — The 13&i Zeiiba — The Miidiiieh— A Ghiizweh — Rapid 
Jouiney to Ladd— Emin Efendi — The Ran Negioes— Ladd and Gondohoro — 
The Makaiaka Negioes — Revolt of the Negioes m the Soiilhein Distucts — 
Clnistmas in Ladd — Emm’s Retain fiom Khnitum. 

R eturning on Septcmbei istli, 1876, from my trip to the 
Sobat, I still found it impossible to carry out the intended 
journey to Dai'-F6r The expected permission of the Egyptian 
government had not yetanived, and Ismail Pasha still lingered 
in Cairo. Even when he did get back I had grave doubts about 
obtaining his .sanction for the scheme, the more so that a famine 
had broken out in Dar-Fbr, where a measure of durra worth one 
Maria Theresa piece in Khartum could not be had under thirty 
thalers. 

On the other hand since I had begun to make ethnological 
collections m Khartum and had made the acquaintance of some 
negro tribes in the Sobat region, the desire grew daily stronger 
to make a more extensive exploration in the lands of the pagan 
negro populations. In fact I should now have scarcely availed 
myself of the permission to visit Dar-F6r, that territory having 

Q 2 
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been sufficiently explorctl, siiife niy nrii^iiuil project hiul been 
formed, by the Americans who had accompanied the lf!^5’ptian 
staff in 1875 From sonic of theic explorers I even received 
maps and a large mimbf'r of astronomical deteumiKUions, so that 
the chief woik which I ha<l m view seemed already accomplished, 
and nothing remained except to fill up the details. Nor could I 
have travelled under the same favourable conditions as had 
enabled these Americans to extend their exphmitions to the 
Flofiat en-Nahas copper mines in the .south and westwaids to 
the Wadai frontier. 

For these and other reasons I finallj' abandoned the Dai-F6r 
project, and lesolved to proceed to Ladu on the Upper Bahi el- 
Jebel, at that time capital of the cciuatoii.d province, although 
the prospects did not seem very favourable for making 
extensive lesearchcs in the tropical lands- under Goiclon’s 
adrmnistiation. According to his reccnth'-puhlishcd official 
tariffs, tiavclling in his tenitory would lie so expensive that my 
icsourccs would soon be exhausted. 

In the month of May of tliis year the well-iH[uippccl 
expedition of Mes.srs. Lucas ami iM'eemau h.ul arrived in l.adfi, 
As already stated, Lucas bail enlisted a company of Ibity armed 
Sudanese, and his whole parly miinhered over fifty ])er.sona, 
requiring 200 carriers for his baggage alone, to say nothing of 
the commissariat dcpaitmcnl. With such a Lucas 

caused much trouble and anxiety to Gordon I’asha, who had 
soon recognized in his fellow countryman one of those 
whimsical Englishmen who.se eccentricities are paiaded up and 
down the universe. The immediate result was an official notice 
communicated by Gordon to the con.sulates in Khartum, 
according to which all travellers coming from Khartum would be 
charged, besides the steamboat fare, for one cow twenty shillings, 
for a sheep ten, for an aideb of clurra four reals, for each carrier 
five shillings a day. It was further forbidden to bring armed 
men into the piovince without the special permission of the 
Khedive, and during their .stay they would in any case remain 
under the juiisdiction of the government officers. 

Gessi, however, who had been long acquainted with Gordon, 
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relieved my apprehensions regaiding this proclamation, and 
advised me to take a few pack asses in order to be more 
independent of carriers. From Lucas I bought ten small, 
strong iron boxes, each adapted m size and contents for one 
load. I had also a number of sacks made of stout canvas, and 
made waterproof with oil-paint supplies of all kinds wete 
piocured, as well as bales of cloth and half a hundredweight of 
unassorted glass beads for the barter trade 

Shortly before my return from the Sobat the Blue Nile had 
reached high-water mark. Its paitial oveiflow, together with 
heavy rains, had flooded the streets of Khartum, and as the 
stagnant wateis slowly evaporated in the bioiling sun, the 
periodical fever season began to make its appearance. 

Consul Rosett took refuge in the village of Bun, higher up 
the Blue Nile, whither they had also removed Lucas, who had 
suffered a relapse. He was now in a deplorable condition, and 
later, while being conveyed to Cairo in chaige of the consul’s 
younger brother, was released by death fiom his intolerable 
sufferings. 

The steamer was to start after the approaching 'id es-sogkeir, 
or “ little feast,” at the end of the present raniadhAn, the Moham- 
medan “ Lent,” and there was still much to be done. When all 
was ready, I passed my last evening in Khartum in the company 
of some friends over a few bottles of pale ale. 

At last the Ismdiha, crowded with passengers, luggage, and 
pack animals, staited for the Upper Nile on October 22nd, and 
next day we were surprised to meet the Talahawht coming from 
the south with Gordon Pasha himself on board I had hoped to 
meet him in Lado, as in one of his letters he had expiessed his 
intention of not leaving that station foi another three weeks 
But in any case an interview with the governor of the equatorial 
province was indispensable, for as yet I possessed no official 
papers beyond some recommendations from Gessi to the mudirs 
of Sobat, Ghibeh Shambtl, and B 6 r. 

After coming on board and inspecting the Tsvidllia, the finest 
and swiftest of the whole flotilla plyingon the Upper Nile, Gordon 
greeted me in the most friendly and cordial manner. Our con- 
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vcisalion naUirally tunicil mainly on my ex[)t;diUnn to his 
provinces. Me icgietted that I had not lemaiiied a liltk- longer 
in Khaitum, and even suggested my returning with him to that 
place, Although I was myself leady to do .so, the difficulty of 
allowing my people with all m}'- effects to continno the journey 
alone was taken into consideiation He aceoidingly fmnished 
me with letters of recommendation to his officials and distiict 
supeiintendents, assuiing me at the same time that the above- 
announced tariff would be moclerated in my favour 

After this impoi tant matter had been .so far disposed of, I 
accepted his friendly invitation to accompany him on board the 
Talahatvhi. Here the famous pasha, in the course of a long and 
confidential interview, icvcalcd himself to me as an iipiighl, 
unselfish, and sympathetic person, who certainly exacted much 
fiom his underlings, but who himself set them an example of 
indefatigable energy. Of extremely simple habits, despite his 
high rank and in contrast to universal ICastcru ti.sage, he limited 
Ills personal attendance to two young negroes, who also looked 
after the cuisine 

At this interview I also touched on the financial side of my 
enterprise, and inquired how I was to inalcc mj' tlLslninscrncnts, 
as on Gessi’s advice I had only brought with me 250 Maiia 
Theresa pieces, leaving in Khaitum a de[)o.sit of about .4500. 
On learning that I had brought three pack asses and could 
manage with ten carriers, he exclaimed' — Muncy ! You require 
no money, nor should you send for any to Khartum.” Then 
taking back and tearing up the papers previously given, he 
turned to his notary and requested him to draw up the following 
order, addiessed to the Mudtrs of the Equatorial Provinces and 
Stations — 

“All Mudlrs, Supeiintendents, and Heads of Stations have to 
supply the bearer on his demand with durra, beef, and carriers, 
without dues or charges, and for this leason this document has 
been written, that no one shall contravene the order, but on the 
contrary compliance with same is exacted of them. 

“ The Governor of the Equatorial Provinces and 

Dependencies, “ {Signed) GORDON.” 
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“ P.S. It is lierewitli made known that this older concerns two 
gentlemen and three servants from Khartum, who are au- 
thorized to take all they need 
from the several administra- 
tive districts and stations 
without dues or charges, and 
therefore has this note been 
written. “ GORDON.” 

This was naturally an un- 
looked-for favourable change 
in my position, and I could 
not sufficiently thank Gordon 
for his generosity. He wished 
me all success in my under- 
taking, all the more that of 
late years several private ex- 
peditions had ended in failure 
My routes were also discussed, 
and Gordon advised me in the 
first instance to visit Maka- 
raka Land, in company with 
the caravan about to proceed 
thither, because Uganda and 
the othei southern countiies 
were just then in a very dis- 
turbed state , this suggestion 
fell in completely with my 
own views. He also gave 
me some bottles of the 
Warburg “fever tincture,” 
a supply of which had 
just reached him, securely 
packed in a strong box, 
which it took both of us 

THE PAPyRUs REED. ( Cvieriis papyrus, L ) 

twenty minutes to open, 

working alternately might and main. His undisguised delight in 
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handing me this valuable present recalled what (k'ssi had told 
me about the pleasure he found in givdng :nvaj-, and the extreme 
reluctance with which he received anything in leturn. 

We whiled away the evening on deck, and it was late bcfoic I 
got back to our boat. The night was veiy damp, and next day 
I had my first expencncc of African fever, nccontpanietl by much 
languor, headache, loss of appetite, and pulse langing fioni loo 
to 120 pel minute. This continued with little abatement till 
our arrival at Ladd, whoieas Kopp, who also fell ill, had an attack 
only every other day about noon, when he was taken with chills 
and heats alternately. However, he came round after a sound 
sleep, but I on the contrary suffered greatly from insomnia 
both then and many times afterwards. 

On October 29th wc reached Fashoda, ivhcrc we met the 
Ssafia, on board of which was Ibrahim ICfendi F.iuzi, niudir of 
B6r. This was my fiist meeting with the young olTicial, who 
had been summoned to Khartum by (lordon, and with whom I 
had afterwards frequent relations. Next day we were delayed 
some time at the Sobat station for want of luel, With the 
mudir, SurCir Efcncli, I exchanged a few pre.sent.s to the advantage 
of my ethnological collection. 

Beyond this point the river flowing lictween boundie.ss plains 
was hemmed in by dense masses of omm-ssuf ( rtmia /irocem). 
Farther on extensive thickets, apparently of Actuia verugera^ 
appeared on the left bank, while the gra.s.sy steppe on the 
opposite side was dotted with numerous Shilluk villages marked 
by clumps of the tall ddm-palm. Here we entered the papyrus 
region, and had to force a passage in some places where the rivei 
was completely obstructed by small grass barriers, 

Ghabeh Shambi'l, Gordon’s second station, wasieachccl on No- 
vember 4th. At that time the place was in charge of Yussuf-esh- 
Shellah, who also possessed zenbas on the river Kol, which were 
afterwards taken over by the Egyptian government. With the 
exception of the military posts founded by Gordon along the 
main stream up to the equatorial lakes, all the zeribas in the hands 
of the government had originally been trading stations belonging 
to the Khartum ivory and slave dealers. In order to put an end 
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to the ruinous slave traffic, the government had giadiiallj' got 
rid of the owners of these settlements, for the most pint allowing 
them a ceitain compensation for theii “vested intcicsts. Ihus 
weie acciuircd, for instance, the zeribas in the Makaraka Land, 
those of the biotheis Poncet and of Yussuf, on the Idol and In 
Mangbattu (Monbuttu) Land, and others in the Bahr-Ghazal 
region, and in this way the whole of these Nilotic negio lands 
became provinces of Egyptian Sudan. 

Yussuf, who claimed during his trading expeditions to ha\e 
penetiated as far as the Mangbattu, and even the Akka 
(Tikitiki) territories, offered of his own accord, on hearing 
of my arrival at Makaiaka Land, to intioduce me to his zeiibas 
there , he also promised meantime to help in procuring objects 
foi my collections. 

Beyond Ghabeh Shambfl the Bahr el-Jcbcl has a very winding 
course, and here the few wretched hamlets of the scanty negio 
populations presented a sad picture, fully hatmonixing, however, 
with the suirounding swampy \vaste.s. Here also I saw the 
characteristic bird of the White Nile niaish lauds, the whale- 
headed abh-meik£ib of the Arab.s, Gould’s Jhihcniccps /v.v. 
This remarkable wadci, with his huge head and curious 
keel-shaped bill, sat motionless within a few hundred yauls 
of the steamer. 

On November 5th wo reached the station of B6r, formerly 
owned by Sheikh Ahmed el-’Akk’ad, where I landed and visited 
the zeriba. This is of the usual type — several lows of straw 
huts disposed in separate groups by a reed hedge, between 
which run the streets, usually at right angles. The whole is 
enclosed by a stout high fence or palisade of stakes,-^ inter- 
twined with thorny scrub, as a protection against hostile negroes 
and nightly marauders. 

Despite my fever I took a turn round the enclosure, re- 
turning to the divan of the then absent mudir, a small but 
neat whitewashed mud structure with square window openings — ■ 
a rare feature in this region, and probably a reminiscence of 


^ Whence theii name of zariia (lee p. 54), 
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Khartum. They aic cnfraitu'd in iril painted (uiiamcntal 
work and hung with little curtains, which .uklcd to the sense 
of coraiicss. The building was shaded hy bananas, and stood 
in a garden plot giowing mai/c, capsicums, oiangcs, lemons, 
the custard-apple (Anona .uji/iw/osir), beans and the like. 

Suclclenl)^ a trumpet .sounded the alarm, and although nothing 
could be seen of the enem}'', a gun charged with blank caitridges 
was filed off to scare away possible marauders. I learnt on 
board that the alarm was due to the ncighboiuing Bbr ncgioes 
who, owing to an exceptionally wanton outrage on the part 
of the Egyptian soldiery, had lately shown themselves hostile 
and were reported that very day to have cairied off some 
cattle belonging to the zenba. To prevent an attack dining 
the night we stationed foui scntincLs on boaid, and, as every- 
where throughout the eiiuatorial provinces, these had to keep 
themselves awake by continually shouting out their number. 
Within two steps of my cabin-door .stood No, .•], whoso regularly 
iccurring drh’a^ kept me also awake. 

The mudlr’s loekU (loanit icitcitx) wanied to utilize tlio arrival 
of the steamer to get up a ghchwch^ or raitl, against tlie nativc.s, 
to punish them for their lawlasHncas. In tiu: early morning 
fifty soldiers came on board, and wore laudial on the right 
bank half an hour farther down. Here they disappeared in 
the tall grass, whence pie.scntly came the crack of repeated 
rifle shots. The people on board also blazed away, pretending 
to have seen some negroes darting about in the jungle. In 
less than twenty minutes all were on board again with booty 
from a neighbouring village. The men had all run off except 
a few the soldiers claimed to have shot ; but the women and 
children were captured and brought on board carrying then- 
own supply of corn, some forty large baskets full. I took 
advantage of the occasion to secure sundry ornaments and 
other trifles for my collection. 

The B6r villages consist of a number of huts more or less 
regularly grouped according to the locality. They are low 


' Jib'a, “four,' 
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round sti'uctures of mud or earth, surmounted by a conic straw 
roof, often with a little enclosure in fiont, and this, like the two- 
foot high hut doorway, is closed with matting. 

On our return the soldiers, captives, and com were landed at 
B6r, and the steamer continued its jouiney to Ladd, passing 
many villages along the banks. In the evening we met whole 
herds of hippopotamuses, grunting, puffing, and snorting as they 
floundered about in the shallows. Next day (November 7th), 
after running on several sandbanks, we reached Ladd, after a 
voyage of seventeen days, or an average of about sixty miles 
a day. 

The same evening I handed the government physician, Dr. 
Emin Efench,^ the letters of introduction I had received from 
Goidon Pasha In Emin I recognized a highly-cultured person, 
and learnt from him that he had studied in Berlin. Besides 
French, he spoke nearly all the languages current m the East. 
He had recently returned fiom a journey to Mtesa, King of 
Uganda, whom he had visited on a diplomatic mission, and 
according to Gordon’s instructions he was now to proceed with 
the Isindllia to Khartum. I-Icncc we had only a few days to 
ourselves. 

Ladd was just then so crowded that I could find no room for 
our party ashore. So we had to remain on board until I 
could take possession of Emm’s dwelling, which he kindly placed 
at my service as soon as it was vacated by himself. Meantime 
the storm-clouds had been gathering, and during the night a 
tempest broke over our heads such as I had never before ex- 
perienced. The rain came down in bucketfuls, penetrating 
everywhere into the saloon cabins, so that I could nowhere find 
a dry corner to lie down, and so passed a sleepless night. 

Early in the morning Emin sent his things on board, and as 
the boat started the same day on its return journey to Khartum, 
I had my effects at once lemoved to the vacated premises with 
the aid of some Bail negroes sent us by the mudir, Kutah Agha. 
Scarcely had I landed when the ague left me at once, but Kopp 


^ Later Emin Paslia, last of the province, from which be wa^. rescued by 
European goveinois of the equatorial the Stanley Expedition in 1889. 
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conlinucd to suffer from the interniittt'iil fev'er. IVfy (fciman 
servant, Ebeile, was attaeked b}' "lunea-wnnn, which confined 
him to his bed for several weeks. M)' Arab servant, Abel el- 
Fadhel, also fell ill, so that the place was tiaiisfnuned to a 
hospital for a great part of the time we weie kept waiting in 
Ladd before the caravan .started foi RIakaraka Land, 

I utilized the time as best I could to enlaigc my natural 
histoiy collections and make rcscaichcs amongst the Ban 
negroes of the surrounding di.stnct. Since the foundation of 
Ladd two years previously, this tribe had hud aside little of its 
shyness and mistrust of the Egyptian officials , none of them 
had learnt to speak Arabic, and they were still in every respect 
untamed children of nature. The ca.se was diffeient in Gondo- 
koro, whcie an Egyptian station had long been established, and 
wheie the efforts of the Roman Catholic niissionaric.s had not 
remained without influence on the Ikiris of that district. Since 
the occupation of the former trading zeribas by the Isgyptian 
government, and the foundation of addilioiuil military posts by 
Gordon, the Arab-speaking Baris had found employment about 
the stations as intorpictcrs, tran.slalors, and ins[)ec;Lors, 

But the Bail people of Ladd I found so unfriendly and re.sorved 
that with all my efforts I could get none of them to trade or 
help me in my collections. In this respect they prc.sonted a 
marked contrast to the Makarakas, whose acquaintance I 
afterwards made, and with whom I never had any difficulty 
in entering into brisk trading relations of a very friendly 
character. 

The Baris would come every day to my residence, but only to 
beg. The request to do any little service, or to trade their 
ornaments, necklaces of dogs’ or lions’ teeth, iron rings adorned 
with the fangs of the wild boar {Phacochariis africaims), was 
always “politely declined.’’ These adornments, especially the 
forged work, were executed with some skill, and constituted the 
only clothing of the men. They are mostly tall, with slim 
figures, whereas the women are frequently stout and under the 
middle size. The Ban belong to the group of Nilotic negroes 
distinguished by their long shanks and dark-brown complexions 
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— a group cIscwIick; rcprcscnU-tl by the Niiiaks of the Sobat 
basin, the Naais and Diiikas of tlu> While N'ik- and its ivestcrn 
head-stieams, and probably also the Shilliiks, with the western 
Jftrs, and the Shuli faithei south. 

Fiom their peculiar habit of resting on one leg, with the sole 
of the other foot planted against the thigh, these swamp negroc-s 
have been compared to those long-legged watei-lowl who also 
rest on one shank.^ Their muscular systc'in is slightly tievelopcd; 
the complexion, like that of most other Nilotic tiibes, is a deep, 
dead brown, the iris invariably brown, the skull dolichocephalous, 
that is, much longer from occiput to the frontal bone than between 
the parietal bones, the forehead low, the cheek bones somewhat 
prominent, the mouth large with thick lips. The dull black 
woolly hair is entiiely shaved off by the wannen and paitly by 
the men. Like Ihcii noiLhern neighbours, the Bari also extract 
the lower front teeth, though not univer.sally. 'J’hc practice of 
.smearing the body with a red fernigiiious clay prevails cliicny 
amongst the women. In the zeribas the Hari are often .seen 
going about with a long slick, and almost inviiriably with the 
little .stool of two forms, the .smaller carried on the arm, the 
larger on the .shoulder or in the hand. 

The adornment of 'the men, who all go naked, compri.sc.s 
necklaces of domestic animals’ teeth, and more rarely of lions’ ; 
iron rings on wrists and ankles; wide ivory lings, worn mostly 
on the light upper arm ; a girdle, on whiclr are strung very thin 
little bits of freshwater shells ; tufts or tassels of animals’ tails. 
A head ornament of black feathers is very fa.shionablc, giving 
the wearer a bellicose appearance. 

More care is bestowed by the women on their dress and 
ornamentation, the elderly dames wearing a dressed goatskin 
dyed red, the younger adding to this skin an apron correspond- 
ing to the Sudanese mhat? Young married women wear round 


^ This mode of lesting, uncomfortable Lumholtz amongst the Aiistiaimns of the 

as It may seem to us, is widespiead. F. Herbert River, North-east Qtieensiand 

L, James observed it amongst the Base {Among Cannibals, London, 1889). 
(Kunama) of Upper Nubia {Wild Tribes ^ See p, 132. 
of the Sudan, London, 1883), and Carl 
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the waist a plaited cotton girdle two or three inches wide, from 
which aie suspended long twisted strings disposed in layers 
close together. Unmarried girls suspend from the girdle a large 
wide tassel hanging down to the bend of the knee, replaced m 
the children by narrow iron plates or little iron chains twisted 
together, and varying from eight to sixteen inches in length 
Like the Dinkas, the Bari are essentially a pastoral people. 
Lad6 was founded by Goidon in 1874, after the silting of the 
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Nile had rendered Gondokoro inaccessible to steamers. Of late 
years the river has taken a moie westerly course, so that the 
main branch on which Gondokoro stood became less and less 
navigable, and the station itself a hot-bed of fever Hence the 
necessity of removing the seat of government to Ladd, which in 
its general plan differs little from the other Nilotic stations. 

Noteworthy amongst the local water-fowl is the gigantic 
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satUlle-liack stiivk (J/ivA'/A? u'hu is itlten scun vvith 

his mate searchiii}.; I’nr snakis aiul tuuh. the i. is, sy river 

banks '['he.sn banks ;uv imu'l\ rivtiuniilvd by the sacred ibis 
the timlulus ibis, .uul the IC^iyiilian slygoose, 
which IS also met in paiis, anil may be seen unite tiunc in the 
poultiy yard. 

On the nppo.site side o[ tlie liver slreteh exten-sive tractsi of 
tall herbage and reeds, probably seldom visited by man, but 
offering nightly letieats to the hip(H)potanuis, which is hcicvery 
numerous. The hcad.s of these ungainly creatiire.s may often be 
seen in the evening rising above the .surface, or else swimming in 
the direction of the uninhabited side of the sitcam, where they 
climb lip the banks to their favourite grazing-giound.s. Every 
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night is heard their grunting voice, by which 1 was often roused , 
from my sleep. 

With good reason the crocodile is dreaded by the inhabitants 
of the Lad6 district. Many instances were related to me of 
people being carried off while washing or bathing by these ’ 
voracious saurians. But I should never have cicditcdthc stories 
of whole limbs being snapped off, had I not myself to treat such ' 
a case at this very time. Just outside the zeriba, where the 
bank is lower and forms a little shallow inlet, some women and 
girls were filling their large round pilchcis, which like the ' 
Egyptians they carry balanced on their head. In the same 
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place a number of boys wei'e disporting themselves with much 
boisterous meiriment within three or four yards of the beach. 
Presently a crocodile rushing forwaid bit off a youngster’s arm 
close to the elbow so sharply that on hastening up I could not 
detect the least shred of a smew projecting from the stump. 
Only a few drops of blood flowed from the clean cut, and nothing 
was needed except careful bandaging. 

About this time I heard it commonly remarked that the rainy 

season was over, and that 
summer with cloudless 
skies had now set in. 
But such statements 
were not at all in ac- 
cordance with the re- 
cords of my meteoro- 
logical instruments 
Thus the readings were 
on November 21st at 
and stormy,” next day 
rain, at night "violent 



" stormj^ ” with little 
storm and lain.” 

At last after much tedious 
section of the Makaraka 
Ladd 


delay the first 
caravan reached 
on November 
26th. It comprised 
several hundred per- 
sons, and was followed 
some days later by the 
second division, the 
scarcity of water along 
the loute obliging the.se large convoys to proceed in separate 
sections at intervals of several days. The zeriba being much 
too small to accommodate such numbers, the Makaraka people 
had to encamp outside the enclosure, some ten minutes to the 
west of Ladd. 

The caravan was accompanied by an escort of irregular 
Nubian troops, besides officials of the Makaraka province, all of 
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whom had friends in Ladi'i. Groat rojoicinti-s followed the 
meeting of “old acquaintance,” involving the consumption ol 
much brandy and menssa. To these boisterous scenes of meny- 
making were added the daily visits of the Makaiaka negroes, 
eager tobartei the various pi odiicts of their country for cloth and 
spirits They went about from hut to hut balancing on then 
heads laige and small baskets of corn, sesame, lubia, capsicums 
and the like, in exchange for which they mostly prcfeircd 
bongo or cloth Many had some knowledge of Sudanese Arabic, 
the Khartum merchants having for many years maintained 
zeribas in Makaiaka Land 
as centres of the ivory and 
slave-trade. 

They also visited me 
daily, and in the course of 
a week or two I was able 
to get together a little • 
ethnological collection of 
arms, ornament.? and many 
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other objects. They were procured chiefly in exchange foi 
the light blue cotton fabric which under the name of thirqa^ 
is imported through Khartum, and finds a ready sale 
throughout the whole of Sudan It is usually put up in bales of 
two pieces, each scarcely more than fourteen inches wide, and 
from fourteen to sixteen ells (derd) long. Such a JSs, as these 
bales are called, costs a Maria Theresa piece, say four shillings 
in Khartum, and about eight shillings in Ladd. It was my 
custom to tear each piece into sixteen equal parts, each of which 


1 T/iirqa, tlmrqiibiyeh, ^ j, Egyp- known in Mnssawn by the 

J name of fu/ta are called <hrqeh in 

tian linen ; according to Munziger the Kordofan.—R. B. 
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was long enough to be wrapped round the waist, so that 
it served very well for an apron or loin-cloth. They formed, 
so to say, my standard currency and unit of exchange with 
the natives. 

But the soldiers and Dongolans (Nubians) being already 
clothed and not needing such “specie,” preferred spiiits, and as 
a rule had more regard for quantity than quality. With them 
the main point is in fact intoxication, and the sooner the effect 
is produced the higher the article is valued Having brought a 
pretty good supply with me, I had it bottled off in quart and 
pint bottles, of course diluted with watei, and in exchange 
obtained articles of the most diverse description. On the other 
hand there was no demand for my glass beads which I had 
purchased in Khartum, though they were certainly of inferior 
quality 

The Makarakas, who usually came in groups, took much 
interest in the novelties they saw lying about The women 
especially bcLiayccl great cuiiosity foi such things, but with 
praiseworthy forbearance satisfied themselves with a simple 
inspection This interest was not displayed by the Ban people, 
who aie altogcthci of a moie indolent and lethargic disposition. 
Amongst my Makaraka guests was a chief who showed a 
decided taste for the bottle, and expected me to “stand treat” 
every time he came. I used to fill a tumbler, which then made 
the round of the circle squatting outside the door The fiery 
stuff was evidently greatly relished, each sip being accompanied 
by a wry face and an unreserved expicssion of approval such as 
taib, good ! good ! 

On one occasion I showed them Schweinfurth’s Artes Afri- 
cancs, in which they generally recognized the figured objects of 
native industry, expressing their surprise with exclamations of 
wonder, and lively commentaries to each other Next time the 
chief brought two of his wives, and on the book being again 
pioduced, he played the pait of expositor with much conscious 
importance, pointing out the various objects — hats, spears, 
shields and the like, all of which he took for granted must be 
his particulai piopeity. The women, who on their part also 

R 2 
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lecognizcd many thing's looked ou in undisguised aiuazemcnl 
mingled with a ccitain awe, foi siuely it must he all fetish ; no 
suchwoik could evet be produced wdthout witchcraft! 

My later experiences, confiimcd by those ol other travellers, le- 



MAKARAKA NEGRO* 


vealed the remai'kable fact that certain negro peoples, such as the 
Niam-Niams, of whom the Makarakas are a branch, the Mang- 
bdttus and the Bantus of Uganda and Unyoro, display quite a 
surprising intelligence for figured illustrations or pictures of 
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plastic objects — an intelligence which is not as a rule exhibited 
by the Aiabs and Aiabiscd Hamites of north-east Africa. 
Thus the Unyoro chief. Rionga, placed photographs in their 
proper position, and was able to identify the negro portiaits as 
belonging to the Shub, Tango or other tubes, of which he had a 
personal knowledge, This 1 have called a remarkable fact, 
because it bespoke in the lower races a natural faculty for obser- 
vation, a power to recognize what foi many Arabs or Egyptians 
of high rank was a hopeless puzzle. An Egyptian pasha in 
Khaitum could never make out how a human face in piofilc 
showed only one eye and one ear, and he took the portrait of a 
fashionable Parisian lady in extremely low diess for that of the 
bearded, sun-bmnt American naval officer who bad shown him 
the photograph. 

The Makaralcas differ as much in their physical appearance 
as they do in Ihcii mental qualities fiom the Bari people. They 
are on an average of smaller size, but well proportioned, with a 
lighter complexion inclining to a luddy brown tone, and instead 
of the long, lean extremities of the Bari they display a well- 
developed mu.scular system. Thick-set tlerculean frames arc 
not rare, while llicir clastic step contrasts favourably with the 
slouching gait of the Bans, and this remark applies to both 
sexes. They aie also of more cleanly habits, keeping even their 
finger-nails tidy. The expression is often more pleasant than 
that of the Bari, although it cannot be denied that highly 
prominent cheekbones and broad nose impart a certain savagery 
to the countenance. The moderately large mouth shows less 
tumid lips ; the dark and very laige eye has a piercing glance , 
but the loiehead is low, while the jet-black woolly hair hangs in 
little tufts or else carefully plaited tresses down the sides and 
back of the head. Although the beard as a rule is little 
developed, it sometimes acquires a certain fulness, and I re- 
member one Makaraka who by means of a little iron ring had 
brought his beard to a point below the chin. 

For the most part the women are comely and well 
proportioned ; of all those whom I had yet seen they pro- 
duced the most pleasing impression. I was struck by their 
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laryc cyc'^, small mouth, hands and fucL, tV.ink, child-likc 
expression. 

One evening I strolled out to visit ihoin in their encampment 
and was guided to the spot by the .sound of their musical in- 
struvnents. A “ fantasia ” was being executed in an opei 
well-swept space under a fine sycamore tiec. The Mudii 
Bahit Agha, who had ariivcd with the caravan fiom Makaiaka 
Land, invited me to take a seat on his divan in order more com- 
fortably to contemplate the scene. And wdiat a scene ! In 
the centre of the ground, open on one side, were the musicians 
surrounded by the dancers, the upper pait of the body bent 
a little forward, the arms stretched out as if making an offering 
to somebody, the feet keeping time to the music with alternating 
tripping and cross step, the whole company, whose fugleman 
was my visitor, the above-mentioned chief, moving veiy 
slowly in a circuit horn left to right. I-ioth hands were kept 
moving to and fro as if imitating the action of pouring out 
something from a vessel, while all heads wmre .siinultancoiusly 
Ihiown fiom side to side also in concert with the loud 
sounding music. 

The action, at first slow, became gradually cpiickcr, the leader 
always giving the signal to change the time. After several 
rounds all the dancers suddenly changed position by a short 
turn to the right, so that they no longer stood aide by side, 
but in Indian file one behind the other. Changing the step, 
they now danced away more vigorously than ever, keeping 
it up foi hours together with unflagging energy. The band 
comprised, besides the never-failing drum, the so-called >wgdi'o, 
made of a number of bottle-gourds with Avhich they are able 
to produce a more or less modulated horn orchestra far less eai- 
splitting than any similar performance I had yet heard in 
Sudan. Some of the gourds are artificially lengthened, and 
I saw some of these hoins nearly seven feet long; the longer 
of course the deeper the tone. 

With the Makarakas some of the Bombeh tribe had also 
come to Lad6 ; but these took no part in the dance. To do 
me a favour Bahit Agha got the little band of fifteen men, 
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armed with the ihicld and speai, to execute a kind of war 
dance. The conductor, half singing, half speaking, began with 
a few words, which were icpeated in choius by all the rest 
The song became more animated, and at last the wairiors went 
through a little mimic battle, covering themselves with their 
shiekls and thrusting and pairying with the spears. 

December 1 st, 1876. — Ebcrle was still suffeiing from the 
guinea worm [Filaria medinensis) ; but I had meantime en- 
gaged a young negro, indemnifying his owner with a sum of 
about twenty shillings. He had come with the Makaraka 
soldiers, and although only ten or eleven yeais old, he had 
to carry a rifle and a basket of coin under the taskmaster’s 
lash, as was only too evident from the welts on his body. He 
also fell ill, but recovered, and showed himself veiy cpiick, so 
that I was in hopes of making something of him 
December zrd, Snnday . — Loiters and newspapers fiom far 
off fiiends by the Borden which steamed into Lad6 this evening. 
A letter from the Con.sulatc in Alexandria announced the 
Khcdivc’.s con.senL to my Dar-J'Ar expedition, only I was to 
await the return of I.shmilTl Pasha Eyub to Khaitum. I con- 
sidered it lucky that I had got away befoto his ariival. 

Two day.s later another boat brought up the thiee donkeys 
with their attendant, whom I had been obliged to leave behind 
in Sobat for want of room on boaid the hlimdilia 

Meantime troulflcs had broken out with the negroes above 
Gondokoro, which had led to sanguinaiy conflicts. I was in- 
formed that seventeen soldiers had been killed, and that the 
Mudir of Ladd, Kutuh Agha, had gone off to bring the rebels 
to reason The blacks also revolted in Muggi, where the year 
before Ernest Linant de Bellcfonds had been murdeied Bahit 
Afgha now left Ladd with a great part of his Makarakas in 
order to lestorc order in the disturbed districts. From this 
circumstance T could see how tiustworthy the Makaiakas were. 
Certainly no Egyptian officer would have ventured to 
march against rebels with any other of the White Nile 
tribes, although neaily all were supposed to be enrolled under 
the Khedival flag. 
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Now I began my preparations for the Makaraka expedition 
Beaiing Gordon’s woul.s in mind and warned liy the fate of 
Lucas, I made my anangements so as to be eiieiimbeicd with as 
few cainers as possible, But provision had to be made for three 
persons, my.self, Kopp, and Eberlc, so that a liody of about foity 
men could not be regarded as excessive. 

Fullei details being rcscivcd for a fiitme occasion, a summaiy 
statement will here suffice of the more essential icquisites foi 
the journey, all packed m loads of from forty to fifty pounds, 
some in small tin boxes supplied by Messrs. Silver & Co, of 
London, some in waterproof sail-cloth bags : — 

1. Linen and clothes for daily use, with a reserve stock. 

2. A few books, meteorological and siugical instruments, tools, 
hammer, nippers, boxes, planes, nails, and the like. 

3. Powder, shot, cartiidgcs. 

4. Matches, knives, scissors, mirrors, fezes, and other small 
articles intended for presents. 

5. Oakum, alum, cainfibor, anscnical soap for picpaiing the 
zoological specimens, medicine chest, &c. 

6 . Wares for the baiter tiade ; the already mentioned cotton 
stuffs, the blue .serge which I purcha.scd in Ladd, to the value of 
eighty Maria Theresa pieces ; Madapollam,’' a Idnd of fine while 
cotton fabiic, and trumba, a stouter unbleached material. 

7. Piovisions : tea, coffee, sugar, salt, jams, Ikc. ; besides 
candles, soap, cooking utensils, bedding, and .sundry other 
indispensable household articles. 

To prevent breakage and pilfering I adopted the Sudanese 
plan of securing the packages m ox-hides, tied up with thongs 
of same material. 

As Christmas approached Kopp at last lecovercd from his long 
attack of ague, and was now able to resume his hunting ex- 
cursions P'ew live specimens however were secured for oui 
collection. Amongst them was a monkey of nocturnal habits, 
probably Otohcmis galago, Illig, who refused to take food, and so 
soon joined the company of the dead. His skin, unfoitunately, 


^ A twilled. qoUen so called fiom the town of Madapollain in the Madras Presidency. 
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was destioycd in Bcibci', on the home jouincy, wilh so many 
othcis that had been most skilfully picpaied by Kopp. 

Ebeile now also rallied sufficiently to attend to the lighter 
duties of the hoiiscliokl. But soon my domestic animals 
began to suffer, and I had much trouble especially with my 
black saddle-ass fiom SawAkin, who however eventually 
lecovered. 



CHRISTMAS m LADO. 


Christmas was now at hand, and my thoughts would often 
involuntarily take flight to distant lands, seeming to hold com- 
mune with my nearest and dearest. While pondering over 
the problem of a little Christmas tree to revive the pleasant 
memories of my jmuth in the wilds of Africa, I was agieeably 
surprised with a package of letters and papers from St. Peteis- 
burg, brought by the steamer Mamsiira^ from Khartum 
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Chiislmas-day, which Koppand I spent quietly together, was 
followed on December 26th, by the Mohammedan ’td-el-Kebir/ 
or “ Great I’east,” falling on the tenth day of the last moon of 
their year. Now every one donned his best, a new suit if possible, 
and, as at the Lesser Feast after Ramadhdn, Moslim usage 
icquircd mutual visits, congratulations, and especially presents, 
all round. 

Kukuh Agha, Mudir of Ladd, was not yet back ; but Bahit 
Agha had returned with his Makarakas from his expedition 
against the southern negio tribes, and all were now taking part 
in the general festivities I also donned my “ Sunday suit,'’ and 
called on Hassan Efendi, the local chemist, to whom I had been 
warmly recommended, and from whom I had already received 
several visits. Bahit Agha arrived soon after, and some time 
was spent interchanging the usual compliments, sipping coffee 
and sherbet, smoking a pipe or cigarette, and discussing the 
topics of the day. 

On December 28th Kukuh Agha returned from his southern 
campaign, and he was unexpectedly followed on Januaiy 2nd of 
the new ycai, tS;;, by Dr. Emin Efendi from Khaitum. His 
arrival was very welcome, as I naturally hoped through his 
mediation to expedite mattcis with the Egyptian officials, 
intcicoursc with whom is never free from difficulties. 

Both expeditions up the Nile had returned with great quanti- 
ties of booty, especially duria, and where durra abounds merissa 
flows fieely. Its preparation is extremely simple The durra, 
fiist malted, is giound down, water is poured on the flour, the 
vessels are covered and left to ferment. The brew thus prepared 
by the cold process is then strained off, when it is ready for 
consumption. 

The expeditions also yielded a good harvest for my collections. 
The arms, ornaments, and other industrial objects which all my 
efforts had failed to procure from the Bari themselves, were now 


^ 'td, 1^2 £, from to return, is 

any peiiodical feast or holiday, the 
several feasts of the year being specified 


by the qualifying word. Thus : Hd a- 
Saghtr, the lesser 'id after the feast of 
Ramadhan , 'id el-Kebir, the Great 
Feast, as here, and so on. 
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easily acquiiod from the .solilitMS u'ho luici taken part in the 
cMmpaiyns. 

On Jamuuy 12th a notary came to iliscnss the iiuestuui of the 
cairiers, so I began li> hope that we should soon lie staiting for 
Makaraka Land. My deinaiul fot foity-live men was not only 
readily agreed to, but they even protniscd to send me fifty, i 
now completed my purchases with a few ai tides for the bartei 
trade and some domi-johns of spirits fi>r any pi epai aliens and 
presents, and made anangemenbs for semling back to Khartum 
two of my servants — Ebode and Abd-el-J''adel~both of whom 
had become incapacitated for woik by illness. Moijan, the little 
Moru negro whom I had purchased fur five thalers, proved very 
efficient, and I made up my mind to engage two other hands in 
Makaraka Land. I hoped in this wary to make myself indepen- 
dent of the Khaitiun servants, with whom I had hithcito little 
icason to be satisfied. 

Despite the orders issued by Irordon, I had some trouble with 
the commissariat department. No doubt a certaiu (piantity of 
beef was daily supiiliod, but it was very ilillicult to get any 
mutton or kid, and when I found it tierrissary to ap[>ly for corn, 

I was told there was none to he hath I bought a few 
basketfuls from the Bari tvomen am! the Makaridtas, but still 
insisted on my right to he supplied from the public stores. 
Eventually I obtained, instead of a two months’ ration, only 
S4j okas for one month — that is, about 180 lbs, of durra for five 
persons, or 36 lbs. a month for each. 

On January 19th I received a notice from Emin that the 
caravan would set out the next day ; but still more delays, and 
we did not really start till Monday, 22nd. I was just then very 
anxious about Kopp, who began to suffer from dysentery, and 
was so weak that it seemed doubtful whether he could accompany 
us But my repeated offers to send him back to the Jesirch- 
Sennaar to recruit his health and continue to collect specimens, 
were resolutely declined ; he had set his hcait on going to 
Makaraka Land, where he was destined to find a prematuic 
grave, though certainly not without his own fault. 

Fadl ’Allah, a Nubian negro and head of a Makaraka station, 
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now anivccl with the soldieis and canieis, to all of whom were 
assigned their proper loads, which they maiked by bits of string, 
sticks, straw, or the like. Foi, the caiavan once started, the 
custom is that each earner keeps his own load for the whole 
journey. 

My last evening in I.ado 1 spent with Emin, from whom I 
parted late in the night. 




CHAPTER VII, 
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Depailuie fiom Ladd — The Khor Luiit— llau villaf;;^^— (nyus — An FApeclition 
against the hostile Bau— Deslaiclion of Duiia ciiii's—F.iie.aininnent at Mount 
Kuiuifi — 'Ilia Khor Jvida — Jeliel Tuigulun aiul Jelial Jiuuug — 'I'ha fust Niam- 
liava villiigo — Jeliel llerina — 'I lie Niamliar.i slatinn- -’I'lie Niamh.im negroes— 
Fadl All.'ih’s inkl—RcUim from the fmay Again iii iMh' The Killek hot- 
■springs -Ovci Ihe Uegn hills— -'rile I.iggi TeiTilmy On llie Kiver Yd— Airival 
at the Wdndi /eiilm, 

A fter a .stay of two and a half mniith.s in Entlo, wc at last 
starLcd for the west on Jaimary 22nd, 1877, Ouv foity- 
fivc carricrH who had a.sscmbkid at .smiriso, fotiiul ii.s .still asleep, 
for I had not turned in till about three o’clock, anti could never 
depend on my .servants callinjr me. lake the lytryptian.s, the 
Sudanese have a respect bordering on awe for .sleep, which they 
legard as a holy state, hence can rarely be induced to disturb 
sleepers. 

Everything was now hastily got together, and after a final 
farewell to Emin and our other friends, who accompanied us to 
the gate of the zeriba, we got away shortly before .seven o’clock. 
For a few minutes the Bahr el-Jebcl icmaincd in .sight, and wc 
then entered the mimosa and acacia scrub, through which the 
nairow track wound away in a westerly clirection, passing some 
clearings of tall but scanty and withered herbage. The low 
scrub was also here and there varied by an isolated foiesttree 
with leafy, wide-spreading branches, a tamarind or sterculia, the 
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sliejer ei-ftl, or “ elephant ticc " {liigelia pimiaia, D C.), magnifi- 
cent butler trees, the kurnkng of the Bari, intermingled with 
balanites and dalbei'gia 1 shrubs. Thousands of birds enlivened the 
thickets, filling the air with theii song, piping, and calling notes. 

About an hour after leaving Ladd we passed the first Bari 
village, followed faither on by a long line of hamlets inclosed 
by euphorbia fences, giving them a very neat appearance. 
Similar fences inclose the round huts with conic straw roofs, 
and even the tobacco and durra fields. The tobacco plantations 
aie cultivated with special care, and protected by brushwood 
from the sun. 

Our first camp was formed within ten minutes of the Khor 
Liirit, the Khor er-Ramleh, or “ Sandy Khor ” of the Nubians. 
Its bed, which was followed for some distance next day, was 
now chy, but the deeper depressions weie still flooded by little 
pools, and water could cverywheic be had by digging a few feet 
below the siufacc. In the uiiny sea.son this Khor flows to the 
Bahr el-Jcbel, and in July it foims a rapid stream five or six feet 
deep, accessible to small boats from the Nile. 

Our caravan numbcicd allogethei i,300 souls— a motley 
gathering of Hmi, Niamhara, Morii, Liggi, Fcjilu, Mundii, 
Abukdya, Kakuak, Makaiaka, and Boinbch (Niam-Niam) tribes, 
besides officials, Nubian.s, an escoit of 100 incgular troops, a 
laige number of women and children, all under the guidance of 
Bahit Agha, Ircad mudir stationed at Wandi, and Fadl Allih, 
raudii- of Kabayendi. The marshalling of such a large convoy, 
which also compiiscd herds of cattle, sheep and goats, about a 
dozen asses, and many oxen trained to seive as mounts, was 
effected in accordance with certain rules based on the experience 
of many generations. Each section, flying the standard of the 
descent, marched in single file, and whercvei possible, in sevcial 
paiallel columns, the escoit keeping always together. 

At break of day the march was resumed, Bahit Agha, with his 
little Nubian staff, riding forward as a sort of vanguard, followed 
by a long line of government carriers with all manner of supplies 


' Dalbergia iiielaiwxjiloii, 


Gain, et Pen., ihe EUnedu Senegal of Fiencli writeis, 
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for the zcnihas, piovisions, rillo^, povsilfr, hulUi-;, li;iul\vju-e, cloUi 
warc'^ to he haiteical fui ivoiy. hadl Allah luou'dU up the rcai 
where we were also placed, and umlei him w.is a siiecial coips 
whose duty it w.as to see that nohmly hif^eed behind. The live 
stock, divided into .small, manaoeahle |rroups, was driven along- 
side the main column by iioj^roes luuler militaiy control ; but 
the cattle often ^ot on to the tuick, cau.sinp; much tumble and 
confusion, especially in nairow passe.s. 

The whole convo}'’, which was about four tnile.s long, stopped 
evciy two hours or so, the fiont •’•roups le.stinpj, while those in 
the rear passed forward and rested in the .same way a little later, 
As a rule we marched at a good pace, nearly four miles an hour, 
whereas the late at this season is usually not much more than 
thice miles. Very intcrc.sling were the group.s of women, some 
arranged according to their several tribes, some following their 
masters, all mostly carrying a biusket with cooking utensils 
balanced on their heads. A special group was rormed by the 
female .slaves and ■wivc.s of the ollicials, recognised by their locks 
dripping with gioasc and oil, their dirty while sniooks or blue 
tirga, bedizened with strings of coloured betuls, iiyin or copper 
lings, the younger girls even witli uolliing' hut Ihe nihat, or 
Sudanese loin-cloth, 

The Tart women again presented a striking eoiiLra.st to the 
others, with their smooth-shaved heads, their plum]) bodies dyed 
a bright red, and their double leather apron.s. Then followed 
Niainbara women, some of whom wore a full rahat of a flax-like 
giay standing out fiom the hips, a style also in vogue amongst 
the Bongos and other western ncgio tribes, These Niambara 
women were all without exception disfigured by small cubes of 
quartz inserted in the upper and lower lip, a fashion also 
prevalent amongst the Mundu and Moni people. 

Fiom this encampment I was able to take measurements of 
the Jebels Ladd (Nyerkdni), Belenian, Regdf, Kerck, and ICanufi. 
On the banks of the sandy Khof Lurit, which we crossed scveial 
times, I often saw the Calotropis procera^ which contains a railk- 


The madar , of India, one ot the Asclepiadeie, 
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like juice, and which I had alieady observed in the noith. 
Next day we passed more Ban villages, the inhabitants of which 
always disappe.ued as we appioached. Although these scttle- 



A GUGU, OR BARI GRANARY 


ments are geneially of a uniform appearance, the ground plan 
IS somewhat modified according as the people are mainly 
pastois or tillers of the soil, In this district the frequently 
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rociirring' circuhir oi s('nii-<-iirular ri'irik barn, or slorol\oiisc, 
showed that the natives were chiefly en.Liaiied in ag;riculLural 
pursuits 

A path five feet wide wintls lielweeu thick euphnibi,\ hedges 
through plantations of red duna to an o\'al space caicfnlly 
levelled and plastered ovci with niiul and cow-iluiifj to seivc as 
Uirashing-flooi. Opposite the entrance stands the dwelling, a 
mud hut, sixteen feet wide, with conic straw r<inf projecting over 
the walls and thus affording a little shade nil round. By its .side 
is a .second and smaller hut, occupied by the giown-up son of 
the owner until he foims an c.stabh.shiTicnt for himself. Round 
these dwellings me disposed in scmi-circular form five gugiis, 
massive ba.sket-shaped stnicturc.s, four or five feet in diameter, 
and a little higher, and coated on the inside with a layer of mud. 
To protect them from the ants these girinaiics nic rai.sed about 
three feet six iuchc.s from the ground cm a platform .supported 
by .slakes and stones set on end. 'Ihe whole is surmounted by 
a straw roof exactly like that of ordinary dwellings, only it is 
movable, as the gi'ign is always filled and einiitied from above, 
The farmsteads, which arc; completed hy an enclosure for cattle 
over sixty feet wide, and a cowherds’ hut. stand often quite 
apart, half a mile or .so from the nearest house ; hut they arc 
also found grouped together iu large villages. 

The g/igus were regularly raided by our people and I was 
myself witness of such a little plundering scene. The durra, 
which had not yet been thra.shcd out, was hurriedly stowed away 
in all kinds of vessels, pots, bladdcns, sacks, .skin.s, and in a few 
minutes the march was resumed. 

At our next halt I learnt from Balut Agha that from this 
point westwards the Bari had not yet submitted to the Egyptian 
government, and frequently broke into open ho.stilitics. Two 
years previously a convoy of eighty persons carrying ivory from 
Makaraka Land to Ladd, were said to have been cut off and 
massacred near our camping ground. 

Several of the vassal Bari chiefs came into camp arrayed in 
long red shirts, which the government had presented to them as 
marks of distinction. They paid their respects to Bahit Agha 
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and Ihc other officials, and in ictiirn foi their contributions to 
the caiavan leceivcd a few head of cattle. 

We had now to lay in a supply of dmra foi 1,000 persons, as 
nothing was to be had along the route till we reached the 
Niambara teiritory. The only means of doing this was by an 
organized or raid on the hostile Ban, amongst some of 

whose scattered hamlets we encamped next day. It was a 
promising distiict for a successful foray, dotted over with Bari 
settlements which the natives had abandoned befoie our ai rival. 
The 1 aiders weie accordingly sent forward with a flag flying 
and supported by a small body of troops A few negroes were 
still visible beyond range of the rifles, but a volley of blank 
cartridges soon dispersed them. 

Within half an hour the party was back, all laden with corn, 
either in the skins and other utensils they had taken with them, 
or else in the large pots which they carried off fi om the unfortunate 
natives, and which came handy for cooking the plundeied duira. 
Besides durra they had also secured .some sesame and tamarinds. 
The hungiy ficehootcis now began to cook the food; but 
" lightly conic lightly go,” and what could hot be stowed away 
in their capacious niaw.s or brought away was left behind, 
scattered about from tlic wantonly broken or ovei turned cooking 
pots — a vivid picture of plunder and waste. 

Khor Lurit foi mod the paitlng line between the friendly and 
hostile Bari tribes. Scarcely had we left the islace when the 
former gathered like hymnas on a battle-field, sweeping away as 
much of the coin as they were able to scrape together. 

As we continued our westwaicl maich one of our people well 
nigh fell a victim to the vengeance of the plundered Bari A 
Morii carrier, already weakened by illness, had fallen asleep in a 
hut and so got left behind. But late in the evening he crawled 
into camp with a gaping wound in his side, fiom which the 
entrails were protruding. One of his countrymen by the appli- 
cation of leaves and hand pressure managed to replace the parts 
and to my great surprise the wound was nearly completely 
healed in a few days. Such is the almost incredible tenacity 
and recuperative power of these African natives. 
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Our iitsxl camping’ ‘^■uiuiul lay mi a spar^Oy wcunled plateau 
within si^hl of JcIh'I Kunul'i, which uwc about two miles to the 
east. The whole of the .Kiuiouutliivjf tlistiict presented a charm- 
ing prospect, resembling that of an Knglish paik. A gently 
rolling rising ground was covered with a led soil agreeably 
contiasting with the lich gieeu foliage ot wide-branching foiest 
trees large enough to afford shelter to a whole village. The 
distant view of the Niainbara hills whose soft outlines bound the 
western horizon, was unintcriupted by the aibarcscent vegetation, 
which nowhere developed dense thickets or woodland.s. Amid 
this enchanting sceneiy the eye swept over the plca.sant-looking 
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Bari habitations, which with their fresh green euphorbia enclosures 
harmonized admirably with the surrounding landscape, I yielded 
to the soothing influence of the situation all the raoie readily 
that I had grown somewhat weary of the monotonously uniform 
Sudanese vegetation. 

Shortly before reaching camp we had left on the right a little 
lake rather over a mile long and half a mile broad which I was 
informed was perennial, and which was evidently much larger in 
the rainy season. Wild geese, herons and other waterfowl en- 
livened the waters of the little basin, whose name sounded to me 
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like Bey or Bay., n.Ulrouyh Manio writes Maiyeh Beer. It ceitainly 
cannot be a Maiyeh, or backwater, being merely a tarn, 01 
depression filled rvith laimvatcr. 

Some of oer people had been foitunatc enough to sccuie a 
little “ game ’’ to vary their evening meal — a snake ovei three 
feet long, whose head and skin I claimed for my collection, and 
a highly odoious civet, whose fur 1 also secured. These were 
savoniy dishes especially foi the Makaiakas, who aie by no 
means paiticular in the choice of their food. Of the ox every 
scrap IS consumed, entrails, giistle, smews, except skin and bones. 

It was a painful sight to sec them wrangling over the contents of 
the stomachs, and gieedily swallowing a handful of the nauseous 

stuff 

January 2\th, 1877 — A three hours' march along a winding and 
rather difficult tiack brought us to the Niambaia ten itoiy, whose 
monotonou.s plain.s .stretched away to the west, bioken only by a 
few locky heights such as the Jcbcl Jiimdg, in the south-west, 
and La'n'ihm in the north-west. I'rom the northein slope of the 
Jcbcl T Igi'ihm, which wa.s ciossod by oin route, the land presents 
the same aspect of an unbroken steppe, both mountains are 
connected by a range of low undulating hills. 

Following the winding Hack through the bush broken by 
dealings, which were covcied with the stubble of burnt or withered 
herbage, 'we reached the Khoi Kodak a torrent some thirty yards 
broad, here flowing between banks twelve or foiu teen feet high, and 
diainmg the surface waters of the Jcbcl Kiddi northwaids to the 
Balir cl-Jcbcl But like the Khor Lunt it was neaily dry at this 
season, containing only a little bad water in the deep cavities 
and places where wells had been sunk. 

We had now left behind us the shady, wide -spreading forest 
trees, and our earners were fain to seek the shelter of a little 
scrub or brushwood, while many had to rest during the heat 
of the day on the open grassy plain I took refuge with my 
fellow-travellers in the bed of the stream itself, wheie ahttc 
.shade was affoided by the few trees fringing the steep banks 


^ In ihe MiUu language horn or loiUa meani “ 
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At fii-st it was intended to proceed the same evening ; but when 
it was announced that we were to pass the night on the spot, the 
camp picsented a scene of hustle and activity such as I had never 
beforc witnessed. The canicr.s weic busy electing temporary 
huts, which weie run up with surpiising rapidity, the chief 
matciials being young saplings about the thickness of an arm, 
branches, foliage, dry herbage foi the roof, liana.s and thongs to 
make all fast. 

When all the woik is got through, and our people are squatted 
round the camp fires relating the experiences of the day and 
theii “impressions of foreign paits,” I am much stuick by the 
loud vocal oigan of the negro lace. At fiist I often fancied 
they were vehemently wrangling, whereas they weie only 
lelating to each other some plca.sant tale after their own 
boisterous manner. They li.stcn attentively to the speakei, 
who.se narrative they intcrspei.se with “maiginal notes,” often 
with hearty laughter aiul ineiriinent, for the negro nevei fails to 
catch the comic .side of the subject, emphasising it by that 
peculiar long-drawn-out utterance of the last note of the laugh, 
which i.s never heard uniong.st ICuropean peoples. Ilis chcciful 
disposition .seems to be little disturbed by untoward events such 
as would put any white eoinpletely out of soits. In fact, he 
seems to find refuge in mirth and humour from the troubles of 
life. 

Leaving the Khor Ktkla on January 25th wc still followed a 
winding course mainly to the west and at last quite due west 
To-day we passed the first Ni.imbara village, which was built in 
the Bari .style, gAgu and all. Failhcr on we halted at the Khoi 
Kidabi, which contained copious pools of water concealed amid 
the tall sedge and herbage. Here also temporary huts were 
erected, and as I was falling asleep in my spacious open en- 
closure a genuine African tempest burst overhead. The camp 
fires weie still burning, when the gale sprang up, blowing in 
fuiious gusts and scattering dust, embers and spaiks over the 
huts I got up at once and dressed, expecting every moment 
to see the huts in flames. Even the men on guard, usually 
indifferent enough, seemed somewhat alarmed, and hastily called 
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on the people to put out all fires. Neveitheliss ,i disaster must 
have ensued, had the ilanper not been aveited hy a timely 
clownpoui. 1'he rain came ilown in loirents ami drove us to 
seek shelter amon<faL the ba^fj^ape in the more firmly con.striictcd 
hut. 

The storm abated about two o’clock in the morning; but 
next day we lemainecl at the Klior Ivddahi, wheic fresh 
huts wcic elected in the place of those which had proved 
defective. Another was also supiilied to me, and our camp now 
presented the appeal ance of a large, permanent village. But 
the danger of fire wa.s sciiously increased by' the new structures, 
and I was continually haunted by'- the thought, having a vivid 
recollection of the catastiophe which overtook Schwemfuith in 
Jur Ghattas, where he lost the greater part of hi.s collections and 
instruments. liowever, a lovely'- evening iv.is followed by a fine 
night, and wc resumed our march at suiiri.se. But the last gioups 
had scarcely left the cam[) when the raiu came down again, 
lasting steadily' for three hnur.s. 'I’he (livision umler Bahil Agha 
letnained behind, and ereclet! tents to protect the amnninitiou 
and provisions in their charge. Later 1 he vigorous Makaraka 
carriers ovcrtot-ik us, and went ahead with banners Hying at 
doublc-cpiick .step. 

I never ceased to wonder at the strength and slaying powci 
of these natives. The regulation load may doubtless not have 
weighed more than from thirty to fifty pounds ; but to this were 
added their own provisions to last for sevcial days, besides the 
booty seemed during their plundering excursions. Ilcnce I 
believe myself within the mark in asserting that robust negroes 
carry loads -weighing altogether from sixty to seventy-five pounds, 
and these loads are borne on the head for hours together with only 
one or two halts during the clay. To ease the pressure they make 
round pads of leaves and grass about six inches in diameter, 
which are placed under the load on the crown of the head. 

Our course still lay westwards, with a little southing along a 
track winding through low brushwood. The scrub was here 
frequented by the plantain-eater {Schisorhis souurus, Rupp.), 
always met in paiis, and known from a distance by its cry 
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i-chcmblinR the yelping; of a do{f ; the glossy starling {Phylos- 
tomiu scnegalcnsis) ; hundreds of ling-cloves {Tiirtur seniitor- 
qiiatui), aiul whole flocks of the lovely ostrelclas. Then the road 
led ovci the noithcinmost spurs of the Miioh 1 angc, which was 
concealed from view by' the extensive woodlands until we had 
approached quite close to the eastcin slopes. The land main- 
tained the same aspect of a level wooded plain as far as the 
noithern declivity' of the Jebel Beiiffa, a rocky ridge connected 
southwaids with the Miieh hills. Here rugged crags, often 
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assuming picturesque or fantastic forms, rise abruptly amid the 
trees and scrub. Northwards, low disconnected heights stand 
out as foot-hills to the Jebel Beriffa, whence a small chain 
branches off towai ds the south-west. Thus on our 1 oute we had 
the head of the Mirch range on our left, the isolated heights and 
the low chain on our right, while a broad pass led over the 
saddle connecting the Jebel Beriffa with the northern heights. 
From the pass an upland glen penetiated into the mountains, thus 
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sc'paialing Uie noiLhern oflshouls dt'thc Mlit'h Our path 

was here cnissod by two small iimuntam sLieaius, which flow 
norUi-eastwauLs in the dirt'ctiou iif the Uahi el-Jehel. 

Wc now traversed a sp.ii-sely-u otKleil iiplaiul plateau, seven 
or eight miles long. whe,nce we descended to the Khnv Kukiili, 
which had the aspect of a grass-gniwn, diied-uj) swamp, but 
nevertheless still contained a few watei -holes. Beyond this 
Khor the woodlands became more ojten, affoiding a gloiioiis 
prospect over a rolling upland plain stretching away for miles 
towards the north and .south-west The isolated cones and 
rocky crags, hills and undulating tracts, the Nrambara .station 
wrth it.s groups of natrve hamlets ; lastly, the framework of the 
whole pictur-c, the Mtreh range to the left, the Rego mountains 
to the right, all combined to form a delightful and impressive 
panoramic view. 

After passing a few scatteiod villages we entered the Niam- 
bara station on January 27111. Tlii.s zeriha, whose superintendent, 
Abel ’Alli'ili, had accompanied mir expi'dilioti from Lfidh, bad 
been founded eighteen uioiilhs prerviously, nhoiit mirhvay between 
Lade') and Makaraka Land. It thus fonned a I’esling-plnce foi 
the ivory caravan.s, which could here obtain .supplies of duna 
and cattle, and also find proLcclion in the garrison of iiTcguUr 
Nubian troops from the hostile Niambara tribes, A great many 
of these tribc.s obstinately I'ofu.sad to ('liter into relations of any 
kind with the government officials, and the attcrnpt.s to reconcile 
them by presents of beads, cloth, and the like, had mostly proved 
abortive. 

But although the majority had withdrawn to the natural 
strongholds of the Mlreh and Rego mountains, .some of the 
chiefs had submitted and settled with their people round about 
the zerlba. From these, however, it was impossible to procuie 
sufficient corn for the garrison alone, to .say nothing of the 
supplies needed by passing caravans. Hence the Egyptians 
were fain to have recourse to the usual ,g'/((r(rzcv/(W, or plundeiing 
expeditions against the hostile negroes, or rather against those 
who had the courage to defend their liberties. In this way 
-many had been forced to submit ; but the supplies being very 
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short at the lime of our anival, it was decided to organize a 
ghastvi'h dining the next few days. 

With the pio.spect before me of being detained some time 
in the zeriba, I endcavouied to make myself as comfortable 
as pos.sible. The somewhat spacious station, which had ap- 
paiently been erected on the site of an old native village, had 
by no means been laid out with the geometiical legulaiity of 
the Ladd zeriba. In the construction of the huts the strong 
yet light bamboo and tenacious reeds of the Uppei Nile had 
here to be icplaced by a tall, almost woody, glass both for 
the side walls of the huts and for the inclosuies of the separate 
groups of dwellings This material being fai from durable, 
the huts soon yield to the attacks of wind, weather and the 
all-devouiing termites, hence have constantly to be re ewed 
Some aie also built of nuid, while duria straw, not unlike that 
of maize, is used foi the fences. 

Gilgus are also erected, like those of the Bari, but aie not 
so numciou.s, itself a proof that the Niainbaras cultivate less 
land than their iieighboui.s. They are, in fact, a pastoral 
people, whose cal tie, a small, .strong and hardy breed, arc 
used a.s mounts by the Niiliians of the zeribas. 

Although the last jiart of the name Nlam-fwivt may have 
no more than an aecitleiilal resemblance to the word A’nrz, 
there can be no doulit that the two peoples arc closely related, 
as shown by their ph}'.sical aiipeaiancc, usages, and especially 
their common language. 'J'hc Niambaru (pronounced almost 
like Niambia) occupy the deprcs.sion,s udrere they raise durra 
crops, and the .slopes of the sui rounding hills, which seivc 
both as glazing grounds fur their cattle, and places of lefuge 
against the attacks of their enemies. Heic they keep a gicat 
part of the harvested corn stowed away in the clefts of the 
rocks, and from this vantage ground discharge poisoned arrows 
at their assailants, or else try to terrify them by hurling down 
great stones from their precipitous rcti'eats. 

Bail and Niambara resemble each other so closely that it 
IS often difficult to di.stinguish them taken individually. Never- 
theless the Niambaras, taken collectively, betray unmistakable 
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shiidcs cif transitinn Lo ihi' penplt’s d\vfUin|.i more to the west 
I should niit, linwcvei, vl'iHuiv to indii-ulL' uuy uluu-acteiistic 
diffci-cnccs in complexion, form of skull or features, between 
Bari and Niainbma, though such may j'eL he detected by more 
careful and jiroLractcd ohsorvalinn. 

The Niambaras j^mnerall)’ Avear their woolly hair longer than 
the Bari; the women capcciallj' show to great advantage in 
this respect, leaving unsh.iven .1 great part of the head, whereas 
their Bari sisters make themselves repulsive by depriving the 
skull of its natural adornment. In their scanty costume the 
Avomen resemble the Makarakas, Avearing a giidle of foliage 
round the hips, or else a loin-cloth of vegetable fibre hanging 
down to the bend of the knee. To this they add long stiings 
of very thin shells wound from foiii to eight times round the 
body, iron bangles and rings, coAvrio .shells, and inany-coloiued 
glass beads on neck and breast ; iron, copper or brass rings 
on Avrists and ankles, They are uhso cli.stinguished from the 
Bari Avomcn by the custom of pic'rcing both lips for the in- 
Kortion of smoothly polished ([uarlz cones one to tAvo inches 
long. When the mouth is .shut Uu' jioints converge, so that 
the lips .seem to be tightly knillud together by a thick quartz 
ncedlc. This repuLsivc fashion also prevails ainung.st the 
Morii, Abakfi and other western tribes, 

The ornamentation of the Niambara men is linAitecl to a few 
foot and arm rings ; but on the other hand they tattoo nearly 
the Avhole body. Six to eight rows of dotted lines run horn 
the temples to the middle of the forehead and to the loot of 
the nose, similar designs being inlioduccd on the breast and 
other parts, Their arms are the spear, bow and anow, the 
points of the latter being poisoned with a vegetable juice ex- 
tracted from two shrubs called bado and pinku.'ln, I was told 
these plants did not grow in the ncighbouihood of the zeriba, 
and although they brought me a piece of the poison about 
the size of a walnut, I could find neither leaves nor any other 
part by which the shrubs might be identified. 

The first European to visit the Niambaras Avas the Catholic 
missionary, Father Fr. Morlang, who started from Gondokoro in 
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OcLobei, 1859, pcnctiated beyond the Yci, and on his retnni 
jouiney joined a caravan of ivory-dealcrs, which was the first to 
advance so far west. 

Of the numerous Niambara sub-liibes I may here mention the 
Abrehu, Abukrika, Abitta, and the Lambda. The sense of 
solidarity extends no farther than the clan, which breaks into 
hostile factions on the slightest grounds Owing to these 
tribal feuds they have often to yield to foreign enemies, whom 
if united, they might successfully resist ; this is specially the case 
when the invaders understand, as the Nubians do, how to set 
one tribe against anothei, and then leave the work of destruction 
to be earned out by the natives themselves. 

Nevertheless the Niambaras, apart from those settled m the 
zeriba district, appear to have acted in concert against the 
Egyptians, availing themselves of eveiy opportunity to injure 
the hated “ Tiiiks.” The garrison of the zeriba had suffered 
much at their hands, and so great was the difficulty of procuring 
corn that ten of the Nubians stationed here had lecently run 
the risk of escaping to the stations on the river 1161 , rather than 
put up any longer with reduced rations Bahit Agha, however, 
had them brought back with the shebba, 01 slave stick, on their 
necks. 

Energetic steps had now to be taken for the maintenance of 
the zeriba, which was absolutely indispensable for the secuiity of 
the caravan route between Ladd and Makaraka Land. We 
learnt from Bahit Agha that Ahmed Atrush, mudir of Wandi, 
was advancing with 2,000 Makarakas and 100 Nubian soldiers, 
with the intention of making some expeditions against the more 
remote negro settlements, and thus procure a good supply of 
provisions for the zeriba. But the more pressing wants of the 
place were to be met by a raid under Fadl Alldh, mudte of the 
station in Makaraka Land named from him. 

In the night of January 2gth I was awakened by the noise of 
the men setting out for the Mireh mountains on a corn and 
cattle-lifting expedition. 

Next day they were back again laden with durra in baskets 
and all kinds of vessels, most of which was consigned to the 
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government .stnrc.s. Thn victim nt this mid w.is the chief 
Dukcri, whose people on the .iipmnieh of the Kgyi)ti;uis drove 
their cattle higher and higtier up the mountain slopes, so that 
the plunder could only be seeuretl by the most strenuous efforts, 

I learnt that five of the Niambaras were slud, while two only of 
the raiding party were woundeil by aiiows, erne of which was 
apparently poisoned. 

The same clay Ahmed Atrush Aghaanived with a division of 
hia troops, and with more jilundm earned off oi rmite. It was 
now airanged that Atiush should bring to reason a icfiactory 
sheikh, who was threatening the southern road from Lad6, 
which IS piacticable only in the wet season. This chief had 
already successfully resisted an attack from the lieutenant of 
Yussnf Gsl'i-Shcllali m the Kol district ; hence ho was now to he 
assailed with a laigc force, including every man that could be 
.spared from the zoiiba, whore we were to remiuii till their rctuin 
from the expediUon. 

I was thus delayed in Nimubarfi, much against mj’ will, till 
February nth, pa.ssing much of the linn; in conversation with 
Bahit Agha, who had remained liehiml wdth hi.s fidlow-country- 
man, Fadl Allflh, Iroth Nuba negroes from the .south of Kordofan,^ 
111 Older to ascertain the range and .skill of the Niamhara aichers, 
I got up shooting matches in the open space in front of the 
zeriba, I found that iron-headed arrows canied as far as 170 
paces, but the shooting was only moderately good, even at a 
short range of twenty-five paces. 

On February gth it was reported that the laidcrs weic return- 
ing, and a few companies entered the zeriba in the forenoon, all 
with their baskets of durra. They continued to arrive throughout 
the day, usually in single file, and the heap of corn rose higher 

^ That IS from the Nuba Mountains, retain, then- negro speech, which is the 
prohahly the ciadle of the Nubian race, same as that spoken by the tiue Nuhas 
which spread thence in remote times down of the Nuba Mountains in South Kordo- 
the Nile valley to the Egyptian frontier. fun. The.se aie undoubted Negroes, 
Heie they become mixed with Hamiles even of a pionoiinced type, and their 
(Begas) and Semites (Arabs), wheieby language also lielongs to the Negro gioap, 
theii original negio type was greatly See Lepsius, NtMschi Gmtnmaiik 
modified. But they retained, and still 
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and higher, as did also the pile of cmply baskets. A portion of 
the dun a was assigned to the canicis, another and a largei to 
the zeriba gianaries for the ganison and passing caravans, and, 
if necessary, for the natives who had tendered their submission 
to the Egj'ptian Govcinmcnt. 

Our cariieis were now piovided with enough foi the foui or 
five days’ match to the station Wandi. About noon Atiush 
Agha ariived with the captured live stock, neatly a thousand 
head, and he natiually met with an enthusiastic reception 

Atiush Agha had conducted this 1 aiding expedition to the 
Niambara terntoiy, which stretches foi seveial days away to the 
north. In this direction the Niambaras aie conterminous with 
the Madars on the lower course of the Kenni, which is there 
called the Gall or Gell. Beyond the Madars follow northwaids 
the Eliabs, while towards the south the Niambara domain is said 
to reach the Giimbhi uplands. Atiush stated that he advanced 
three days noithwards, plundering those places which were 
repoited to be favourable for his purpose, and carrying off much 
booty, as indeed was evident. The expedition suffered flom lack 
of water, and for three days none could be procuied for the 
cattle. 

On Fcbiuary nth our caiavan, now strengthened by Atrush 
Agha’s contingent, and numbering altogether some 3,000 souls, 
broke up camp, setting out much cailicr than had been announced. 
Hence I was still busy packing up when the first column 
cleaied out of the zeriba; my caniers also pushed forward, and 
I was the last to leave the station with my servants We followed 
a track winding westward through low scrub, passing a fantastic 
rocky height whence flowed a little brook which crossed our path. 
Our couise still lay to the west till we reached the Khor Kenni, 
where the tents of Bahlt Agha’s column were pitched 

The rolling plateau hitherto traversed, which fell from an 
altitude of 2,040 feet down to 1,950 at the Niambara station, was 
covered with low brushwood, where many forms reminded me of 
various potted plants preserved in our conservatories. The Khor 
Kenni, where we encamped, contained only a few water-holes ; 
but during the rainy season its flooded channel twenty to 
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twi'nty-fivt' loeL doep and foitj’ In I'ldy 3 aids widt-, becomes a 
.sorioiis (disliicle lo liMvcllers, who h.ivo ollcn lo wail daj's 
logclhei on its b;uiks dum tLjhiat (tutu is. 

At tin; Khor liulak, uKo a deep tonvnt leii .vaids wide, the 
whole of the Rdyo (Reko) rnii^ii' caini' into full view, although 
the route was crossed only bi' its northern spins, Ilcie we 
encamped scarcely ten tninuLcs horn the hills near the village of 
the friendly chief Abu Kuka. The lani^e ]ncsentcd a highly 
pictuiesque aspect, with its varied outlines shaip jagged peaks, 
and chaos of rocky heights covered with a luxuiiant growth of 
trees and shrubs, amongst which the azalea picdominales 

Learning that a hot spiing was not fai off, I went off to visit 
it in company with Fadl Allah and Atrush, and some fifty soldiers, 
who were joined by several hundred spearmen in the hope of 
finding some plunder on the way. After a rajiiil inaich of an 
hour wc reached the Rillol thermal waters in a wild hilly clistrict, 
which I was infoiincd served as a place of refuge for many 
Niambava chiefs, The spiings whiidv well up in seviiral places 
go to feed an irregular basin occupying a small tlepres,sum in 
the ground with a uuifonn temiieralure of IKJ" I'ahn No habi- 
tations could anywhere be found in the neighbourhood, and 
some women overtaken at tiu: wells when ciuestioiied on the 
.subject gave the stereotyped answer ht-ln-ltt-lti^ far, far, fai 
away, 

On our return to camp the weather became very threatening, 
black clouds banking up on the horizon, low thunder growling 
in the distance ; but it soon cleared, and we vv'crc all able to enjoy 
a balmj'" evening al fresco. Wc had been much favoured all 
along by overcast skies, tempering the glow of the fierce solai 
rays, which raised the temperature in the shade from 95° to 100° 
Fahr. 

Next day, February 13th, wc struck westward, and aftci a 
fatiguing march across the Rdgo mountains turned south-west- 
wards to a camping ground, whcie the rugged highlands fall 
through a series of foot-hills down to the western valleys. Our 
next maich, winding paitly through dense woodlands of tall 
trees with bright leathery foliage, partly through more scrubby 
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biushwoocl, bnniohC us over the vvestein boicicr of Niatnbara 
Land into the Moni-Ligj>i tcnitory. On this loute I saw great 
iiiimbeis of terinites’ nests (Tenues inordax), looking like huge 
gray toadstools. I'hc land which from a distance seems to be 
a plain with a few cicsts in the west, is leally much broken with 
rising giound and depressions rolling away in long undulations 
to and beyond the rivci Yei. It is better wateied than the 
Niambara icgion, its numeious streams flowing even in the dry 
season partly to the Bibeh and partly to the Yei. 

To-day we crossed several toi rents, to some of which the 
Nubians applied the tcim Sllek from a tall tree which grows in 
this district, and which is distinguished from the prevalent 
leathery vegetation by its slender stem crowned with a tuft of 
graceful foliage. These long straight stems are much prized as 
1 afters for the roofs of the native htits. 

Even at this season water is found in the sandy and rocky bed 
of the Bibeh, which us here some twenty yaids broad, and sixteen 
or eighteen feet deep, and which flows noith-west to the Yei. Thp 
tall stems of the ticc.s flinging Us banks aie entwined with the 
snake like coils of the Landolphia, the lindi of the Makaiakas 
The intensely yellow pulp of the fiuit of this creeper forms an 
astinigent of a veiy acid ta.ste ; it is about the size of a lemon, 
and like it may be used for making a kind of beverage. 
Amongst the numerous birds frequenting the neighbourhood of 
the water I noticed the active bee-eater. 

At the Khor Bibeh whcic we made a short halt, Bahit Agha 
was visited by some Moui negroes and their chief from a 
northern village. They were quite naked, cairied quivcrs-full of 
poisoned arrows, and were distinguished by a tattoo-mark on 
the temples resembling the feathered end of an arrow. The 
chiefs wife had her undcr-lip adorned with a long quartz cone 
twice the size of that worn by the Niambara women. 

We were to reach the Wandi zeriba on Februaiy 1 6th, 
and as was usual on the last day, broke up camp betimes 
From Niambara Land, we had followed a more northerly' route 
than that taken by Ernest Marno, who travelled in company 
with Colonel Long from Ladd to Makaraka Land in the year 
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1S75. Our cnui-HC lay, not iliu; ucsl, Inil souLb-wcM, ruul for a 
lime even south, ciossin_<f u rtinsidiTuhle munbei' of.sUeams' 
between the hist eamp tuul Wandi I cuuiUed as many as eleven 
dowin^f through biocul flat depicssions. At the point wheic we 
forded the Yei it was about fifty yards wide, and ev(;n then the 
rapid stream was over three feel deep. The banks, whose lich 
vegetation recalled that of the blue Nile, fall abruptly down to 
the .sandy bed, hence the passage of .such a large convoy was 
not accompli.shed without a few mishaps, I rode safely across 
on my a.ss, while one or two here and there slipping fiom theii 
mounts took an involuntary bath Several of the j'oungsteis 
eight to ten yeais old, who had to cairy the rifles of then 
masteis, were natiiially' uiuablc to keep them above water, 
receiving in con.sequencc a sound box on the car. 

Twenty minutes after ciossing we entered the Waiuli .station 
hours before the rear of the caravan reached the place. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESIDENCR AND EXPLORATIONS IN MAKARAKA LAND. 

Aclmiiu'itrativa Divisions of the Mafcaialta Piovince — The Wantli Zeiiba — Ahmed 
Auush Aglia — Khoi Randam— The Dong ilans— The Old Zeuba of Fadl’ Allah 
— Ibiahtm Guiguiu — The Ahukaya Oinla — Kopp’i, Illness — Sheikh ICoh — The 
Avigo Villages — The Mundfi Chief, Kudiiima — The Makaraka Sheikh, Amusei, 
and his Wives —ReUun to Kabayendi— Second Circular Journey — The Borah eh 
Negioes— Sheikh Nkiigii — 'Jhioogh Abaka Land (o Kiidi'irm.a and Ansen — 
Ansea’s Village and the Abaka People — Tendia’s Village — The Khor Tone. 

N O regard was paid to the tribal affinities of the various 
local populations in detei mining the limits of the 
administrative divisions throughout the Negro lands subject to ' 
Egyptian rule It could scaicely be otherwise, seeing that the 
safeguarding of goveinment interests throughout this extensive 
legion, and along the line of communication between the various 
military stations, always so difficult to keep open, could only be 
effected by forming provincial administrations based on 
strategical considerations At the time of my first journeys 
through the equatorial provinces the whole territory was 
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tlivitlccl inlu Timr inuiliiiyc.'h'^ <Mch under ,i uiiulii, cir disliict 
j,rov('rnoi', lesitlini;' at tme tif the ehief stntiitiv, in the respective 
district, the other staliniis or /eiili.is lu'in;; entiiisted to wekils or 
n:V/.irs (ui^fetits <u- suleiuspeetorsi dejiendeiU on the miuUiH. The 
foui clintiicls in nueslion were : - 

1. LAlut, compiisino all the stations lyino on the. Hnhr cl-Jcbel 
south fioni that of Bdr, together with those of Laluka south to 
Miuli ; in a word the soulh-easLeunno.sL division of the 
Eg 3 Titian Itquatorial Piovincc. 

2. Makaraka, the south-westorninost division, the chief 
sphere of ray following explorations. 

3. R6l, with capital Rumbek, Malzac’s old zenba, situated 
west of the river ROl. The line of conuminication between the 
Bahr el-Jebcl and this district led fioin (ihabeh Shambll 
westwards to Aj'ak (l)efa Allah) on the Rfd. Besides a sciics 
ofsiTudl posts along the Uppei Rol as far as Makaraka, sunchy 
isolated stations in Mangbaltu 1 -aiut wci'e also dependent on 
Rumbek. To the sainn rlistriet beloipjed Cflidheh Shambll, 
it.sclfand Amadi and lU'ifi, both on the coursiMif the Yei east 
from the RiM, 

4. Bahr, Pl.-dltAZAr,. After the eentrul government had 
monopolized the ivory trailc and taken possession of the zeribas 
belonging to the old traders, this district remained closed till 
the year 1877, when its definite avlministralion had not yet 
been settled, 

But modifications of thi.s general ndininistralivc scheme were 
already being introduced at the lime of my visit to the country, 
After Gordon Pasha’s departure from Ladd at the end of 1876, 
the general administration of all the provinces was handed over 
to the American Prout Bey, of the Egyptian staff. But Prout, 
with his colleague Mason Bey, whose exploration of Lake Albeit 
Nyanza occurred about this lime, returned soon after to Cano. 
Then the Egyptian officer Ibrahim lhauzi was charged in 1877 
with the management of the Bahr cl-Ghazal province, whcie I 
met him in the month of September of the same year. On my 
return from Makaraka Land to Lado in February 1878 he was 
appointed mudlr of this administrative distiict, but owing to 
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great, ii regularities in his conduct of affairs he was recalled a few 
months afterwaids and kept under durance in Fashoda, 

Dining this inteival Emm Efendi, now Emin Pasha, had been 
twice on a special mission to Mtesa, King of Uganda, and at the 
time of my return to Khartum he was appointed to succeed 
Ibrahim Fauzi as governor of the Ladd province. Before my 
departure fiom Sudan it had been decided to merge the two 
mudiriyehs of Makaraka and Rul into one under Jussuf Bey esh- 
Shellali, Balnt, Mudir of Makaiaka, being recalled. About that 
time Romolo Gessi started on his expedition to the Baht el- 
Ghazal to put down the rebel Soliman Zibdr, after whose fall he 
undertook the administration of the Bahr el-Ghazal with the title 
of Pasha, and was at the same time intrusted with the supervision 
of all the equatorial provinces. 

Ti-iE Mudiriyeh of Makaraka Land. 

The Makaiaka administrative division, lying west of 
Niambara Land, is crossed by the 5th paiallcl and 30° east 
longitude ; but its frontiers can only be approximately defined, 
for they shift, as in all Negro lands, with the vicissitudes of 
boidei warfare, being effaced whciever the natives, favoured by 
the remoteness or the inaccessible nature of the land, are able to 
escape from the ordinances or exactions of the Egyptian 
authorities The whole territory extends in both directions some 
seventy miles, being limited east by the Bibeh and west by the 
Issu river, and stretching from about the Gosa station southwards 
to the mountain range which luns south-west of the Mdlifi zeriba. 
To the mudiriych also belongs the station in Niambara Land 
with the settlements of the few neighbouring chiefs who have 
accepted the Egyptian supremacy. 

Only a very small part of this region is inhabited by the 
Makaraka negroes, who give their name to the whole administra- 
tive province. The Makarakas are even undoubtedly more 
recent arrivals than the numerous other tribes — Liggi, P'ejilu, 
Abukdya, Abakh, Mundu, Moni, and Kakuak — who differ from 
each other in speech and usages, and who were formerly perhaps 
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far more powerful pcaipk-.s, l)Ut urr nnw fminil scattered in 
isolated [^loups all over the land. 

The Bombeh and Makarak.is, m as they c.ill iht'inselvcs, Idto 
branches of the cannibal A-/.aiuk'bs fXiam-Nianis), migrated 
hither scaicely forty years a^o fioni the far west, accoiding to 
report from the Kifa countiy noith of the Welle river, whence 
they were driven east by incessant feuds and internecine warfare, 
After many conflicts and mauiiiding expeilition.s carried as far 
as Niambara land, and southwurd.s to the Kakuak teiritoiy, they 
at last settled down peaceably amongst tlieir neighbours. Such 
a confusion of different laces is scarcely elsewhere to be found in 
a lelatively so limited space in the known parts of the Afiican 
continent. Owing to the mutual wi angling of these peoples the 
Mohammedan intriideis wcic ea.sily enabled to obtain a fiim 
footing in the land, and reduce the natives to siibmi.ssion. 

The establishment of the Liading zerihas by the KhaiUim 
ivory and .slave-dealers had the result that the dearly defined 
limits of the .several iiopiilulioiis heeaine gradually effaced, and 
that they now dwell in .scattered group.s in llie countiy. Al- 
though each tribe .still occupies a .separate districl, luiLerogeiieous 
colonic.s of nearly all the aliove-meiuioned people.s were developed 
in the ncighbouihood of the gov<'n'mKmt .stations', In these 
colonies even .some Bari and Niainbaras were rcprescntctl, cither 
driven westwards by famine or tribal feuds, or else introduced by 
the Egyptian functionaries. 

East Makaraka Land, between the Yci and Bibch rivers, is held 
by the Liggi, who arc conterminous north and north-west with 
the Morns of the middle Yci valley. 

South of the Liggi are the Fejilus (Fajelu), and beyond them the 
Kakudks towards the sources of the Yei. But of these the 
northern dans alone dwelling near the stations have submitted 
to the authorities. West of the Yci river and of the Fejilus live 
the Abukdyas.who form two main divisions ; Abukdya-oigfgaand 
Abukdya-oisila, the latter lying more to the north and west of 
the Moru territory ; west and north of the Abukdya-oig/ga follow 
the Mundus, who have also formed numerous settlements farther 
north on the little Babdlla liver near the former zeriba of 
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Fadl Allah, and under their chief Kudiirma on the Aire (Ire) 
river. They extend to the extreme south-vvcstci 11 bordeis of the 
province, and many of their villages are already found beyond 
the watcished between the Nile and Welle ba.sins, that is on the 
Akka and Garamba 1 ivers which flow southwards to the Kibah 
(Upper Welle). Northwaids the Mundus aie conterminous with 
the Abakas, whose westernmost settlements he about the affluents 
of the Issu (Upper Tonj). 

Encompassed by all these tribes, the Makarakas and kindred 
Bombehs occupy a relatively limited domain m the heart of the 
province, the former chiefly on the tributaries of the Torre, the 
latter in the Mense river valley. But a small section only of the 
Bombeh people are subject to the jurisdiction of the mudii. 
Many of their villages lie in the Welle basin south-west of the 
Mundu and Abukaya-oigiga territories. The ivory caravans 
from Mangbdttu Land, which followed the course of the R61 to 
Dcfa Allah's zcriba, traversed their land, and maintained 
relatively fiicndly relations with them. 

Amid thc.se heteiogcneous populations, which aie still subject 
to constant shiftings and migrations, the Nubian and Arab 
tradeis have obtained a firm footing by the fortified stations 
(zciibas) which they established soon after penetrating into the 
Upper Nile regions. Such stations seived as so many bases for 
the systematic exploitation of the land, that is, foi the collection 
of ivory and slaves The first Arab settlements weie the foimer 
zeribas of 'Akk’ad and those of Pethcnck’s agents, all of which 
have disappeared off the face of the earth without leaving a trace 
of their existence. 

In this region habitations soon fall to decay, partly through 
the effects of weathering, partly yielding to the attacks of 
myriads of termites and little bark-beetles {Bostrychus). As a 
rule the houses are not rebuilt or repaired on the same spot, but 
removed to another site, wheieby fresh soil is secured for culti- 
vation. Hence the exact determination of the position of such 
places IS of secondary importance. Thus I found that Fadl 
Allah’s zeriba, visited by Marno and Long, in February 1875, 
had already been removed over twelve miles to the southward. 
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wliilt! IhiU ofWiuuli was shifictl uvt-T half a inile eastwards to 
the Yei duriuj;!;’ u\y staj’ in 'MaUaraku I, ami Fur the same 
reason, very few of the yerihas visited hy Sehwtnulurth in the 
Bahr el-Cdva/.al leyion still occuiiied their (iiiiiinul sites, Avhen I 
explored the iand. 

When the ivorj' trade l)ec;iine a f,'overnmeiit monopoly, all the 
zeribas in M.dcuiaka laind whieh had prnduall)’ been bought up 
by the Khartum trader 'Akk’.ul, pusseil into the possession of 
the Egyptian authorities. At the time of my visit there were 
five such stations as under: — 

1. The head station of Waniu, ^,500 feed above the sea-level, 
or 960 higher than Ladd ; seat of the inudir, Bahit Agha and of 
his agent, Ahmed Atriish It stood at the confluence of the 
Torre and Yci, amid sonic Liggi and IMoru settlements. 

2. Makauak.\ S.sutUiAiR, or “ Lillie Makaraka” (3,500 feet); 
called also Ahmed Agha Alcluu'm'.s, from the name of its 
administrator ; twelve miles west of Wnndi on the south bank of 
the Torre, in the Makaraka Negro territory, 

3. Kabaykniu or Akiiayknui (3,750 feel), called also 
Makaraka Kebir (“(Ireat Makaraka"), or h'adl Allfih's, from the 
superintendent who died in my time ; on the north hank of the 
Mcn.se also in the Makaraka territory jiropc'r, h'adl AllAh was 
succeeded by Kiluln Agba. 

4. Rim 6 (2,820 feet), on the river Jeli, thirty miles .south of 
Wancli under the Nazir (sub inspector) Abd Alliih Abft Zdd. 

5. Mdirfi (3,000 feet), sixteen miles west of Rimd. 

Each of these stations had juri.sdiction over a ceitain number 
of native chiefs, and all had garrisons of from fifty to seventy- 
five of ii regular Dongolan troop.s, with about an equal number 
of dragomans. In my time each of the first three had also thirty 
Egyptian regulars armed with Remington rifles ; but they were 
afterwards lecalled. 

DongolanSj or native dragomans, were also stationed in various 
parts of the country, in order to give more effect to the orders of 
the administrators, and look after the taxes levied on the 
crops. 

On February i6th, I entered Wandi, oldest of the then existing 
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zeribas, and was hospitably received by the miidlr Bahit Agha, 
who played the pai t of host with the studied composure he had 
learnt fiom his Turkish and Arab compeers. A native of Dar- 
Nuba in South Ivordofan, he had originally entered the service 
of John Pctherick, afterwards English Consul at Khartum, and had 
then passed into the ranks of the Negro Sudanese regiment With 
this regiment he had joined the French campaign against Juarez 
of Mexico, and on his return accompanied Sir Samuel Baker’s 
expedition to the White Nile region. Being lemoved by 
Baker to the Civil Service department, he was appointed mudir 
of the Makaraka province by Baker’s successor, Gordon 
Pasha 

Besides Bahit there weie two other Nuba officials in this 
piovince, Fadl Allah and Rihan Agha, who as fellow-countrymen 
called each other Akhudn or “ Brothers ” But none of the native 
officers and officials at that time employed in Sudan could be 
called trustworthy, Bahit certainly not more than any othei. 
Yet the complaints poured into my cars by his underlings weie 
all insipired by spite and envy. His wclcil, Atrush Agha, 
especially, who as a genuine Turk despite his lowly origin^ felt 
himself greatly superior to the dark-skinned Nuba, bored me 
with long lists of abuses and irregularities, which he charged 
against the mudir. 

My quarters in Wandi, compared with those of Ladd, might 
almost be called luxurious — spacious and lofty interior, walls 
whitewashed on both sides, four window-openings giving plenty 
of light and air Here also was excellent drinking-water, the 
best I had tasted for months, besides an abundance of bananas, 
water melons, eggs, milk, vegetables, and pigeons which were 
bred in large numbers by Atrush Agha. 

Next morning Kopp, despite his sore feet (he had insisted on 
walking though I had placed an ass at his service) went shooting 
and brought back for the ornithological collection an owl 
[Scopus umbretta), a wagtail [Motanlla, widespread throughout 
the equatorial region), a honeysucker and other specimens. In 


^ He was said to have been a sdqa, 01 vater-cariiei, in Khartum. 
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the iilternudn 1 was visited 
hit' Alunt'il A^fha wekil 
ut “Little Makafaka," a 
tall Kill'd advanced in 

ycai's, 

As I had ic'Kolved to 
push forward to Mount 
Ikioinse, or at least by 
a triangular measmement 
to connect my itinerary 
with that of Schwelnfurth, 

I cut .short my stay in 
Wandi, in order if pos- 
sible to carry out the 
project before the rains 
set in. 

Wandi presents an 
ajp’eeablu contrasl to the 
Nile zerihas, being much 
more, openly built in the 
inid.sl of extensive planta* 
lions, and surrounded by 
sliglit enclosure-s, calcu- 
lated inove for protection 
against the nightly visit 
of hya'nas than against 
the attacks of hostile 
populalion.s. Here I 
pa.sHcd many hours every 
clay with Ahmed Atrush, 
who communicated much 
information about the 
southern lands, which al- 
though told in a confused 
way I subsequently found 
to be substantially correct 
He spoke of the KalikA 
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country, of the livcr Kibbi without knowing that it was 
the Welle, of the Chief, Luggar, who dwelt seven houis from 
the Kibbi, and fiom whose territory a five days’ match led 
southwards to Kamrasi’s people Our friendship lasted many 
years, and when he was later overtaken by illness and 
misfoitunes, I was happy to be of some service to him 
before his death. 

On February 22nd, 1877 we started westwards, the route 
running somewhat parallel with and south of the Torre river, at 
first through dense herbage, with here and there a few trees 
and rich underwood Then followed some brushwood, which 
acquires a considerable size along the depiessions wateied by 
streams flowing to the Torre. Here flouiishes the ahil kaimra, 
whose lefreshing fruit grows close to the rich vegetable soil, 
while the leaves shoot up to a height of ovei five feet 

Farther on the Khor Bandam was crossed by a rude wooden 
bridge not easily traversed, and another houi bi ought us to the 
zcriba of Ahmed Agha, who had accompanied us fiom Wandi. 
This station is charmingly situated near the Torre, which is here 
fiingecl with tall leafy trees, while the surrounding plantations 
bear eloquent witness to the fertility of the soil The bioken 
suifacc presents from many rising grounds some delightful 
vistas of the numerous farmsteads embowered amid an 
exuberant vegetation, to which the bananas, everywheie 
conspicuous, impait a decidedly tropical and picturesque aspect. 
Enclosure follows enclosure, each serving a special service, 
either as a dwelling for the owner or his guests, or else for 
his numerous retaineis, or as gngus, 01 granaries disposed in 
cruciform groups. 

Here Ashmed Agha received me in a spacious requba under 
a noble wide-branching acacia echoing with the song and twittei- 
mg of hundreds of little birds, who here enjoyed a merry family 
life undisturbed by any troubles from without. The dominant 
membeis of this colony weie the winsome little weaver-birds 
{Spermestes aimllata), probably the smallest of the feathered 
tribe in the Nile regions, the crimson estrelda and the honey- 
sucker. In this req2i.ba, which served as Agha’s divan and 
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lU'ci'iition i.iitiu, I w-i-ituMlnl Ilia I i>'Vuitc'ous Arab dinner ' 
which 1 i;nMtly cninyil atti‘r llu‘ lUiinnltinmi', fare 1 had to put - 
lip wiliv flit' Muni- liuic p.t''t. 

Aluui'ii Apjiu liiiih 'piMl iiilfii-.l in tlic cuUivaUon of the 
hinil,a‘< wa-. ciiilt-nt ln'in hi^ i.iu-luily It'iulnil tfarden, whcie he 
n’lvw ifiuiins. swrt'l ami luttiT itianp,i‘\ daliN, custaid-apples, ' 
cucmulifrs, hcans. cuituM'.ia aarti', imduiis-, yoiiuis, chiilb ' 
(inimis, CiU't ica j'tif'dya ami ntlim usotul plants. 

Next day k-aviiu; Almu-d A-hak znilia, wheic my black ass 
fumi Sawakin had at last siu'cuinlital to the climate, we 
ciosscd the Tone in <i du”-ont made of a gigantic tiee trunk, 
and enteied an vuuUdating plain. pa.s>>ing many Makaraka 
settlements .sunounded hy nouiishinhf corn-fields. Atthevillage 
111 the Chief Uarafio we h.dleil to engage .some fresh carriers 
and wail tor h'adi Allah and Kopp wlio had remained behind, 
Here I had for the fust time an oppoiliimty of seeing a laige 
gathering of Mak.tr.dae.. who leit.iinly differed in the most 
luai'hed manner from all the m-p'o populations, hitherlo visited 
liy me, \'ery stiikinp. H iheii timdness for iron ornaments, 
tlii/ens of mas'.iu' iron limp. Iwinj; worn on arms and neck, At 
all I he dwellings I lUiliced quanlities of durra ill the sheaf 
slaeketi on platlorim:. 

1'or huui.s otir route lay hetwreii already garnered durra 
lieUls, wliich usually oeeiipu il favoutahh; clearings amid the 
surrounding buishwoml, wheic the Kiy,-/k ms largely 

rcpresentetl. Here we caught a first view of Ihu rounded crests 
of the (/uiiuani range au'.iy to the .sonlli-wesl, which is inhabited 
by several Makaraka ehiel's ; D.di, the, most powerful of these, 
was afterwards freipionlly visited hy me. I'assing the settlement 
of Sheik Hdnsiko ami traveling a line wooded tract, we at last 
reached the Kabayetuli station, having in the meantime been 
overtaken by I'ruH*Alhih and the others who had dropped behind, 
Kabaydndi, Fadl Allah’.s zeriba, comprises a considerable 
nuniber of detached farmsteads, most of which stood on a 
rising ground near the Khor ^fensc. 1 he general impression 
wa.s less favourable tlran that of Wandior of “ Little M akaraka;' ' 

>■ A fiiici'ics tif Itigiionia, ilie ‘'/■/A of ihe Nubians, 
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but I soon found convenient quaiters in a large and airy requba, 
heie called dha'hr el-T6r, with a few adjoining huts for my people 
and the baggage. 

The first day was passed in receiving visits from the lazy 
Dongolans, always on the look-out for piesents, and from the 
negroes, who in this lespect showed somewhat to more advantage. 
When Fadl Allah's lefurn became known the more distant 
chiefs also came to pay him their respects, and then remained 
foi hours drinking spirits. Several were accompanied by their 
wives, amongst whom 1 noticed some really pretty faces, those 
for instance of Chief Bdnsiko. 

Our host Fadl Allah did his best to please me. I was how- 
ever much annoyed by the 'insolence of my cook, Mohammed, 
and my patience being at last exhausted, I turned him over to 
Fadl Allah, from whom he received a well-merited thrashing 
The total lunar eclipse of February 28th, now caused much 
excitement amongst the Mussulmans, who thinking the moon 
was thicatened by the demon. Afrit, tiied to scare him by ex- 
postulations and a deafening uproar produced by banging away 
with every imaginable object they could lay hands on. 

In consequence of the repoits brought in from the northern 
and western regions, I resolved to make an excursion to the hilly 
districts lying to the north, taking as guide Hassan, a Dongolan 
acquainted with the locality. Fadl Allih also sent me a grown- 
up Abukdya slave in retain for an elephant lifle, and on the 
morning of our departure two smartly-diessed girls presented 
themselves, whose business it was to grind the feterita (white 
durra), and bake it in quite thin cakes {ktsra^ which are folded 
almost like napkins and eaten at every meal. 

Although I had ordered not more than ten carriers for the 
outing, and took only such things as weie absolutely indispen- 
sable, nevertheless our convoy made quite a brave show, having 
been increased by an additional carrier for the dough, besides 
women slaves, Hassan the guide, and a lad with a goat. For 
bartering purposes I brought some cotton stuffs, glass beads, 
copper and spirits. 

On Sunday, March 4th, 1877, I set out with Kopp on my first 
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ciicular excursion from Kabay<^iicli, intending the same day to 
icach Fadl Allah’s old zeiiba on the Khor Ncmbc, which had been 
visited two years previously by Long and Maino. Hence I 
proposed to follow the route leading by the small zeuba undei 
Ibrahim Guiguiu round to the west and south, and thus visit the 
chiefs amongst the hills. Our course lay north and north-east 
between the durra fields of numeious Makaiaka villages and 
across the Babdira and Uka rivers, at the lattci irassing from the 
Makaralca to the Mundd territory. Here the road traversed 
successively some brushwood, tall grass, and woodlands, at one 
point a herd of large antelopes bounding pa.st so swiftly that 
all escaped our rifle-shots. 

A fomteen miles’ march brought us to Fadl Allfih’s old zeilba, 
a picture of decay, where the chief object was a laigc pigeon- 
breeding establishment. I-Icrc we passed the night much 
cUstuibed by mosciuitocs, and next morning I was visited by the 
Mnndi'i chiefs, who dwelt some eight miles off, and later by 
Ibrahim, who spent the evening with me. I found him a much- 
travelled person, who was able to tell me a good deal about the 
surrounding peoples, and was even acquainled willi the Mount 
Baginsc district Wc discussed the interesting question of the 
Yei river, and he told me of his travels in Ivalika Land. 

Here we were alarmed by a sudden conflagration, which 
before any preventive measures could be taken reduced several 
huts to a heap of ashes. But fuithcr mischief was 
prevented by the still night air, and wc remained another day 
in the old zeriba, as my lad Morjan was complaining of a 
bad foot, and there were several native chiefs to interview. For 
my collection I secured the horns of the haitebeest {Acronotus 
Caainci), and of the water buck {KoIms elhpsipiyinims^ the formei 
the ISbba, the latter the Ndo of the Mundiis. During the day I 
wrote down a little vocabulary of the Mundu language ; in the 
numerals I got as far as no, after which the natives became 
hazy and unintelligible. 

On March yth we started early, taking a northerly course, 
passing on our right the five crested Jebel Injitdrra and the village 
of the chief of like name, where we passed from the Mundii to 
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the Abulchya-oisila tenitory. Close to our track the rocky 
Mount Ambc losc to a heifiht of little over 210 feet above the 
sui rounding land, and after a five hours’ maich we entered Sheikh 
Lofokes settlement, thirteen miles due noith of Fadl Allah’s old 
zeriba. Heie we were at the foot of the billy country and fiom 
the summit of the Jebcl Lofoke (villages and hills are named 
from the respective local chiefs) I commanded a fine piospect of 
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the low Alpine region, which stretched from the west by south 
round to the east. I had within range a whole senes of isolated 
crests, rocky masses, and smaller cones such as Logodd, Kurra, 
or Awa, Injiteira, Ambd, Mdlaga and others. From the east 
northwards the land is open, a few low lidges alone being visible , 
but in the far west the Gengara and Labigo mountains rose on 
the distant horizon. 

After taking measurements of the altitudes of these mountains 
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and identifying their names, I returned to Lofolv'c’s where some 
ethnological objects were secured at the coat ot much weaiisome 
palavering with the Abukayas. 

These Abukdyas, whose two main divisions have alieady been 
given, differ little in outward appearance from their Mundti 
neighbours, from whom they are neveitheles^ distinguished both 
by their speech and origin. The Mmidus are intrudeis from the 
remote south-western lands, whereas the Abukayas belong to 
the negro group collectively known by the name of Madi In 
complexion both peoples seem to occupy a somewhat inter- 
mediate position between the dark Kakiiaks and Abakds and 
the lighter Makarakas and Bombehs. 

Compared with the eastern Bari, both are of low stature, with 
moderately dolichocephalous skull, and short, black curly haii, 
which is subjected to no artificial treatment. But amongst the 
Abukiyas I noticed a peculiar head-dress formed of six or 
seven little tin plates two inches in diameter distributed ovei 
the head and attached to the hair. The face is not tattooed as 
amongst the Mords and others, but both tribes remove the foui 
lower incisors. The Abukdyas also wear the small horns of the 
bush antelope as a frontal ornament, the other adornments 
consisting of the greatest possible number of iron rings on neck, 
arms and legs. 

While the Mundu women disfigure themselves with the quaitz 
cone inserted in the under lip, their Abukdya sisters pierce the 
upper lip for the insertion of brass, copper or iron rings, as 
amongst the Morii women, The chief industry of the Mundus 
is the manufacture of iron spears, daits, chains, knives and the 
like, in which however they are greatly excelled by the Makara- 
kas. I may here mention a peculiar custom observed at the 
burial of the more powerful Mundii, Abukdya and Abdka chiefs. 
Five, ten, and even as many as fifteen female slaves are buried 
alive with the departed potentate, and what is still more sur- 
prising they go to their fate voluntarily, in the firm belief that he 
will continue to provide for them in the grave ! Such a case 
was stated to have occurred the year before my arrival ; but the 
Egyptian officer who spoke of it to me, added that henceforth 
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the practice of this miuxlcrous superstition would be forcibly 

prevented. 

Amongst the Makarakas the body of a dead chief is kept for a 
year seated on an angareb and smoked over a slow fire kept 



abukAva girt,, [Diawn from Naturo iy Richmd Buchla.) 

constantly burning, Food and a pot of beer are placed before 
him, and at the end of the year he is interred. 

Leopards aie said to be numerous in Lofoke's district ; but I 
failed to secure a skin. 
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On March gtli a short joiuncy over rough giound and by 
several Abukaya-oisila vtllages brought us to Ibiahira Gurguui’s 
little zeiiba, where I was visited by the ncighbouiing Abiikdya 
chiefs, amongst othcis Kuira, who has given his name to a 
mountain in the vicinity. In the evening the natives gathered 
before my quarters with huge pots of meiissa ; I also tried some 
of their spnits distilled from durra, and found it tasted like oui 
grain whisky. 

Here I was detained a couple of days by an indisposition 
accompanied by great weakness Kopp also complained con- 
tinually of his stomach, and although he was already suffering 
from the dysentery which at last earned him off, he could not be 
induced to regulate his diet. During this interval a storm, or 
rather a whirlwind, sprang up more violent than any I had yet 
experienced. Suddenly our roof was snatched up and went 
careering away, followed by coverlets, mats, and the other light 
objects lying about in the tent. 

Thanks to careful dieting I wa.s strong ciicmgh by March I2th 
to scale the ’Liri mountain and complcto my survey of the route 
hitherto followed. 

Next day continuing our journey over very luggcd ground in 
the direction of Sheikh Azigo’s zeriba we foi the first time mot 
tall bamboos growing in the dcpicssions and greatly obstiucting 
the way, as did also the long giass and reeds. We halted at 
Sheikh Koh’s settlement, where the southern and western hoiizon 
was bounded by some hilly ranges, while northwards we com- 
manded an extensive view of the distant highlands. On oui 
arrival I witnessed in this direction the aw'e-mspiring spectacle 
of a vast conflagration raging over grassy steppe and rvoodlands, 
if the impenetrable bamboo jungle can be so called Here hill 
and dale and river gorges are overgrown with tall herbage and 
cane brakes, which when parched by the veilical rays of the 
tropical sun easily become a prey to the all-devouiing element. 
From a great distance was heard the peculiar hollow soughing 
of the onward rushing blaze, the crackling of the fiery wreaths as 
they rolled upwards and advanced with alarming speed in the 
direction of our huts. Several of the natives engaged with their 
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freshly harvesfed dun a stacks fell victims to the fierce destroyer, 
and as wo oui selves were threatened to be swallowed up in the 
flames, intervening stretches of grass and herbage were cleared 
by firing, and a zone of bare ground thus created, which kept the 
conflagration at a distance. Everything round about was con- 
sumed, and far rnto the night the glowing sea of flame was 
reflected from the distant slopes and upland gorges. 

A continuous drizzle lasting through the night prevented us 
from starting again before ten o’clock next morning. Torirng 
weanly up a steep western spur of Mount Itri (830 feet), and 
across a tract of charred bamboo stubble, we reached Azigo’s 
settlement in a confined valley, through whrch the Khor Urjira 
flowed rn a deep channel to the Yalo (Nam R61) basin. Like 
all these small watercourses, it was frrnged with a dense vege- 
tation, where I enjoyed the sight of many highly-interesting 
'plant forms. 

The now approaching rainy season was heralded by the 
frequent rumbling of distant thunder, by overcast skies, a highly 
saturated atmosphere, and occasional drizzling ram. On the 
route from Azigo’s to Kudrirma’s statron we again passed from 
the Abukdya-oisila to the Mundu teriitoiy ; the route itself is 
skirted by high ridges, which farther on diverge I'ound a broad 
plain, with the lofty Labigd and Gengara cones in the distance. 
We passed close under the north slope of Labigd, and skirted 
continuous mountain ridges on the south all the way to Kudurma’s 
village. 

On the southern slope of Mount Moku we reached the first 
Mundu hamlet, and four miles farther on halted for the night 
in the quarters of one of Abd Allah’s wekils. 

Next day, March i6th, we entered Sheikh Kudurma’s village 
which lies near the Aire, or Upper R61, on a peninsula, or 
“ island,” as the Arabs call such formations, between the Assa 
and Aire rivers. In the ramy season the latter is at this point 
some ten yards wide and five feet deep. Here we were detained 
by the rains till March i8th, when our journey was resumed 
along a route trending from the west round to the south-west 
and south, and crossing numerous streams flowing westwards 
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through papyrus swamps and brushwood. Just befoie cnteiing 
the station of the Makaraka chief Amusef, some sixteen miles 
from Kudhrma’s, we were all drenched to the .skin by 4 
tremendous downpour , the lain continued to come down 
in torrents while my hut was being built, the wretched 
requba which the sheikh had offered me being worse than the 
open air. 

Next day also damp, cold, I'ainy weather, and visits from 
Amusei’s wives, who had to be presented with sundry gifts of 
beads, cloth, and copper. The ladies were draped as nearly as 
possible in Mother Eve’s costume. 

But on the other hand, what superb iron rings, as thick as 
your finger ! On one of these belies I counted no less than 
sixty distributed over arms, ankles, and calves, besides six 01 
eight heavy iron necklaces, keeping the head in an 
erect position more rigidly than the niffs worn by 
the Spanish courtiers of the sixteenth century. 
Thin iron rings also adorn all the fingers as far 
as the first joints ; nor was tins all, for iron rods, 
two to three inches long, inserted in the under lip, 
were still needed to satisfy the vanity of Amusei’s 
consorts. And even now I have overlooked the 
iron and copper coils wound round the handle of a 
two-edged knife on the left upper arm, where 
the hammered blade was thrust in beneath the 
heavy iron rings 

After an absence of sixteen days we were back in Kabaybndi, 
having covered altogether one hundred miles on our first ciicular 
tour in Makaraka Land. 

During my absence an ivory caravan had been equipped for 
Ladd ; the mudir, Bahit Agha, had in fact already set out, and 
he was to be followed in a few days by Eadl Alltih. I took 
advantage of this opportunity to despatch letters for Khaitum 
and Europe. Fadl Allah was accompanied by an escort of fifty 
robust Bombeh negroes, armed with shield and spear, who were 
to be employed in the razzias against the Niarabaras. These 
Bombehs, genuine Niam-Niams, never serve as carriers, re- 
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garding Ihcmselves as aristocrats and taking part in the govern- 
ment expeditions as “ volunteeis.” 

Touching the collection of ivory, I learnt that since the 
appearance of the Khartum traders the elephants, previously 
hunted only for their flesh and fat, were eagerly pursued, being 
mostly captuied in pitfalls, rarely attacked with the speai. The 
tusks were always brought to the local chief, from whom they 
were bought up by the agents at the zeribas. But such were 
the prevailing relations that the natives profited little by the 
trade, which chiefly benefited the Nubians, who in some cases 
hunted themselves, forcing natives familiar with the haunts of 
the animals to act as guides. 

At first Makaraka Land itself yielded large quantities of 
ivory ; ^ but the herds formerly so numerous have been greatly 
reduced, and at the time of my visit most of the ivory sent from 
this province to Khartum was drawn from Kalika and the Niam- 
Niam lands, where a tusk fetched two small iron shovels {)nelot), 
some ten copper finger-rings and a couple of handfuls of glass 
beads. 

The tusks aie sorted according to their size, a classification 
which pays less regard to quality than to weight. Six qualities 
are distinguished • — 

I Damt)', the largest up to ten feet long, conveyed by alternate 
squads of four to six carriers. 

2. perfectly pure ivory always carried by the 
strongest men. 

3. Ddliar-brinji, good quality, but small tusks, each weighing 
about 15 rotls (100 rotls = no lbs.). 

4. Bakr, weighing from five to ten rotls, or two or three do 
the load. 

5. Klinjeh, the smallest tusks, a bundle of seven to nine to the 
load. 

6. Mashvmsh, bad ivory, that has been long in the ground or 
the water, or else damaged by sun and rain, and mostly calcined 
though still possessing a market value 

^ According to Bahit Agha 500 ele- yeai ; but in the Inst few years the number 
phants were formeily captured every fell to not more than ten. 
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The enormous desl.rucl.ion of elephants to supply the civilized 
world with ivory is shown by the calculation that in the twenty 
years from 1856 to 1876, Afiica supplied Europe on an average 
with 1,500,000 lbs. of ivory annually, besides 250,000 lbs. expoi ted 
to India, and about 150,000 to America, leprescnting altogether, 
at least, 5 1,000 elephants ! ^ How long can this slaughter last, 
to furnish such articles as billiard balls, umbrella handles, piano 
notes, &c ? 

And what unspeakable miseries of every kind inflicted on 
millions of wretched natives directly or indirectly through the 
ivory trade itself ! If only the moans and groans and heartfelt 
agony could be heard that have been caused by a single tusk 
in its wanderings for thousands of miles before it reaches 0111 
workshops ! 

During my first stay in Kabayiindi, the Zandeh Piince, 
Indimma’s brother Ringio, spoken of by Schweinfurth in his 
Heart of Africa, was absent collecting ivniy for the govern- 
ment amongst his kindred, the Bombeh tribe. But he was now 
back, and I called upon him in his pleasant cpiaiters beyond the 
river Mense. I found him an intelligent-looking, robust negro 
about forty years old, courteous in his demeanour, and 
evidently anxious to pass for a ‘‘cultivated” Nubian. 

Ringio had formerly been in the service of John Pethcrick, 
who took him to Khartum,where he became quite familiar with 
the Arabic dialect current in Sudan. Then he found employ- 
ment in the zeribas, where, thanks to his accurate knowledge 
of the Nubians and negroes, he commanded as “ dragoman ” 
considerable influence with his Bombeh fellow-countrymen 
Through him were carried on not only the ivory trade, but all 
relations between these natives and the Egyptian authorities. 

With Ringio I discussed the possibility of reaching the 
Jebel Baglnse, with which he and his Bombehs were acquainted. 
But his report was far from encouraging Since the death of 
the Nubian, Abd ess-Ssamad,® who had guided Schweinfurth to 

^ W Westendoip, Mittheilungen- of “ See Ernest Maruo’s Reise in dei 
the Hamburg Geographical Society, AgypUschen Aqiiatonalprovinn und in 
r®73-79' Kordofan. 
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King Munsa’s in Mangbattu Land, the Niam-Niam tribes of 
the Baginse distiict were at open warfaie with the zeiibas, then 
territory being distant accoiding to Ringio five days from 
Kabay^ndi — three to Sheikh Ansea’sand thence two to Baginse 



BOMDEH (nIAM-HIAM NEGRO) 


Recently the Egyptian troops weie said to have driven ^the 
Bombeh chiefs to the wilderness, fi gesh, or “ to the grap, as 
they say Hence for an excursion to Banginse Ringio consideied 
an escort of fifty soldiers and a number of the Bombehs settled 
near Kabayendi as indispensable. 


X 
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In the hand of one of Ringio’s men I noticed the naked 
blade of a beautifully wrought knife shaped like that which King 
Munsa in Scliweinfuith’s portrait is holding like a sceptre. My 
curiosity was immediately aroused, the more so that I had 
heard that Ringio had in one of his huts a regular museum of 
antikas" In Egypt, Nubia and consequently Negro Land 
anhka means everything that travelleis are in the habit of 
collecting, from a mummy to a beetle preserved in spirits of 
wine. I would have gladly visited the “ museum ; ” but all my 
leading questions Ringio met- with evasive answers, and the 
treasuiesofMangbdttu Landand theNiam-Niam conn try remained 
to me a closed book. I was fain to be satisfied with the present 
of a leopard skin, a brand new Bombeh shield, and a Mangbattu 
robe of baik eloth. 

Although anxious to be again on the move, I decided to 
await the arrival of the Egyptian officer whom Major Front, 
governor of Ladd, was reported to have despatched on a tour 
of inspection to the zeribas and who had' already reached Wandi, 
Meantime I put in order the .suiwcys of my first ciiculai 
journey, woikcd out the various measurements and began the 
constiuction of a map. But my labouns were inteiruptcd by 
frequent attacks of fever, which confined me to my angaicb. 

The monotony of our present existence was somewhat 
relieved by the visits of the captain .of the regular troops, an 
eldeily Tuik, under whom I made steady progress in Arabic, 
He showed some inteiest in our European ways which I en- 
deavoured to explain to him in broken Aiabic ; and as he was 
fond of gardening, I gave him some of my seeds, all of which to 
my delight soon sprang up. Radishes sown before my first tour 
had in twenty days grown to the size of a walnut, and were now 
much relished 

His officers told me many things about the still flourishing 
slave-trade, which the Mudtr Bahit Agha not only tolerated, 
but even himself actively carried on On his last journey he 
was reported to have taken forty young negroes and three pretty 
slave-girls to Ladd, where they were sold on his account. But 
to us Europeans these gentxy pretended to _bc all zeal in the 
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suppression of the illicit traffic, especially if they knew wc had 
diicct relations with the dreaded Gordon Pasha. 

On my next tour Kopp, who continued to .suffer from fever 
and dysentery, was to remain in Kabaydudi, hunting and collect- 
ing round about My household now comprised four servants, 
at whose head was the Nubian, Ahmed, promoted with increased 
pay after the dismissal of the uniuly Mohammed. Jadeyn, a 
stiong Abukaya, eighteen years old, whom I had received from 
Fadl AllMi, attended to the heavy manual work of the household, 
while the little Morjan was initiated by myself to the nicer 
duties of the valet de chambre. Although still a mere child, he 
was apt and intelligent,-very quick and inquisitive, and kept his 
tougue going all day long. 

On the other hand my donkey-boy, Abu Homar, "Father of 
the ass," as I dubbed him, was “gifted "with quite a phenomenal 
density of intellect. I still needed two lads who could only be 
obtained by purchase, or, what came much to the same thing, by 
gift. In either case they would be slaves, regular payment for 
services icndered being out of the question under present social 
conditions, I had frequently applied to Bahit Agha, but the 
unreasonable fear that through me the attention of the govern- 
ment would be drawn to the illegal slave-tiade in his province 
prevented him from granting my request, By adopting this 
course he supposed be could blind my eyes m this matter ; 
but he reckoned without his host, and I was soon convinced 
that if not worse Bahit was certainly not less guilty than his 
colleagues 

Meantime Mohammed Efendi Mdhir, the officer despatched 
from Ladd, had passed through Kabayendi on his tour of in- 
spection through Makaraka Land and the zcribas ih the R61 
basin. I accordingly pushed forward the pieparations for 

MY SECOND CIRCULAR JOURNEY, 

which lasted from April 8th to April 28th, 1877, and which was 
mainly confined to the Bombeh and Abakd territories, My 
caravan comprised ten carriers, my servants Jaddyn and Abu 
Homar, besides a third lad who, like the two slave-giils who had 

X 2 
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to iDtcparc tlic kis/v, was "bon owed” from the household of 
the absent FacU Allah. Kopp remained behind with Ahmed 
and Morjan. 

My intention was to make my way thiough the Bombeh 
tenitory to Sheikh Ansca’s, and thence to Mount Baginsc 
retuining by another route to Kabaydndi. But there was no 
time to be lost if I hoped to reach Riind or Mdirfi soon enough 
to join the expedition which I was informed Abd Allah Abii 
Sed was about to lead into the Kalaka distiicL 

On the first day we marched three and a half hours, at fiist 
along the windings of the Khor Mense, and then through low 
open scrub and the papyrus swamp Mindi, which soon biought 
us to the first Bombeh villages. We pas.scd the night at Sheikh 
Gundo’s, and were detained next day by a heavy thundeistoim 
and heavy downpours. Having brought no cook, I had to look 
after my own catsine, which throughout the tiip consisted of 
maccaroni, iicc, white beans, and looultry, of which there was 
everywhere an abundance. Jaddyn’s finst attempt to cook a 
meal under my inspection could scarcely be called a success, 
When the tough bird and equally hard maccaroni were served 
up, I realized in silent resignation the full value of an “ accom- 
plished cJiefR 

Continuing our march next day, we reached the village of the 
Bombeh chief Nguku near the Khor Men.sc, here fringed by a 
broad belt of magnificent ti’opical vegetation — mighty foiest 
trees with leafy ciowns and stems entwined by the cable-like 
coils of creeping plants overshadowing the river-bed, and seldom 
penetrated by a sunbeam ; elsewhere a luxurious growth of 
acanthus and bracken covering a neb vegetable humius, which 
had escaped the devouring prairie fires. The prospect altogethei 
forcibly reminded me of the umbrageous woodlands and avenues 
so graphically described by Schweinfurtli 

This district is thickly peopled by the Bombehs, whose little 
groups of habitations followed continuously along the route, 
Their huts, in many respects resembling those of the Niam- 
Niams, are more carefully constructed than amongst the eastern 
negro tribes. For the substructuie they utilise the hard hillocks 
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of the termites {Tennes niordnx), from vvhicli they quarry toleiably 
uniform blocks about a foot thick, and quite impervious to the 
lain 

Sheikh Ngiiku was not very friendly, not only refusing to 
supply any cai tiers, but limiting his ethnographic contiibutions 
to a solitary antelope skin {Aiitilopc sempta) But for my prompt 
intervention his churlishness would have been rewarded with a 
vigorous hiding by the Dongolans. By sunset the ten carrieis 
wcie produced, a proof that the fear of the lash is often requiied 
to bring the negro to a sense of duty. 

Amongst the Bombehs I noticed a pronounced preference for 
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red, which was freely applied to face and breast They con- 
stantly went about with their beautifully plaited shields and 
several spears, or else the pingah, a knife of peculiar form used 
as a dart. They produced quite a warlike effect, improved by 
the absence of the artificial haii -dressing which I had observed 
amongst Ringio’s people at Kabayendi. The hair is simply 
divided into thin skein-hke tresses and mostly worn long. 

The men wear a coarse bark cloth made of the uro'itigma, the 
women an apron of foliage, besides a heavy load of iion imgs 
and other ornaments. A large blue angular glass bead is often 
seen on both sexes. As spoils of the chase the men deck them- 
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selves with the skin of Anfilope scyipta, and of the beautiful 
Colobus ape, the former hanging from the shoulder, the kttei 
on the back fastened round the hips, A rcmaikable ornament 
are the hoi ns of the Madoqua antelope attached by a thong to 
the forehead and producing a very striking effect. 

The Bombeh villages weie here surrounded by crescent-shaped 
beds, banked up and over a yard wide, which were broken only 
by the tracks leading to the huts, and which were planted with 
maize, pumpkins, tobacco, and various vegetables. 

On April loth, after crossing a small torrent we ascended a 
using-ground, where I beheld the first Abakd villages, encom- 
passed by durra and maize plantations Here came the un- 
pleasant news that we had strayed from the direct road to 
Ansea’s. Under the guidance of an Abaka, who was prevented 
from bolting by being deprived of his spear, we letraced our 
steps north-westwaids to a small zeriba where I was greeted by 
H assail, my Nubian guide on our first circular trip. This station 
lay near the village of the Abakd sheikh, Tomdya, whither the 
scat of government was aftcrwaids removed and named from 
him. 

Continuing our north-westerly course we entered a hilly tract 
intersected by many glens and depressions, and strewn with 
numerous boulders, while to the east rose the cone which I had 
already passed on the way from Kudurma to Sheikh Amusel’s. 
Here we had to cross a series of torrents, all flowing to the Aire, 
and all fringed with zones of luxuriant vegetation. By noon we 
1 cached the Khor Mantua, whose limpid waters were here 
collected in a stony basin overshadowed by a rich growth of 
large trees festooned with long creepers. 

But the guides proved untrustworthy, and we failed to find the 
Abaka settlements ; so to prevent any further wanderings up and 
down the wilderness I ordered a halt at the further side of the 
Khor LangnA. While preparing our temporary huts we noticed 
in the distance vultures and kites wheeling in wide circles, but 
always returning to a ceitain point, where our people concluded 
a buffalo or some other large animal had fallen. Later some of 
tliem went in search of the quarry, and in a few hours brought 
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back the upper half of an antelope already in a putrid state In 
fact It was so “ high ” that the horns, which I wanted to secure, 
were easily removed from the sockets, where the worms were at 
work Yet the carcase, brain, and all, was eagerly devoured by 
our hungry people. 

Here we were in a very inhospitable region infested by 
leopards, one of whom had in fact fallen on and paitly consumed 
our antelope. So I had watch-fires kept up round about the 
camp during the night, the first I had passed in an African 
wilderness far from any human habitations. 

Next morning our Abakd guides were “had up,” one of whom 
had undoubtedly led us astray, and had already made the acquaint- 
ance of my stick. On being questioned both of them declared 
that they did not know the road to Ansed’s. But suspecting 
that they were lying through desire to get back, I kept them by 
me, their arms having already been removed. In any case I was 
determined to push foiward, and shortly before breaking up 
camp one of our escort announced that he knew the way In 
ten minutes we reached a gneiss plateau commanding a wide 
prospect towards the cast and north, and at a distance of about 
eight miles I fancied I recognized the mountains at ICudilrma’s, 
which was confirmed by our followers. I was aware that from 
that point Ansea’s was distant a good day’s march, and there 
weie surely people in Kudurma’s who could conduct me thither. 
So we at once set out for Kudurma’s, which was soon reached. 

The country traversed resembled that of the previous day — a 
hilly steppe with tall grass and few trees mteisected by 
numerous torrents paitly running out in swamps, partly fringed 
by a rich vegetation, and flowing north or north-east to the upper 
course of the R61. That there was no lack of game was evident 
from the nightly concert of predatory beasts, and from a herd of 
buffaloes quietly grazing on the slopes of a hill. 

We were now four days out, and had only reached Kudurma’s, 
whereas I had calculated to be at Ansea’s in three days. A 
violent storm kept me awake during the night, and at sunrise 
everything was still enveloped in thick mist. Nevertheless we 
were able to proceed, but still failed to reach Ansea’s that day. 
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After following a north-westerly course for some houis, I was 
persuaded by our people to trend northward at the Khor Aggu, 
m order to leach the settlement of the AbalcEi chief, Babira 
Ansea’s was declared to be loo far off, and these lazy Dongolans 
assured me that even with the greatest effoits we could not 
possibly get there till after sunset 

Despite my impatience to visit Ansea’s and Mount Baginse I 
was not soiry for the opportunity to see the Abaka villages. 
We weie rapidly leaving the mountainous and hilly region, and 
Gulusmayembe was now the only eminence that lay on our 
routc. Brushwood was the prevailing vegetation on the broad 
plain, which was traversed in every imaginable direction by the 
narrow belts of dark vegetation fringing the banks of the water- 
courses I was delighted with these “ galleries,” or leafy 
avenues overshadowing the nvei beds, and was especially sui- 
prisecl at the aspect of the Khor Aire, where the traveller 
descends as by a flight of steps down to the deep channel fed 
by innumerable little spiings filtering through the ground. The 
stieam winds away over the gneiss rocks, which in the lainy 
.season, must form magnificent lapids flanked by impcnctiablc 
walls of tangled growths, which wcic pierced only by the tracks 
leading down to the waterside The giandcur and wealth of this 
vegetation, the fulness and variety of arboiesccnt forms, pre- 
sented a picture of unexpected loveliness, w'hich wove a spell 
round me like the charm of some fairy talc. Such vistas arc 
beyond all description, and I doubt whether the most skilful 
limner could reproduce the exquisite beauty of this marvel- 
lous spot, veiled as it was in a mysterious mantle of dark 
verduie. 

As the sun stood high in the firmament we entered Babiia’s 
village, where, as usual, every legged creature turned out to 
inspect the strangers. Konfo, the chiefs .agent, had to look 
after us, and to my share fell a " pullet ” and a pot of honey, 
the caterer taking care to reward himself by a long pull at the 
whisky bottle, which completely extinguished the little spark of 
reason he was endowed with Neither dragomans nor earners 
got anything to eat, and Sheikh Babira was not to be seen. But 
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by dint of threats and bluster I got the villagers to produce 
what was needed. 

Next morning another trial of patience — no carriers 1 Those 
engaged at Kudurma’s had gone back, and I was fain to wait 
for fresh hands. The dejected Konfo, having slept off his 
drunken fit, came with many fine words on his lips, and promised 
everything, positively everything. There was nothing for it but 
to master my wrath, and practise a fresh lesson in patience, the 
first and last, and most indispensable condition of successful 
travel in Africa. Konfo assured me with solemn oaths that by 
sunrise the carriers would be there. Sunrise came but no 
carriers. On my threatening terrible consequences, they were 
however hunted up and dropped in one by one 

At last I got away and after a five hours’ march reached 
Ansea’s settlement. Long years of intercourse with the Nubian 
conquerors had not failed to influence Aiisea, who showed an 
evident desire to make himself agreeable. In his “ Dongolamania,” 
he despised the simplicity of the native costume, and strutted 
about with greasy fez and filthy turban. 

In my spacious quarters my first questions were on the .subject 
of Mount Baginse ; unfortunately my worst feais were confirmed 
by Ansea, and I was apparently led astray by Rihdn Agha and 
Ringio, who had advised me to visit Ansea in order by his aid to 
reach Baginse, supposed to be only two days’ march distant. But 
Ansea professed complete ignorance of any such place. I had 
assumed that on Schweinfurth’s map the Abakd settlements had 
been placed too far north, and allowed myself to be talked into this 
trip to Ansea’s. The disenchantment was extremely unpleasant ; 
but there was no help for it, as it was next to impossible to get 
any trustworthy information on positions or distances from the 
negroes or even from the Nubians. 

While entering my itinerary and writing up my journal, I 
found my half-opened hut encircled by a group of natives, who 
were contemplating the fair-skinned stranger with undisguised 
curiosity and interchange of commentaries as they circulated 
the bottle of diluted spirits to which I had treated them. The 
chief, whose partiality for strong drinks I had already heard of in 
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Kabayiindi, conducted himself with inaikcd propiiety, slowly 
sipping his “spiiits and water” out of a qar'a or gouid. Before 
dunking, however, he took a few vigorous pulls at Ins pipe, his 
attendant fiist tin listing a tuft of fibrous bast into his mouth, 
doubtless as a piccaution against nicotine poisoihngd 

The preparation of a little Abaka vocabulary and gcogiaphical 
inquiry kept me occupied a few days. My collections also 
received many welcome additions, far which Ansea was rewarded 
wifh cotto|i stuffs, copper, all kinds of beads, and the much 
beloved whisky The day after our arrival we had a giand 
feast, to which rny host contributed a sheep, which was roasted 
whole on the spit and made quite a savoury dish 

Ansca’s village comprised about a hunched huts,, his own group 
being distinguished both by the size of the dwellings and the 
greater care bestowed on the granaries. To do him a^courtesy I 
sent for his wives, to make them some presents. But what was 
my surprise when they kept sti earning up, ten, twenty, thnty, 
and the harem not yet exhausted ! Under these circumstances I 
declined the responsibility of distributing the gifts, a risky 
matter at best, and simply handed over to theii lord and maslcr 
a quantity of beads as a collective prc.scnt foi his wives. 

Like so many of their neighbours, the AbalcA women wcai a 
hp ornament, which in their case consists of a polished and 
pointed cone of clear quartz inserted in the upper lip, and in- 
creasing in size with their age. I saw some no less than aai inch 
thick and nearly two inches long. The neck also is encased in a 
gorget composed of four wide flat iings, assmedly a most 
uncomfoi table adornment. At the same time their “costume” 
is limited to an apron of foliage supplemented by countless iron 
or copper rings on arms, legs, neck and breast. They are how- 
ever inured to these burdens from infancy, and I noticed some of 
Ansea’s “ olive branches,” who could scarcely walk, yet who 
already wore on wiists and ankles from fifteen to twenty small 
but solid iron rings. 

^ So also von Heughn: “The round all the smohe mint pass, &c.” Seise in 
or pear-shaped calabash js filled with the das Gebiet des Weisseu Nils, p. 148 
hemp-lihe fihiesof .£r»itrf«rthioughwhjch 
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Amongst the Abakai men tlieic weie many athletic figures. 
Like the Bombehs they also wear baik-cloth garments. Ansca 
gave me a sample for my collection, coarse and dark-coloured, 
and not to be compared with the fine, soft mbitgu manufactured 
in Buganda. The Abakas shave the hair round the forehead 
and high above the neck, the rest being allowed to hang down 
all round in small plaited tresses ; the effect is that of a wig 
worn on a bald pate. 

Of weapons I noticed lances of simple structure and various 
sizes, besides bows and arrows, the latter exactly like those of 
the Moius and carried in a basket-like quiver suspended from the 
shoulder. The arrows used in warfare are poisoned Many of 
both sexes pierce the edge of the car with as many as fifteen holes 
thiough which they pass long straws ; I have even seen a string 
of small white beads inserted and passed fiom hole to hole 
round the outer rim The deep brown complexion of the 
Abakds, which under the blue sky looks black, comes very neai 
the shade of the castein negro peoples.- 

Two days after my arrival, that is on April i6th, I left Sheikh 
Ansca with the intention of pushing farther south and thus 
leaching Baginse. Advancing m the direction of the settlement 
of the Mundh chief, Gaboldggo, we found the country south of 
Ansea's a unifoimly level or slightly lolling praiiie, the only 
prominent landmark being the wooded twin-pcaked Embe We 
marched four hours 111 a soutli-eastei ly direction befoie reaching 
the Mundu huts, which were here grouped in small hamlets 
visible on both sides of the road in the tall herbage between bush 
and trees 

The Mundu territory stretches south and east as far as the 


^ Bugavda, the jiroperfoim of Uganda. 
King Mtesa’s empiie. See Rev. R P. 
Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda, London, 
18S9 

3 The Abakas speak a dialect closely 
resembling that of the Bongos. Many 
words aie lilce, 01 the same as, those of 
the Bongo vocabulary in Schweinfurth’s 
Lingiiistische Ergebnisse, and the lan- 


guage should perhaps be gi craped with 
those of the Mittu peoples (Maine, Ptter- 
matin’s RLUhelhingen, 1S75) In a 
communication of August 3rd, 1SS3, 
Emin Pasha speaks of the Abakas as 
intiudcis from the noilh-west, and afiili- 
ates them to the Golos and Lubas of the 
Bahr el-Ghazal region. — K. B. 
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Khor Torre, bordering westwards on the Niam-Niams and south- 
wards on the Abukaya-oigigas, while in the east the depressions 
watered by the Torre and its affluents aie occupied by Makaiaka 
settlements. The Mundu domain covers a total area which may 
be approximately estimated at 1000 square miles. 

Arriving about noon at Sheikh Balabi’s we halted, as I had 
been seized with a feverish chill, and felt so languid, that I could 
scarcely wait while the requba was being prepared for my re- 
ception. I was also toimented with a raging thirst which was 
allayed by four tumblers of tea. I found tea altogether my best 
support. Before starting in the morning I usually took two 
tumblers with a few Khartum biscuits and the same quantity 
on reaching camp after everything was arranged for the night. 
This was gieatly enjoyed and generally followed by a frugal 
evening meal between five 01 six o’clock. 



From Bdlabi’s we proceeded to Gaboldggo’s, whose village lay 
fourteen miles to the south-south-east. Between the rocky 
Mounts Gunduku and Bageda the eye sweeps over an extensive 
plain, where the groups of Mundd huts are everywhere visible 
for miles and miles. Much time, however, was lost in crossing 
several papyrus swamps and rivulets. I still felt feverish, and 
was very glad of a little rest and sleep on my angareb, while the 
requba was being got ready. 

From Gobolbggo I endeavoured to glean some information 
about Baginse, Luckily the carriers caused some delay, for a 
regular ague now declared itself, so that a continuation of the 
journey was not to be thought of. I passed the day dozing on 
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my angareh, utterly indiffeient to everything going on round 
about me Anyhow the distance was not great to the next station, 
that of the Mundu chief, Khalifa, and I calculated on starting 
next morning in time to reach the place if possible before the 
fever made any progress. 

It was a four hours’ march m the direction from north-west to 
south-east, and the road was again obstructed by swamps thickly 
overgrown with papyrus reeds. About midway we passed a 
colony of Abakas, who have here settled down in the midst of 
the Mundu people. Fortunately we reached Sheikh Khalifa’.s 
before the shivering fit completely masteied me, and I even had 
time to write out a clean copy of my jottings by the wayside. 
The ague never left me for the rest of the journey back to 
Kabayendi. Fortunately the attacks always came on in the 
afternoon, so that by the next moining I felt myself strong 
enough to continue the journey. In my case travelling in the 
afternoon did not seem advisable, for at this time thundei clouds 
appeared as regularly as my returning ague fit, and they were 
accompanied with torrents of rain. 

Sheikh Khalifa guided us to the petty chief Angui’s village, 
which lay ten miles to the south-east of his residence. Since 
ray visit to Ansea, I had adopted this plan of getting the chiefs 
to escort us ftom village to village, in order to avoid being again 
led astray, and losing so much time wandering about the track- 
less wilderness. Our appearance at Angui’s produced a kind of 
panic amongst the people, all of whom, young and old, would 
have bolted but for the intervention of Khalifa, whose soothing 
words restoied confidence to the community. Before dusk set 
in we were on excellent terms, and we were able to continue orir 
route in peace for Chief Wadahmed’s ' settlement, which lay 
thirteen miles farther on. 

Situated on the slope of a small rocky eminence, surrounded 
by durra fields and interspersed with large trees, this group of 
habitations presented a very pretty picture but I was unfortu- 
nately so troubled with the ague, that I was unable to take the 


^ A coiruption of Ahincfi^ 
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slightest interest in our surroundings. My weakness was such 
that it requiied the gicatest effort to take half a dozen steps ; I 
had no relish for my food, and was unable to ictain the little I 
could take When released from the shivers I was devoured bv 
an unquenchable thirst, tea still remaining my best friend ; but I 
also found relief in chewing a little of our sour apricot paste and 
drinking water, keeping up my stiength with a few spoonfuls of 
soup, the preparation of which I was able to superintend fiom 
my angareb. 

A three hours’ march to the north-east lay between Wod 
Ahmed’s and Tendia’s The road, passing close to the small 
Mount Abigi on the left, tiaversed several brooks and swamps, 
the most noteworthy being the Khor Kochu, which swept lound 
from the east, twice crossing our track. We were received by 
Sheikh B^doS at the little station which continues to bear the 
name of liis predecessor, Tendia. From Sheikh Khalifa’s I might 
have taken a more direct road, and saved several days by avoid- 
ing this southern roundabout route, But I was anxious to 
gather some information regarding the southern districts, in the 
hope of healing something about Mount Bagin.se. But I every- 
where found an incredible ignoiance prevailing amongst the 
natives regarding even their “next-door neighbours” To my 
reiterated questions came the everlasting response , Ges/i I Gesh ! 
“ Grass, nothing but grass ! ” ^ 

I was detained by the fever two days at Tendia’s, after which 
the short journey of seven miles north-eastwards to the Mundu 
chief Ringio’s, took nearly three hours. 

I was yearning to get back to Kabay^ndi, where I hoped by 
careful nursing and a long rest, to shake off the troublesome ague. 
From Ringio’s to the zeriba it was a long day’s march, with no 
habitations along the route. We went at a rapid pace, and with- 
out stopping, to the Khor Torre, the path lying through a 
somewhat monotonous scrubby distiict, varied with a few open 
tracts But the Torre was too swollen to be ciossed, and we had 
to wait till the freshet had subsided I yielded to the inevitable, 

^ Indian scliolais will be struct, by the blance of this woid to the Uidii 
enrions though puiely accidental lesein- gh&s, “glass,” “foddei.” 
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and had a giass hut got ready at once. In a few hours however, 
the people came and reported that they had discovcied a place 
where the sticam could be forded, asking my consent to continue 
the journey. But 1 refused, fearing to be overtaken by an access 
of fever bcfoie reaching Kabaycndi, the exact distance of which 
I did not know, and could not rely on the statements cf the 
negroes So I remained in my little grass hut, wheie the ague 
leturncd with pitiles.s punctuality about three o’clock in the 
afternoon 

During the night it began to rain and the water soon tiicklecl 
through at several places, threatening to soak my couch , so I 



A BUFFALO SCARE 


sat up covered with my mackintosh and holding an umbrella in 
my hand At times the drip, drip lessened, and 1 was hoping to 
get a little sleep, when a fresh trouble banished all thought of 
rest. In the nairow space I was unable to extend the nainnsteh 
or mosquito net, and the winged pests, also seeking shelter from 
the rain in my little hut, dispelled the last hope of gathering some 
strength for the next day I consequently welcomed the grey 
dawn, though the sky was still overcast by heavy clouds which 
discharged a fine drizzle on the fire that the shivering natives 
were struggling hard to keep alight. 

In the early moining I aroused my attendants from their 
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envied slumbers, and llicy soon got icady a hot cup of tea, a 
beverage which can perhaps be best appreciated in an Afiican 
grass hut after a rainy night. Now the rain abated consider- 
ably, and gave us no further double in our passage acioss the 
Torre. 

While the things were being got ovei I remained in the hut, 
and when all was ready went down to the ford I found the 
people groping their way across and often sinking to the thigh, 
as they held on by a kind of “ suspension bridge,” which how- 
ever lay from one to three feet under the water, being formed of 
the overhanging branches of a laigc tree growing athwart the 
stream and plaited together with a tangle of roots and withes 
By the sharp boughs and branchlcts their feet got torn and 
scratched ; but I managed to escape with a thorough wetting, by 
following close behind a carder, who found some support for 
the hands in the far-spreading limb.s of the trees fringing the 
banks. 

The donkey and a saddlc-ox had to swim acro.ss a little highei 
up, and in about an hour we wcie fairly started on the last stage 
of the route to Kabaydncli, which still ran in a norlh-castcily 
direction, In front of us theic .still lay a swampy depression, and 
my earners as usual going forward, had already reached the 
opposite rising ground some thousand yards ahead of me. In 
the swamp I kept along the margin of the deeper water at the 
heels of two men, who brushed aside or trod down the papyrus 
reeds. By walking on the sedgy vegetation thus lodged you may 
often get over almost with dry feet. Both of my servants had 
also crossed the swamp with the rifles, and stood a few yards 
ahead as I still plodded heavily over the downtrodden papyrus 
masses. Suddenly a peculiar crashing noise struck my car on 
the left, and before I could look round two magnificent buffaloes 
tore furiously by between me and the servants, and in a twinkle 
were again out of sight. They came and went so rapidly 
that it was scarcely possible to follow the incident with the 
eye. 

About noon I got a distant view of the zeriba which was 
reached in another half hour ; here I was warmly greeted by 
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Kopp, who just then felt thoioughly well. Thus ended my 
second circular tour, which had lasted twenty days, duiing which 
I covered a distance of i8o miles Consideiing the wretched 
state of my health, this may be regaided as a tolerably good 
result. 



nUFFAI.C HORNS 



Etpeclition to Kalald— Picpai!ition of the Specimens — Kopp's Illncss—Tliii'd Ciiciihr 
Tour— The Nfakaiakn Chief, Bah, an Afiican Falslall— Mnliifailous Names for 
Speai-heacls — Supeislitions and Incantations— Dali Kebir — The Makarakas— 
loiuney inton upted— From the "Lillie ” Makniakn Zeiiba to W.indi— Fiom 
VVantli to the Fejilus— Chief Bandna — Return to Kabnyentli — FadI Allali’s Death 
in Ladd— Gland Funeial Obsequies — Kopp succumbs to Dysentery — Baliit Agiia’s 
Line of Action — Carousing with Merissa and ICungo— Burial Rites of the Negioes 
— Prelimmaiies of my Journey to Kalaka — The whole Fighting Resources of 
Maltaiaka Land summoned for an Expedition to the Bahr Ghazal. 

M y journey to Ansea’s and the Mundu country, which had 
been rendered so fatiguing by ray illness, was followed by 
a period of compaiative rest and comfort in Kabay^ndi. But 
although the fever soon disappeared, it was followed by oedema 
of the feet, caused by want of nourishment and sudden waste 
of the tissues, which in a few days pulled me down tremendously, 
and for .some time caused much inconvenience. 

During the first days a good deal of time was lost in re- 
ceiving the visits of the officials, Rihdn Aglia, Mohammed 
Efendi, and other Residents who came to congratulate me on 
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my retuin. During my absence the old Egyptian, Mulazim 
Mohammed Efcncli, had provided Kopp with an excellent 
cuisine, and now continued daily to supply us with a sub- 
stantial midday meal; the laige icd and white radishes and 
lettuces raised from my seeds in his garden were a great treat 
Having myself so greatly benefited by them, I presented him 
with all the other seeds I had bi ought with me fiom Euiope 

It was my intention to join the expedition, which was yearly 
sent beyond the liver Kibbi to Kalika Land All necessary 
preliminaries had been arranged in wilting by Bahit, and the 
“plan of campaign ” settled in the course of long conveisations 
with Fadl AlMh and llihan Agha The expedition was led 
by Mohammed Abu Sed, who had resided at Rimo as ad- 
ministiator of the zeribas in South Makaiaka Land. 

Anxious to get back in time for this expedition, I had 
lequested the officens, befoic setting out on my second circulai 
tour, to let me know at once when all the prcparation-s were 
completed, and tljc numerous carriens and escort assembled 
They assured me that there would be plenty of time to return 
from Ansca’.s before Abh Sed could be ready to start Now, 
however, I learnt to my deep regret that he had actually gone 
off during iny absence, thus thwarting my desire to explore 
a legion that had never yet been visited by any European. 
Mohammed Efcncli confidentially informed me that the affair 
was purposely so arranged, foi fear something unpleasant 
might happen to me. In point of fact, the expedition was 
nothing more nor less than an organized plundering raid with 
all its vicissitudes and horrors. 

In Kabay^ndi my first care was devoted to the arrangement 
and preservation of my collections. All the leather and skins 
in the tents belonging to my former specimens I found covered 
with mould ; but sun and fresh air soon purified what had 
been damaged by confinement in the stuffy cabins. It took 
more trouble to protect from the ubiquitous and all-penetrating 
grubs the horns, of which I had just brought back two loads. 
At first I tried a thorough scrubbing of the roots with a 
strong wash of shiuta (red pepper). But in a few days I found 
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to my dismay that the tenacious little pests wcic quietly bouiig 
away as if nothing had happened, and scarcely a single pair 
of horns remained uninjured. 

I was specially put out at the harm done to a superb paii 
of buffalo horns, which Rihan Agha had given me, and whidr 
were as if larded on the reverse flat suifacc by the maggots 
projecting from numcious little holes. I was afraid I should 
have to throw the specimens away , but before doing so wished 
to make another essay to see whether it might not be possible 
to extirpate the voracious little vermin in some other way 
I exposed the horns to a tolerably high temperature and dense 
smoke ovci a fire kept constantly binning in the requha^ throw- 
ing in some grass to make the smoke still more stifling, This 
process seemed effective, and when the hoi ns were thoroughly 
heated and all the fat in the sockets conveitcd to dripping, I 
found the grubs that had not escaped “ciemnlcd” in theii 
cells. Subsequently the same procc.ss was applied successfully 
to fresh specimens. 

On May 2nd I began to take regular meteorological obsciva- 
tions. Since my return the rains had abated, although at first 
the skies weie mostly overcast. In the early moining the glass 
stood at about 68°F., rising at noon to 84° or 86°, and in the 
evening again falling to 72° or 73°. After May 9th the wcathci 
became steadily warmer, and no more rain clouds were now 
to be seen. With the weather my health also improved , I 
developed an abnormal appetite, and altogether felt stionger 
than before my illness. My household duties weie now varied 
with the WTiting up of my Makaraka itineraries, the computa- 
tions and construction of a map. 

Muldzim Mohammed Efendi frequently looked in, drank 
his little glass of mastic, and talked about European political 
and social relations, and all manner of subjects. His own 
knowledge of things was about nil, although he had been 
brought up in Cairo, had visited the Black Sea and the Russian 
coastlands. Still he had showed some love of learning, and 
frequently expressed his pleasure that we had come to relieve 
with our interesting conversation the wearisome monotony of 
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his residence in Ihc zeriba. This intercourse served on my 
pait as a pleasant exercise in the Arabic language. 

Natives of vaiious tribes came daily to the zeriba with their 
tiibute of corn for the government. The harvest had been 
abundant, and during my explorations I had myself witnessed 
the vast quantities of durra garnered by the natives. Never- 
theless, their reluctance to pay these contiibutions in kind was 
intelligible enough ; and to settle matters a few Nubian tioops 
had usually to be sent to the respective chiefs. 

About this time my attentive and clever little Morjdn received 
as an “apprentice” a well-fed and good-looking Moru lad. 

Since the beginning of the year we had received no almanacks 
which appeared to have been stopped in Khaitum , hence 
Easter and other movable feasts passed without any notice being 
lalcen of them. By regularly posting up my diaiy I hoped to 
keep my dates in order ; besides the Sundays were always 
known, although they had no influence on oui daily hie. Such 
associations had become mere reminiscences of former days, 
for what could a Sunday matter to any one in Makaraka 
Land ? 

For us, however. May nth was a red-lettei day, Rahan Agha 
having brought us a packet of letters from friends in Berlin and 
Khartum, and from Emin Pasha m Ladd, Certainly it was not 
all very pleasant reading ; nevertheless it was always an im- 
portant event for travellers to feel themselves after a long 
interval, again in touch with distant kindred. 

I now became seriously alarmed about Kopp, who suffered 
from continual relapses. His want of caution and the reckless 
way in which he transgressed against all the rules of health, as if he 
were strong enough to take any liberty with himself, had already 
caused me many uneasy and anxious hours. All warnings and 
recommendations to be caieful m his diet passed unheeded, and 
although since my return he had scarcely left his ajigayeb, and 
began himself to be a little concerned, still thcie was no reform 
in this respect. As he thought a change of air and of food might 
do him good, I allowed him to remove to Wandi. I considered 
it my duty again to take him to task, while at the same 
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time supplying him with tannin, opium pills, quinine, &c ; but I 
bid him farewell without much hope of his rccovciy. 

A renewed attack of fcvci about this time I got the bettci of 
with a dose of quinine; the result consideiably increased my 
confidence in this specific. 

Tt would have been a pure loss of time to lingei any longer in 
Kabayendi during the fine weather. I accordingly decided on 
another trip, engaged carriers, male and female seivants, packed 
up and concluded my correspondence which was sent thiough 
the head notary, Bash Katrb, to Kopp at Wandi and thence to 
Lado for Egypt and Europe 

THIRD CIRCULAR JOURNEY. 

{Makaraka Land, hlay 27 to June 14, 1877.) 

By dawn I was astir, <'ind the canicis and others also presented 
themselves punctually, all except the two gills who wcic required 
for the prepaiatiou of our tluna cakc.s. Hearing that they were 
detained thiough lack of a suilahlo cosUiino I sent them a piece 
of cotton, which .soon brought them forward, 'rwo of the lads 
shouklcicd the rifle.s, Abu Ilomai romainiHi by my .side with the 
pair of light Aiab shoes which I wore when wading through 
swamps and stream.s ; Morjun and Ahmed followed behind, the 
latter chaigcd to look after the young folk.s. 

Our first day’s loutc was directed towaid.s the .settlement of 
the distinguished Makaraka chief, Dali Soghair, that is, Dali 
“Junior.”'- I had already made Dali’s accpiaintancc in Kaba- 
yendi, and owing to his fondness for beer had christened him 
Abu Merissa. The route traversed an extensive stretch of 
cultivated land, where I noticed some laige fields planted with 
gourds Of these theie are several varictic.s, one of wliich had 
an excellent flavour ; but most of them arc of the “ bottle ” type, 
and aie used as vessels of diverse form and size. The seeds aie 
ground down and eaten, 

^ Literally the "smaller” In Egypt junior is the ‘‘ lesser” or “smaller,” a 
and Sudan youth is called the “little- senioi the “gieater,” that is, in yeais, 
ness” or “mmoiity” of age, hence a 
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After crossing the little Khor Endun we soon reached the 
Toire, which is heie twenty yards wide, and flows over a rocky 
bed eastwards to its confluence with the Yei. The passage was 
difficult, owing to the steep high bank leading down to sharp 
angular rocks irregularly projecting and causing some trouble to 
my donkey Twenty minutes beyond the Torre he the settle- 
ments of Sheikh Fongo, whose spacious farmstead produced a 
pleasant effect During our shoit halt heie I procured a little 
knife and a few unclosed copper rings from Kongo's wife Here 
also we obtained some poultry, and passed on towaids Dali’s 
zenba, which was visible about two miles to the south-east. 
Crossing the Khor Engafu, and passing numerous Makaraka 
villages dotted over the plain, we reached 
the residence of the Afiican "Falstaff,” 

Dali Junior. He came in person to wel- 
come me and place a leqnha at my service. 

It was a large roomy place, and recently 
erected, as shown by the still golden hue of 
the straw thatch ; in fact a spacious hut 
without partitions, thus giving free play to 
light and air, and also well sheltered by an 
enormous straw roof fiom sun and rain. 

Dali’s zenba was altogether one of the 
laigest I had anywhere seen in Negio Land 
Most of the huts were disposed along the 
enclosure, a fence of stakes and a thorny 
hedge, while in the large open central leg-rings of the .uaka - 
space stood the granaries {g^ign), my wumfn. 

reguba and a few huts set apart foi special purposes. 

Under the guidance of my stout host I took a tuin round his 
residence. The huts of the women and maidservants were 
small with low entiances, mud walls and bell-shaped roof, the 
living room being on the level of the ground or slightly raised 
above it. But very different m form and size were the houses of 
the chief, his son and a few others. The round outer mud wall 
is comparatively high, suggesting a more elevated story, and I 
found in fact that there the living room stood five feet above the 
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ground. A covered and wcll-sheltcicd space round the hut is 
formed by the large straw roof, which piojects beyond the walls 
to within a short distance of the ground. On one side a step 
leads to a steep passage rising to the upper pait of tire sustaining 
wall, and converted into a sort of staii.s by bits of branches 
fastened on the surface. The whole structuic somewhat 
resembled the approach to a lofty cattle-shed Owing to the 
deep pitch of the roof it is almost impossible to stand erect, so 
that you have to clamber up like a quadruped on all fours. 

Throwing open the door, which was made of thick reeds 
plaited together, Dali intioduced me to the mysterious gloom 
of his inner sanctum , How little the negro needs for comfort was 
shown by the "furniture,’’ to use rather a bold expiession, and 
by the owner’s stored-up trcasuies. In the dwelling of this 
wealthy and renowned chief all I saw was an angareb, several 
shields, {o\x^ fitngahs, or throwing knives, a few ordinary knives, 
a handful of spears, and, most highly piir.ed of all, an old 
double-barrelled gun. In the chiaroscuro of the feeble light 
let in through the door I further noticed a number of large 
baskets and huge pots containing the durra for brewing the 
beloved merissa. Like his Shakespearian prototype our black 
Falstaff enjoyed above all an unstinted supply of liquoi A 
small, clear space before the angareb served as a health for 
preparing the brew, which was kept in the vessels filling the 
upper story, while the doorless basement formed an empty 
vault given over to rats, termites, ants and all kinds of such 
“ small deer.” 

An attempt to visit a second hut of similar appearance was 
foiled by an intolerable stench,' which assailed nostrils and lungs 
as I began to clamber up on hands and feet. This I learnt was 
the storehouse for dried buffalo flesh ; but the pestiferous 
atmosphere of the place compelled me to beat a hasty retreat 
without inspecting its contents. Nevertheless my corpulent 
friend showed himself much flattered at the compliments I felt 
bound to bestow on the owner of all these treasures, and waddled 
along by my side in all the consciousness of gratified pride. 

After I got back to my own “ apartments,” my host paid me 
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a few return visits, at which he enjoyed his glass of spiiits and 
watei He was importunate enough in his demands for presents, 
but was himself extiemely close-fisted, so that it was as much as 
I could do to sccuic a few thiowing knives for my collection I 
had set my heart on getting possession of a beautiful dagger-likc 
knife with the large plate-shaped handle, which is characteristic 
of these Makaiaka weapons, and which in this case was specially 
oinamented by interwoven copper wire But all my elocpience 




Katikl, 



MAKARAKA SPEAR-HEADS. 


SaghoiJdi. 

Gollo. 

Kalepolo, 


supported by a tempting display of my own treasures failed to 
induce him to part with this masterpiece of the local metal 
industry. 

How all-important their weapons are for these negroes is 
evident enough from the multiplicity of names bestowed on 
their different kinds of spears according as they vary in form, 
size, number of spikes and other features. Amongst those 
mentioned to me were the following ■ pongi, akatalla, undugA, 
gollo, boddi, nangdia, kaldpold, bondu, sagboddi, unmAla, 
ambAve, usongo, mone, the large heavy elephant spears ; the long 
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narrow lancct-likc form ; minandc, ambini 'vvilh four spikes below 
the sharp angular head , ansaga with three spikes and katild 
with one , balibamba again of a clififcrcnt type, with four teeth, 
and so on 

It is interesting to notice the great wealth of terms developed 
by the Niam-Niam language, which is spoken by the Makaiakas 
Without refeiring to languages such as Arabic, which has a 
surpiising number of words for concrete concepts like horse, lion, 
cainel and others of paramount importance in the social system, 
we find even some of the ncgio tongues presenting similar 
analogies. Such are for instance the Bari and the Dinka, which 
possess a great number of names for the ox, according to its age 
sex, colour and other properties. 

At Dali’s I got some information on one of those deep-rooted, 
superstitious convictions which exercise such a large and often 
such a fatal influence on the lives of the nativc.s. Like most of 
the negro tubes stretching from the cast to the west coast, the 
Makarakas have also their “ lain-maker.” When anybody wants 
lain he applies to one of thc.se conjureus, and of coui.se heic as 
elsewhere “ put money in thy pui.se” is the first condition of 
success, Then the lain-makcr buries a vessel in the giound with 
such magic herbs as deadly nightshade and mandrake, after 
which lain is suie to come. This belief i.s universal, and my 
informer himself was firmly persuaded of it.s truth, mentioning 
a case in point within his own experience, when a five days’ rain 
was procured by such potent spells. 

At the same time I noticed that some of the Makarakas are 
thorough masters of jugglery, by means of which they are able 
to turn to profitable account the prevailing superstitions Thus, 
for instance, they effect miraculous cures, first going through 
certain solemn preliminaries and then pinching and pressing the 
skin of some part of the body until they succeed in apparently 
extracting a bunch of hair ; this is held up to the astonished 
patient, who has nothing further to do but forthwith “ arise and 
walk ” 

Other ineradicable popular notions have refeience to witchcraft 
and the “evil eye,” still common enough even in South Europe. 
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It IS taken as a matter of course that all ailments of a protracted 
character have been caused by somebody introducing some bane- 
ful ingredient into the water, menssa or other beveiage drunk by 
the sufferer. Then the person guilty of this crime has to be 
found, and is only too often brought to a violent end. At Dali’s 
zeriba I was witness of such a process, A man and a woman, 
both reduced to mere .skeletons, were produced, Dali assuring me 
that the woman had already caused the death of her liusband by 
witchcraft, and also of a brother, and was now practising her de- 
testable art on the man , batal, batal, “ bad, bad,” Dali kept 
repeating with great emphasis 

Frequently charges of this sort are brought before the 
Egyptian officials, who however always “ dismiss the case with 
costs.” But then the natives take the matter into their own 
hands, and if lynch law is not summarily e-Kecuted on the delin- 
quent, he IS diiven with cudgellings out into the wilderness, 

" to the grass,” where he dies a lingering death. 

In ie.spect of such .superstitious ideas the Nubians themselves 
stand on scaicely a higher level than the negroes My people, 
like all the Dongolans residing in the country weic as firm 
believers in the “black ait” as any Makaraka. My servant, 
Ahmed, for instance, came to tell me a cock-and-bull story about 
a woman in Sennaar who had been changed to a liyicna, an occur- 
rence of which he assured me he had himself been an eye-witness. 

Close to Dali Junior’s dwelling Dali Kcbir, Dali Senior, ^ had 
his “ local habitation.” He called upon me, and I found him a 
very old but still hale and robust negro with a wonderful head of 
hair, thickly decked with cowrie shells and cock’s plumes, a 
strange old-fashioned person, who evidently belonged to the 
“ good old times.” Wielding a sword-shaped knife, the vener- 
able chief strutted up and down, proud as a Spanish caballero? 


’ Dali Kebir, literally "Dali the 
Great,” that is, in age ; see note, p 328, 
“ So long bacii as 1859 this Dali is 
mentioned by Fr. Morlang, who writes 
‘ ‘ The Maltarahak hunt elephants and 
eat their flesh, but not the entiails. A 


MonyeiChief) m those paits boars the 
name of Ginjo, and his wife is called 
Lelcitiitu. Another chief is named Dali.” 
(Reisen ostlich tmd ivestlich von Gondo- 
koto, 1859) — R. B 
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On my third lour I had ample oppoitunity of obscwhig the 
Makarakas pjoper, or as they call themselves the Iclios. They 
are at once distinguished by the fashion of theii hair from all 
the negioes seen by me on the White Nile and Bahr el-Jcbel, as 



MAKARAKA NEGRO. 

well as in Makaraka Land itself, with the single exception of 
the kindred Bombehs. Both are branches of the A-Zandeh 
(Niam-Niam) nation, having a few generations ago migrated 
from the south-west to their present homes. 
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The ait of arranging the hair in a greater or less number of 
compact curls varies considerably amongst the different classes 
of the population. The common folk, for hcic also there arc 
bread-winners and bread-consumers, let the hair hang in moie or 
less long and fine plaits down both sides of the crown and back- 
waids. The women also adopt this simplest of fashions, whereas 
the wealthy and people of distinction affect a much more 
elaborate arrangement. Either the usual style is retained, but 
executed with special care and supplemented with a finely plaited 
fillet into which are introduced a few iron or copper rings, oi 
else the headdress consists of a removable wig varying m size 
according to the individual taste Foi instance, Dali Junioi 
wore one which almost resembled a full-bottomed wig, and 
although it may not have cost a thousand dollars, like those 
toweling superstructures at one time fashionable in Europe, it 
produced in Makaraka Land an equally imposing effect. Divided 
by a visible parting line from forehead to nape, the broad 
plaited tresses fell back ovei the neck, where they were secured 
by a wooden pin ornamented with copper rings and hanging 
down between the shoulder blades. 

Through the constant greasing, the accumulating dirt and 
wear, the tresses become smooth strands of hair. Some 
Makaiaka dandies bind up the hair in a prominent bunch be- 
hind, which is dipt smooth, so as to form a shoit roll two or 
thiee inches in diameter, which through grease and dirt acquires 
a shiny surface and merges in the strands passing from the 
occiput forwards to the forehead. In this compact greasy mass 
it IS no longer possible to distinguish the separate hairs 
or plaits. 

Many of the Makarakas rejoice in a well-developed beard, 
which is laige enough to be also ai ranged in plaits either 
artificially lengthened by introducing a little wooden rod, or 
else massed together by a copper band ; as already stated the 
men alone devote special care and pains on their headdress. 

The morning after my arrival I sent for Dah to glean some 
information about the district, with a view to forming some de- 
finite programme. Acting on his advice I started with the 
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intention of first visiting the Makaraka Sheikhs Basso and 
Bendw<^, and scaling Mount Gurmani, after which I could pass 
through the Abukaya-oisiga tcrritoiy to the Miindu chief 
Akaya’s station, and thence back to Kabaydndi. But the execu- 
tion of this plan was frustiatcd by a letter from Atuish Agha 
containing a deplorable account of the state of Kopp’s health. 
Atrush wiote that Kopp could take neither food nor drink, and 
feared he might scarcel}’- live through the night. The bearer of 
the letter, Mulazim Mohammed, was so knocked up from the 
march that he had to remain all clay with me. I decided 
howcvei, to give up my projects, and start at once for Wandi. 
But as no carriers wei'c readj^ I had to wait till next day. 
A " fantasia ” that Abu Merissa had arranged in my honour 
had to be put off owing to a violent thunderstorm 

On Tuesday, May 29th, we left Dali’s village, Mulftzim 
Mohammed returning to KabayencU, while I took the road to 
" Little Makaraka,” Ahmed Agha Akhuan’s zeriba. Marching 
in a noith-eastcrly direction we .soon reached Bclatiro’s village, 
where I dianged my guide, for the topographical knowledge of 
the man recommended to me by Dali .seemed to leave much to 
be desired. Another hour brought us to the settlement of 
Chief Zonopidko, who again obtained us a fresh guide. 

Beyond the Tone and a small but flooded khor a mile 
farther on, the Makaraka habitations again came in view, and 
continued all the way to the village of Sheikh Bakosd. The 
noonday sun was burning fiercely overhead, and as both the 
guides and the Nubians assured me that Ahmed Agha’s zeriba 
still lay a long way off, I was induced to pass the night at 
Bakosa’s, and continue the journey next day. However, I at 
once sent forward a messenger, in order if possible to get some 
news of Kopp's condition. 

As Little Makaraka, our next day’s goal, was after all no great 
distance off, my people were in no hurry to break away, and I 
also overslept myself that morning. Thus it happened that it 
was late before we got away from Bakosa’s, who accompanied us 
a good distance on the road. Crossing four depressions and as 
many little streams we reached the zeriba in about an hour, 
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Here I found comfortable quartern in Ahmed Agha’s delightful 
reqttba, and although the owner himself was absent m Ladd, I 
received everything that was needed from his well-disciplined 
household. 

Having already described Ahmed Agha's zeriba and garden, I 
will here only add that during an evening stioll to the cotton 
plantations beyond the Torre, I noticed scvcial beehives in some 
isolated trees During the evening the Katib, or notary of the 
station, and an olrl elephant hunter came and cntci tamed me 
with long accounts of local events, and of people who had 
visited the land. 

I took a known load to Wandi, and for the second time 
surveyed it compass in hand. The march lasted five hours ; 
consequently allowing for halts, we travelled at the rate of four 
kilometers (about si miles) an hour. As Kopp’s tent stood 
outside the station, he was informed of my approach bcfoic I 
entered the enclosure, and came a few steps foiward to meet me. 
Since our last parting he had changed fearfully, and had grown 
much thinner. After his arrival in Wandi he had lain several 
days in delirium, but had recently felt a little better ; still he was 
<30 weak that he could scarcely walk a few steps 

To avoid causing any disturbance or inconvenience I left 
Kopp and his people to themselves, and put up at Ahmed 
Atrush’s. Unfortunately, Ahmed also was ill, being much 
troubled with a bronchial affection I visited Kopp this and the 
next day, which I spent in Wandi, and passed several hours in 
conversation with him. I greatly doubted whether he could 
recover, the dysentery having made such pi ogress as to be almost 
past cuie. 

I now left with Kopp my Khartum servant Ahmed, and a 
stout young negro, so that he had three attendants at his 
disposal. I also gave full instructions to Atrush, the Wekil, and 
Ahmed as to everything to be done, and felt I could venture to 
continue my journey assured of their promise to give the patient 
every attention. 

Atrush, with whom I resided, and whose excellent cinstue I 
enjoyed, had many complaints to make about the doings in the 

z 
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province. Several negroes were rcporlcd lo have been beaten to 
death in the Fejilu tenitoiy, and he himself was so beset by the 
intrigues of the mudir, that he could scarcely wiite, as his veiy 
letteis would be intercepted and so forth, 

Being leluctant to traverse the road to Little Makaraka a 
third time, I proposed going from Wandi due south, and then 
turning west, so as if possible still to carry out my interrupted 
ciicular journey. 

On the morning of June 2 nd our little party left the zeriba, 
and in less than haJf-an-hour reached a group of huts belonging 
to a Bari colony, which had here been founded by Atrush for 
the purpose of cultivating his lands. On the left were seen 
the summits of the Rego range ; a few small affluents of the 
Yei were crossed ; from a massive rocky eminence, the Jebel 
Awhmi, all the peaks within range were measured, and half an 
hour later we reached the Yei, following its left bank for some 
distance. 

The liver, which at this point was seventy yards wide, here 
makes a wide bend and disappears from sight, but in anothei 
half-hour becomes visible again. Continuing our southern course 
we traversed a tract under tall herbage, crossed the Khor Lamb6 
and put up for the night with the Fejilu' Sheikh, Lemmi. All 
was excitement in the village in consequence of the atrocious 
flogging of the inhabitants by Bahit Agha’s Nubians, some 
dying under the lash. A chief, whom I sent for, refused to enter 
Lemmi’s village, but evidently only through fear of such 
brutalities being renewed. 1 warned my people in the strongest 
language against making any requisitions, and for greater security 
ordered watch to be kept during the night. 

In other respects, however, I received a most friendly welcome, 
and was able to make some purchases for my collection. The 
Fejilus whom I saw here produced rather an unfavourable im- 
pression. I was stiuck by their dull expression and prognathous 
jaws, and some of the men were besotten with merissa. 

The Fejilus are a branch of the Ban nation, as shown both by 
their language — a Bari dialect — and by their complexion and 
general physical appearance. They are, however, distinguished 
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by one custom While the Bari go quite naked, the Fejilus at 
least cover the person, using every imaginable mateiial for the 
purpose Several specimens of these aiticles passed into my 
collection. 

As ornaments they wear iron rings on wrists, ankles, and neck, 
and apparently also a thin metal band lound the forehead. Their 
arms — bow, arrows, and spear — present no special peculiarity. 
In all that concerns the comforts of life they seem to be even 
less particular than the surrounding peoples ; the habitations at 
least aie small and constructed with little caic. 

Next day we continued to follow a southern route as far as 
Chief Kifo’s, where we passed the night. At the extreme north- 
western corner of the Fejilu territory we ciossed the frontier 
between the domains of the Mundus and Fejilus, the latter of 
whom are somewhat crowded together in the region enclosed by 
the Ban, Niambara, Mundu, and Kakuak teriitones But, like 
all the peoples inhabiting Makaraka Land, they have formed 
settlements amongst the conteiminous tubes. 

Being threatened by the Makaiakas, who were pressing forward 
from the south-west, and the terror of whose reported cannibal 
propensities seemed to paralyse all resistance, the Fejilus sought 
help from the Nubian ivory traders. These responded to the 
appeal, and under Ahmed Atrush, stemmed the further advance 
of the Niam-Niam tribes, but, on the other hand, they imposed 
the yoke of sendtude on their Fejilu allies. 

At this season of the year the roads, especially in the de- 
pressions, are rendered very difficult by the tall grasses. Here 
also water had to be procured from holes sunk in the ground, for 
we met not a single khor, the Yei flowing at some considerable 
distance to the cast. The drinking water, turbid and whitish 
like dirty skim milk, was not very inviting, but nothing better 
was to be had even in Sheikh Kifo’s village. 

Along the route my people had caused me a good deal of 
annoyance by helping themselves in my name to whatever they 
fancied. In the last Fejilu village, for instance, they stole a goat, 
which, however, they had to restore to the owner, who came 
running after me. And now things were no better in Kifo. 

Z 2 
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Owing to lack of caiiiers I had to remain a day in the village, 
passing most of the time on my angarcb. Headache and back- 
ache, accompanied by weakness in my legs, made me fear that 
another attack of fever was pending. Hence I was fain to be 
satisfied with short stages, and continued my westward journey 
by slow marches 

At Sheikh Batu’s we remained overnight, and next day I 
ascended the little Mount Lipako, from whose summit I com- 
manded a wide prospect, and was able to take several angles 
with a view to deteimining our route. Farther on we met 
several Makaraka villages situated on rising grounds, the 
Makarakas having founded settlements from this point all the 
way to the central zeriba of Kabayendi. 

Chief Bandua’s station on the little river Afi, one of the largest 
negro villages in the country, is surrounded by a good fence and 
by woodlands, producing altogether a pleasant effect. Some of 
my followers I had sent foiwaid with the baggage, and had 
instructed them to prepare a requba^ which I found ready on my 
arrival. Having been cordially icceivcd by the inhabitants, I 
wished to show my gratitude by making airangemcnts with 
Bandua for a grand Kungo, or entertainment with music, dancing 
and beer in the evening. The affair had really been brought 
about by the women, who from the neighbouring huts had seen 
me make presents of beads to Bandua’s wives, so towards 
evening a whole body came along singing and capering about, 
and asking for beads These they icccived, and from their 
impromptu performance there was developed a grand “ball,” a 
Ktutgo in fact, in which the ladies took part with a keen relish. 
From my requha I was able to observe the lively proceedings 
Suddenly I was surprised by a wailike figure, which, armed 
with shield and the curved Makaraka knife, bounded into the 
open space, and executed a vigorous war-dance. It seemed as 
if I was his supposed antagonist, against whom the doughty 
warrior displayed all his would-be bravery. Indeed, he was 
slightly too demonstiative, for the blade whisked every now and 
then close to my ear in a way that caused me involuntarily to 
start back. 
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Then from the other side Sheikh Bandua himself came 
forward arrayed in all his war paint, and after rehearsing the 
same performance advanced aggressively towards the first 
dancer, as towards an enemy, and of couise vanquished him. 
The stealthy approach, retreat, sudden spiing, shouting, every- 
thing was so well represented that the actors gradually worked 
themselves up to a state of real frenzy, and had at last to be 
separated by the spectatois. They doubtless know from experi- 
ence that in such passionate exhibitions injuries may easily be 
inflicted ; even in their dances and more peaceful amusements 
wc know what sui prising energy and endurance is displayed by 
the negroes. 

Bandua now made a feint of attacking me also, manceuvring 
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With his sword close to my face, which is regarded as a special 
mark of honour Then, the other dancer having retired from 
the stage, the chief turned his attention to some imaginary foe 
supposed to be prostrate at his feet, cutting and thrusting, and 
in fact making mincemeat of him Bathed in perspiration he 
concluded a really interesting performance with a profound bow, 
respectfully touching my hand with his head 

A twenty minutes’ walk brought me to the Makaraka Sheikh 
Basso’s village, which was protected by a substantial fence 
against predatory beasts, and especially hyamas, which are here 
much dreaded. It was also surrounded by a zone of banana 
plantations which, combined with its extent, produced an agree- 
able and even genial impression. To the chief and the Nubian 
soldiers I expressed a strong desire to visit the Abaka territory 
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before returning to Kabayendi. But here also, as in the villages 
I had already passed thiough, the answer was that no roads led 
thitbci, that nobody knew the way, and so forth. My Nubian 
followers, anxious to get back as soon as po.ssiblc to the lazy 
life of the zenbas, did absolutely nothing to fuither my plans. 
They were all the less anxious to help me, that I had disap- 
pointed their expectations of being allowed to plunder the 
natives with impunity along the line of march. On this point I 
had expressed myself in unmistakable language, piomising a 
sound thi ashing to any one who might dare to appropriate any- 
thing without my express permission. 

From Basso’s zcriba I made an excursion to the gianitic 
Mount Gurmani, which I ascended, and next day visited a 
neighbouring Abaka settlement under a certain Sheikh Bati. 

On our return journey, I had almost .said home jomney, to 
Kabaydndi, I again looked up my corpulent fiiend Dali, whom 
the remains of my last whisky bottle brought into a very 
fiicndly frame of mind. I had hoped to receive from Lad6 a 
con.signmcnt of divcisc and sundry things, and was consequently 
rather free with my presents. The result was that I, at last, got 
possession of the beautiful knife which I had vainly endeavoured 
to secure during my first visit I had, however, not only to pay 
dearly for it, but to use all my most persuasive arts, and also 
appeal to Dali’s pride and ambition by promising to show it to 
all the “ great Sultans ” on my return. "Look here,’’ I would 
say, " this came from Dali, greatest of all chiefs ! ’’ 

I found it, however, quite impossible to procure specimens of 
all the various kinds of speais, so exorbitant were the prices 
put upon them. I have already given the names and forms 
of these Makaraka weapons, but may here add that certain 
types are made not for use but exclusively for barter, and 
especially for purchasing wives. Of the gollo" type from 
twenty to thirty are required according to the value of 
the bride 

On June 12 th I returned in good health to Kabaydndi, thus 
concluding my third tour in Makaraka Land , on this occasion 
ninety miles were covered 
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KAEAVENDI. 

{Tidings of Death and Funeral ObsequiesI) 

In Kabaycndi I lesumed possession of my old quartcis, but 
did not unpack much of the luggage, intending shortly to set 
out foi Wandi in order to visit Kopp, and discuss the projected 
Kalika journey with Bahit Agha, whose caravan was daily 
expected fiom Lado. The fiist day was occupied in curing, 
drying and fumigating my ethnological specimens. 

The following morning brought unexpected tidings. The 
report spread like wildfiic through the zenba that I'adl Allah, 
supeiintendent of Kabayendi, had died at Lado In older to 
get some more definite information on the subject I went off to 
Rihan Agha, from whom I learnt that the rumour had emanated 
from some natives who had come from Wandi. While I was 
still with him, howevei, several Nubians came and confirmed 
the leport. 

Now began the prepaiations for a genuine African ceiemonial 
in honour of the dead. A man like Fadl All^h, who had passed 
nearly his whole life in the land, who in virtue of his official 
position was intimately associated with all the local relations, 
and who, after his fashion, had lived like a little potentate, 
exercising authority over hundreds of slaves, who were now 
suddenly deprived of their lord, their chief, their protector, such 
a man was naturally bewept, bemoaned and regretted by a 
multitude of mourners Doubtless, the feeling of grief may 
have been inspired by such selfish motives as anxiety about an 
uncertain future, visions of a new master who might prove to be 
hard and cruel, fear of being reduced to due distress , it was 
grief all the same As boisterous demonstrations arc character- 
istic of Central Africans generally, mourning also finds its 
outward expression in loud wailings, especially amongst the 
women. 

From the remotest times such “ keening ” and noi.sy lamenta- 
tions of the female members of the household have always 
formed an essential part of all funeial rites. The mam features 
of these rites have been perpetuated with little change for 
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hundreds or even thousands of gcneiations. Under the old 
Egyptian monarchies the dead wcie accompanied to their last 
resting place by women who filled the house with their mouinful 
wailings, and the same practice still pi avails in the whole of the 
Nile valley, whence it would appear to have spread to the veiy 
heart of the continent^ 

As I still sat with Rihdn Agha, there came the distant wailing 
of a troop of sixty or seventy women traversing the whole zeriba. 
But, as in hundreds of other cases, the natives and even the 
Mohammedans are our very antipodes in their views and 
practices ; here also the demonstrations of giief are so foieign 
to our ideas that a stranger might well have taken the whole 
proceeding as an indication of rejoicing. Thus the women, for 
instance, kept making somersaults each in her turn, and duiing 
the following days decked themselves with foliage. At the 
same time an incessant tam-tamraing on huge kettle-drums was 
kept up and accompanied by singing, all of which to my car 
sounded just like their fe.stivc music. 

At first all this was interesting enough, but when the novelty 
wore off the uproar became quite intolernhlc, for I was right in 
the centre of the frightful pandemonium, which had now lasted 


When a contempovary of the gteat 
Rhamses was consigned to the tomb, the 
women of the household crouched with 
hared breasts and much loud weeping 
at the sarcophagus, which was richly 
pamted and strewn with flowers, while 
the priest of the dead buint incense and 
made offerings before the mummy. This 
functionary’s official recitations contrasted 
wofully with the female lamentations. 
With the weeping of the spouse was also 
mingled the moaning of the attendants, 
who sti ewed dust on their heads and be- 
wailed the calamity. They could not 
understand how one who commanded 
over so many, had gone to a land where 
he would be alone, how one who in life 
freely moved hands and feet must now be 
bound hands and feet for ever, how one 
heretofore arrayed in sumptuous garments 


would henceforth be clothed only in his 
funeml shioud. See A. Eiman, Agypen 
und Agypiischcs Lcben itn AHeitum. 

Although the I’lophet had forbidden 
the wailing of women at huiials, the 
Egyptians had none the less introduced 
the old custom into the new religion, and 
scaicely had the sick man bieathed his 
last when the wilwaleh, iiSj! was raised 
The shrieks and screams were heaid from 
afar, as the women and children called on 
the dead • “ O my Master , ya. stdi, ya 
yemeli, ya sab'i, ya ez’xi, ya ahilya, ya. 
dahvialil O thou, my camel, my lion, 
my only one, O, foi my woe ! And the 
neddabdt, or female mourners, bring each 
a tambourine, which is vigorously beaten 
to increase the din. — R B 
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four days and nights without interruption My quarters, like 
the adjacent government granaries and other “pubhc buddings,” 
with the intervening open spaces, all formed part of Fadl 



OBSEQUIES OF FADL ALL^H BY IITS FEMALE SLAVES. {Dvcll^n by L, N Fischcu) 

Allah’s establishment, with which they were directly connected. 
Hence the solemn obsequies, that is to say, the howling, yelling) 
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drum-bcatuig and .so forth, wcic all cained on in the immediate 
vicinity, rendciing all seiious woik utterly impossible while it 
lasted 

At fii-st the women divided into sundry gioups, and moved 
through the zeriba, alternately i oiling in the dust and turning 
somersaults, and continually shouting Ya Stdi J Fadl Alldh fen 7 
Kadab, Kadab > “ O master ! where is Fadl Alldh ? Lies, Lies!” 
(that is, that he was dead). Then they crept on all fours under 
the projecting straw roof, pretending to be everywhere searching 
for him. Then they again collected m groups, and moved 
forward incessantly howling, screaming, and wailing. 

During the day the women alone joined in all these demon- 
strations of grief, which at least to a certain extent were leally 
genuine. But in the evening the diums were introduced, 
impaiting to the ceremony the aspect of a kicngo or public 
entertainment, in which men, boys, seivants and slaves of Fadl 
Allah, all look part. I must confess that some of the women, 
piobably those more intimately a.ssocialed with B'adl All^h 
during his life, gave way to almost uncailhly feelings of deep 
and vehement passion. 

I was at last so worn out that through sheer exhaustion I fell 
sleep in the very midst of the uproar, but was again roused 
before dawn by a fresh outburst of grief. The women, who 
during the night had retired to their huts, had again collected in 
the vicinity, and I was awakened by a loud dirge sung close to my 
angareb. In the meantime the male and female slaves who had 
accompanied Fadl Allah to Lado, had returned from Wandi with 
all his effects. More older was now introduced into the female 
processions, which were disposed in several large sections, and 
continued to wind along in single file from hut to hut, until the 
proceedings at last resolved themselves into a veritable fancy ball. 
The women who could lay their hands upon any “ toggery ” or 
odds and ends of any kind belonging to Fadl Allah’s “ ward- 
robe,” donned them for the occasion and often produced quite a 
ludicrous effect. Thus one appeared in her late master’s long 
sleeping robe, another arrayed herself in one of his shirts, or 
perhaps in an under vest, while yctanother was seen wildly flourish- 
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ing his large Abyssinian swoid. Lances were also brought into 
requisition, or else sticks or maize stalks uprooted from the 
gardens, or creepers torn from the quickset hedges. 

When it is added that the women showered ashes on their heads, 
smeared their bodies with dirt, and wallowed m the mire during 
a tremendous downpour, some idea may be formed of the picture 
presented by this wild scene of fantastic orgies, which the longer 
they lasted the more they acquired the character of revelries. So 
at least it seemed to me , for although some of the actors may have 
exhibited signs of real giief, most of the hags wore an expression 
of indifference, or even of positive delight. The unwonted event, 
which broke in upon the dreary monotony of their daily life was 
obviously a source of amusement for the majority, who had 
nothing to do but shout, and caper about and lay aside their 
usual household duties 

This last circumstance I had to thank for being suddenly 
reduced to “shoit commons.” Hitheito myiations had been 
supplied from the kitchen of Fadl All&h, or else of Mulhzim 
Mohammed ; but the latter had gone on his travels, and the 
former had departed this life, leaving his household for the time 
being 111 a state of the wildest disorder. I had consequently now 
to make my own airangements for myself and people, receiving 
however some little aid from Rihan Aglia. 

I should have started at once for Wandi, but that I expected 
to hear from Bahit Agha that he would be coming to Kabayendi 
to make such arrangements as would be necessitated by Fadl 
Allah’s death In a few days however I received a letter in 
Arabic from Bahit Agha summoning me to Wandi, where 
Kopp’s condition was causing serious anxiety. But although 
not surprised at this news, for I had myself long doubted of his 
recovery, still I did not anticipate his approaching end, having a 
few days before received a letter of several pages fiom Kopp 
himself. On receipt however of these tidings, I packed up the few 
things needed for the journey with the intention of staiting early 
next morning. 

Monday, J^me i 8 . Up betimes, but kept long waiting foi the 
carriers. We took a new route to Little Makaraka, Ahmed 
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Aghoi’s zciiba. The road was easily followed, thanks to the 
care bestowed upon it by the miidir for some ycais past. We 
met numerous parties returning to Kabayendi ; and from one 
group a soldier came forwaid and suiprised me with the news 
of Kopp's death. Doubting his statement, I plied him with 
questions on the details, and was assured that he had himself 
witnessed the burial. Kopp was theicfore to be included in the 
number of those Europeans who had fallen picmatuie victims to 
the murderous climate of Africa. Immeised in gloomy thoughts 
I continued the journey, for though I could never see him again, 
my presence in Wandi would still be urgently needed to arrange 
his affairs, ascertain the particulars of his death, and so forth. 

Although Ahmed Agha had not yet returned to Little 
Makaraka from Ladd, whither he had gone with Bahit’s caravan, 
I put up in the same comfortable quaiters, where I had so often 
before found shelter. Here I was suiprised by a visit from 
Muldzim Mohammed, who came accompanied by another officer 
stationed at Little Makaraka. Both had just got back fiom 
Wandi, and having heard of my arrival came to welcome me. 
From Muldzim I heard the sad history of Kopp’s last days. 
After writing me the long letter above referred to, he had become 
visibly weaker, and often fell asleep over the newspapers which 
had reached him from Ladd Bahit Agha’s letter, which had 
induced me to stait foi Wandi, was written the day before his 
death. While still in the full possession of his senses Kopp felt very 
weak, and kept to his couch. This was a Friday, and next day 
he slept throughout the forenoon. About midday there followed 
some heavy breathing, and death, without recalling him to 
consciousness, mingled softly with his slumbers, his wearied 
spirit thus passing painlessly to the land of everlasting rest 
As required in a climate where decomposition rapidly sets in, 
Kopp’s remains were consigned to the grave before sunset the 
same day. MuDzim took care that the body was placed deep 
m the ground, and fuithcr securely protected by a thick covering 
of thorny branches from the marauding hyaenas and other 
nightly ghouls. Through lack of boards for a coffin, they had 
enveloped the dead in his three woollen blankets. I felt much 
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relieved to know that he had met such a quiet end, for I had 
feared a long and painful illness, during which his sufferings 
might be greatly increased by his natural impatience. 

In Little Makaraka my last cup of coffee was served, and as 
the sugar had run out some time before, I was much disappointed 
to hear from Mulazim that the consignment of provisions, cloth 
and tobacco intended for me had been left behind m Ladd. This 
was all the more vexatious that I was thus left without the means 
of making any further purchases fot my collections. 

On June igth we entered Wandi, where I was again hospitably 





KOPP S CRAVE, 


received by Ahmed Atiush Agha. Since Kopp’s death, there 
was nothing further to detain me any longer in Makaraka Land. 
I was accordingly very anxious once more seriou.sly to di.scu6s 
the Kahka journey with Bahit Agha, and urge him to facilitate 
the project to the utmost , failing this, it was my intention to 
proceed to Jussuf, in the Rol district 

After a few customary compliments, I began to complain of 
the negligence of those officials who had left my boxes behind in 
Ladd. I then went straight to the matter in hand, and pointed 
out in many words and bad Arabic — which however my interlo- 
cutor understood perfectly well — what good grounds I had to be 
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angry that, in the teeth of all theli iiromi^es, Abd Allhh’s expe- 
dition had gone off to KahkA Land during my absence at 
Ansea’s, whereby I had been deluded with fine woids, 

I tried to make him see that I was specially indignant at his 
own duplicity. “ I have only one tongue ” (that is, I mean what 
I say),“ and cannot allow anybody to deceive me with lies. Had 
you," I continued, “ at that time frankly said, ‘ Hawaga ! the 
road is bad, the natives are hostile, you had better stay behind ’ ; 
or had you required me to produce a special paper (order) from 
the pasha, I should on my part have yielded and said, ‘ Taib, 
inalesk — well, it matters not ’ ; but after all your assurances, in 
which your heart played false with me, I have every reason to 
be angry. What will the pasha say of me, for after all he knows 
how long I have been in the land, that every yeai you send 
several expeditions to the Kalika country, and he expects a 
report from me on the condition of that part of the province ! 

‘ You have been asleep in the zciiba ’ — that’s what he will throw 
in my teeth — ' while I was hoping you would send me a report 
on the Kalikd Land and on the liver (the Kibbi-Wcllc ’) — that’s 
what he’ll say ! ’’ 

After further complaints about the causes of my failure to 
reach Mount Baginse, I gave him to understand that he could 
not be surprised should I now lay the whole matter before the 
pasha himself However, I was willing to avoid strong measures 
if an opportunity were now afforded me of visiting Kalikd Land ; 
it would be his business to provide a sufficient escort, but he 
would have to decide by next day 

The miidir seemed taken aback by my energetic language, and 
at once replied that the journey could still be undertaken, and 
that it was his desire to meet my views in every way before I 
left the province. I returned with revived hopes to Atrush. 

The arrangement of Kopp’s effects was no very complicated 
business. I had all serviceable things cleansed, distributed a 
few objects as presents amongst the servants, and took possession 
of the note-books m which he had entered his few jottings on his 
ornithological observations, with the view of restoring them to 
his family on the first opportunity. 
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While I was still engaged ip the tent that had last been 
occupied by Kopp I was suddenly taken with an attack of 
fever, which although not very acute was still troublesome 
From Bahit Agha came the welcome news that I should certainly 
be provided with the neccssaiy escort for the expedition to 
Kalika Land, and that beside Abd Allah, whose return was 
now daily expected, I should also be accompanied by Atrush. 
At the same time I knew that Bahit’s final consent to the 
journey was due to no feeling of pcisonal regard, for I was 
convinced that he secretly " wished me to Jeiicho.” His consent 
was solely due to the fear of my reporting him to Goidon 
Pasha 

With the caravan returning from Lado Abd Allah, Mudlr of 
Niambara had also come to Wandi with a few soldiers and 
natives, and as they weie soon going back I took the oppor- 
tunity of sending despatches to Lado I picpared a lengthy 
report foi Consul Rosset in Khartum, announcing Kopp’s death, 
and making arrangements for the things that were to be sent 
after me 

The month of June was now drawing to a close ; but the 
weather still kept up, being interrupted only by a few short 
showers at a time when m pievious years the khartf had already 
begun. The ground should have already been ploughed and 
sown, and the people were beginning to complain of the pros- 
pects of the next harvest But in a few days the storm-clouds 
burst at last, and the daily downpours were hailed by the natives 
With great jubilation. At the same time everybody declared 
that the tardy arrival of the rainy season was a rare phenomenon 

During the three last days of. my stay in Wandi, the kungo^ 
or public rejoicings weie kept up incessantly, Bahit himself 
seeming to take much pleasure in the proceedings. By way 
of explanation he assured me that the festivities had been got 
up to make the natives forget the great losses they had incurred 
during the transport of the .sections of the Khedive^ a steamer 
of io8 tons burclen, from Regaf to Dufilc. This boat had 
been brought by Sir Samuel Baker to Gondokoro, but left there 
without equipment. Gordon Pasha had now sent it up to 
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Dufile in order to navigate the Albert Nyanza, and annex the 
Nile legion above Diifild to the Kihedival possesbiong. 

As the necessary hands for the heavy work of transpoit could 
not be procured either from the unruly Bari people, or from 
any of the othei Nilotic riverain tribes, caniers had to be requisi- 
tioned amongst the Makarakas. So arduous was the work, the 
boiler for instance having to be conveyed in one piece, that no 
less than five hundred of these unfortunate carriers were leported 
to have succumbed to the tremendous efforts they had been 
called upon to make. The veiyairwas said to have been tainted 
by the dead bodies left lying along the route, which Major Prout 
had consequently to avoid when coming down from Magungo. 

In reference to this affair Gordon himself wrote : “ It has 
really been terrible work for a year.” {^Colonel Gordon in Central 
Africa, 1874-79). 

In the festivities both Makarakas and Morus took pait, each 
tribe with its own peculiar “ musical instruments,” or noise 
producers, and each executing its own chaiactcristic dance. 
That of the Makarakas I have ah-eady described ; a Mord dance 
was got up for my special entertainment. In order to get a 
little peace to attend to my correspondence and post up my 
diary, I had removed with Atrush to the large, substantially 
built and relatively light hut, which Kopp had occupied till his 
death. 

Meanwhile Bahit Agha wanted to arrange a sjolendid hmgo 
for some Mord chief, who had come to the zenba with his 
followers in order to welcome the mudtr As the large space 
before my hut was well adapted for such a purpose Bahit got 
leave to secure it for a feast, which, owing to the din was any- 
thing but a feast to me, Nevertheless I took some interest in 
the dance, which I was able to witness seated in my chair in 
front of the hut. 

Instead of the Makarakas' “ band,” composed of huge drums 
and gourd horns, the Morii women performed a saraband, 
beating time with a kind of rattle or castanet made of small 
gourds, filled with little pebbles, beads, or fruit-stones. The 
men formed a wide circle all facing inwaids, and each 
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with his right hand grasping his neighbour’s arm above the 
elbow, as they swayed trippingly in a closed ring from side 
to side, still narrowing the eircle towards the centre Here 
grouped round the drums were the women with their rattles, 
forming a festoon over against the men, and as the two sets 
advance and retire alternately the castanets arc swung round 
and lustily shaken. But as the dance waxes more vehement, 
the groups break asunder, the performers intermingling in the 
maze, each singling out their paitncrs and whirling round in 
couples. If not very graceful, the dance is at least highly 
characteristic. 

In Older to prevent Bahit Agha from falling asleep over this 
Kalikd business, I remained 
in Wandi. Hither towaids 
the end of June came Abd 
Allih Abfl Sed, NizirofRimo, 
who had himself recently 
returned fiom a plundering 
expedition to Kahkd. Land, 
bringing back as booty some 
1,400 head of cattle. As I 
sat of an evening with Atrush 
discussing local topics over 
a smouldering fire in the hut 
he .still bitteily complained of 
the whims and arbitrary con- 

- , , IKIRU DRUM 

duct of the mudir, his 

personal antagonism to whom was obviously inspired by a 
lankling sense of thwarted ambition and official neglect. 

When the Makaraka zeiibas were bought up by the Egyptian 
Government, the formei agents, Atrush, Ahmed Afgha Akhiian, 
and others, who had also been partly adraini.strators, and for 
years intimately associated with the land and people, remained 
at their posts ; in other words, they entered the service of the 
State at fixed salaries, Atrush, for instance, receiving as much 
as a month. Later, however, Gordon Pasha, cither dis- 
satisfied with the state of affairs, or induced by complaints 
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that had reached his cars, had made Bahit head mudir with 
jcsidence in Wandi, while Rihan Agha was stationed with 
P'adl AllMi in Kabayendi, 1 could never quite clearly make 
out in what capacity 

Both of these men, like so many other officials, were natives 
of the Nuba country in South Kordofan But from his tiavels 
abroad — as already stated he had taken part in the Mexican 
campaign — Bahit seems to have brought back few accomplish- 
ments beyond a certain rigid military bearing. In a land 
where the owners of the zeribas, with theii ruffianly soldiery, 
were accustomed to oppress the natives with impunity, and 
where the so-called ivukala^ had giown old under such lawless 
conditions, a regular inspection of the province by trustworthy 
officials was a matter of urgent necessity, at least where such 
officials were not resident on the spot 

Possibly Gordon Pasha may have supposed that Bahit Agha 
was a person of this character. If so, I am .satisfied that he 
was utterly mistaken, that Bahit was a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and altogether undeseiving of any confidence. I found him 
to be a false, two-faced person, though to be sure the same 
might be said of the whole crew of Khedival officialdom what- 
ever their origin, whether Nubian.s, Nubas, negroes, or sprung 
from the Egyptian peasant class. 

That the relations between Atrush and Bahit should become 
strained was inevitable. Envy and offended self-love on the 
one hand, blunders and arbitrary proceedings on the other, 
tended to increase the friction and stimulate the intrigues of 
Atrush, who was almost openly plotting for Bahit’s downfall 
Not only had Bahit sold for his own profit dozens of the male 
and female carriers employed to transport ivory to Ladd, but 
he had also refused to give up runaway slaves to their rightful 
owners. This being directly opposed to the Mohammedan law, 
formed a ground of special complaint on the part of Atrush 
Agha, all the more that, in spite of all protests, several of his 
own runaways had been detained by Bahit 


^ Wiikala, plural of taaktl, agents, deputies. 
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Then followed the really outrageous treatment of the unfortu- 
tunate Fejilus, and the most lavish and reckless waste of corn 
and cattle, acts of maladministration which could be fairly 
charged against Bahit. For some trifling offence or neglect to 
pay the durra tribute, Nubian troops had been despatched to 
Chief Lemmi’s villages, whose inhabitants were plundered of all 
their effects, and so mercilessly beaten with great cudgels, that 
five of the natives had died under the cruel treatment. 

Meanwhile the fcastings were kept up for days together in 
Wandi, where hundreds of beer bands weic emptied, and great 
quantities of cattle and meat distributed amongst the people. 
Without the least regard for the requirements of the immediate 
future the large herds of oxen were slaughteied which had been 
brought m since my anival in the province Thus had been 
consumed over a thousand captured during Atrush Agha’s raid, 
200 that Bahit had lately collected, and the 1,400 that had just 
been brought back from Kalika Land. In this way the riff-raff 
acting in the name of the Khedival government had utterly 
destroyed all the live-stock which was formerly so abundant in 
those unfortunate negro lands. 

Heedless for the morrow, to-day they indulge in reckless waste 
and extravagance. Verily an irreclaimable people, a scourge of 
the Lord for the unhappy wwetches groaning under their oppres- 
sive yoke Those alone, who have been eye-witnesses to these 
wasteful doings, can form some idea of the quantities of durra 
consumed in brewing the merissa that flowed in a continuous 
stream down the thirsty throats of these native revellers. 
Meantime the officials and regular troops {^gekadtyeli) were already 
beginning to complain of neglect and short rations. 

Bahit Agha was now all courtesy to me, doubtless fearing that 
I should become aware of the true state of affairs, and perhaps 
later make a report to the pasha. Yet such was the force of 
habit that under my very eyes he persisted in his evil ways 
Thus a young slave having been ill-used by his master had 
escaped from Rimo and sought protection under my roof. But 
a few days later I found that Bahit was fully informed of all the 
circumstances and now sent for the lad without my knowledge, 
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not however for the purpose of restoring him to his rightful 
owner, but in order to make a present of him to Ringio In this 
way Bahit was accustomed to make friends at other people’s 
expense 

Since the beginning of July the khartf had faiily set in, 
copious showers fell every day, and throughout the whole land 
the fields weie diligently cultivated. In the Kalika country the 
wet season mu.st have begun somewhat earlier, for the people 
who had taken pait in Abd All^h AbCi Sed’s expedition in- 
formed me that in that district the com was already springing 
up , the telebi'in variety {Eleusine coracana), for instance, was 
over a foot high. 

During a conversation on the pending excursion I was rather 
puzzled by some remarks of Abd Allah, who seemed till now to 
be unaware that the journey was to be extended as far as the 
Kibbi, and in case the river was low enough to be crossed, as fai 
as Chief Luggdr's territory. He suggested that the Kibbi 
(Welle) was a long way off, that the khartf had already set in, 
the grass was very high, and so on. About the Kalikd plan he 
knew nothing, and had piobably been instructed by Bahit Agha 
to escort me to the Kakuak country, and then make merely a few 
days’ trip to Kalikd Land, after which we were to return to 
Wancli. But when discussing the mattei with me Bahit had 
certainly consented to my going at least as far as the Kibbi. So 
I was now anxious to secure a definite written order, and thus 
avoid the risk of having perhaps to return before quite reaching 
the divide between the Nile and Welle basins. 

Referring to other topics, Atrush gave me further information 
on the native burial customs, confirming what I had previously 
heard The practice of burying live slaves with their masters 
was said to prevail especially amongst the Kalikd people 
Atrush assured me that he had himself witnessed such scenes at 
the death of distinguished personages, when a long grave is 
dug, in which are deposited the remains together with the nearest 
relatives of the deceased, his cattle and all his effects. It also 
happens, he told me, that a person receiving a deadly wound, with 
a'ppisoncd arrow, fqr instance, has his own grave dug, and while 
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Still alive gets buried with his “ neatest and dearest,” and all his 
worldly property. 

As previously stated, the Makarakas dry the body over a slow 
fire, keeping head and face coveted by a strip of straw matting 
When thoroughly desiccated it is hung between the blanches of 
a tree. The Mundds and Abukayas are also reported to practise 
the gruesome custom of live burial, whereas the Kakuaks and 
the other tiibes settled in the province, bury the body alone, 
and that immediately after death. 

One of my Khartum servants lelatcd to me an occurrence 
showing how entirely the negro is here regarded merely as so 
much merchandise, and not at all as tint Adam, a “son of 
Adam” On his retuin from Kabayendi he told me that a 
female slave, whom he had received from my discharged cook, 
Mohammed, by way of compiensation for an emptied bottle 
of brandy, and whom Ahmed had given to a Nubian to be 
tauglit how to make kisra, had run away, an event of every day 
occurrence in these parts. Ahmed complained of the matter to 
the Rihan Agha in Kabayendi, and from him received another 
little girl as well as a little boy, both of whom he had now 
brought with him to Wandi. 

On Sunday, July 7th, we were again on the move. Ahmed 
Atrush had taken with him twelve men armed with muskets, 
his servants, two female slaves, and fifteen earners, while my 
party comprised twelve earners, my servants, and their slaves. 
As Atrush wanted to visit his zeriba and the cattle enclosure on 
the Khor Bandam, near Mount Lipako, we took a somewhat 
roundabout route, intending thence to reach Rimo, where the 
irregular Nubian escort was to meet us From Rimo we were to 
go southwards with Abd Alidh Abb Sed. 

At the huts of the Bail colony, near Wandi, the road diverged 
westwards from that previously followed to Chief Lemmi’s 
village A march of three hours and a half brought us to the 
Makaraka Sheikh Baginne’s, where we halted. Since our 
departure from Wandi I was in high spirits, for at last 
we had fairly started on the long delayed journey to Kalika 
Land, a journey from which I hoped much, and which 
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would give me an opportunity of making some entuely ficsh 
discoveries. 

With the usual excited imagination and wild exaggeiation, 
which the Nubians mostly in peifect good faith introduce into 
all their narratives, they endowed the Kahka negroes with all 
kinds of Satanic accomplishments, making them dangerous foes 
to any foieign intruders into their country. Their poisoned 
arrows especially appeared to enjoy a very evil lepute. The 
poison was said to be of a very deadly character, and at the 
appioach of expeditions the natives were said to bury the airows 
along the track, leaving only the points projecting above the 
surface ; or else they weie placed in the tall grass m a horizontal 
position at about a man’s height, so as to mortally wound the 
unsuspecting wayfarer 

Nevertheless, all these fiendish acts did not seem to have any 
great terrors for the Nuliians themselves, who were in the habit 
of annually repeating their raiding forays in Kahkil Land. 
Anyhow, 1 was heartily delighted to be on foot again, for the 
life of the zeriba is oppressively monotonous, and not at all 
conducive to active vigorous habits. 

During the last days of mj'' stay in Wandi I had been unable 
to shake off a certain fear that possibly at the last moment some 
obstacle might arise to prevent the journey, But once on the 
road this unpleasant feeling had given way to a quiet sense of 
peace. In this frame of mind I chatted away the afternoon 
hours with Atrush. Hence the sudden arrival the same evening 
of a messenger in hot haste from Wandi recalling Atrush fell 
upon me like a bolt from the blue. 

The messenger, a simple-minded negro, muttered something 
about the return of Gordon Pasha and a joint summons of Bahit 
and Atrush to Ladd. He was the bearer of a letter, but as 
neither Atrush nor I could decipher the Arabic scrawl we 
were no wiser than before. We gathered, however, by further 
questioning that official documents had reached Wandi, not from 
Ladd but from the E.61 district. After talking the matter over 
with Atrush we decided to send messengers to Little Makaraka, 
as it was natural to suppose that Ahmed Agha Akhuan, Wekil 
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of that place, would have also received advices from Wandi. So 
the same night five men were sent off. 

They were back again next morning, and confirmed the state- 
ment that Atrush had been peremptoi ily ordered to return at once 
to Wandi, but that I was personally at liberty to continue the 
journey to Rimo or Mdtrfi. Letters had been received from the Rol 
summoning Bahit, Atrush and many others to that province, and 
it was added that Bahit would soon set out for Little Makaraka 

Being still uncertain as to the real state of affairs, we resolved 
at once to proceed to Little Makaraka, in oider to get more 
definite and detailed information. For the moment I gave up 
the journey to Rimo, and had my things packed to accompany 
Atrush to Little Makaraka, 

Here we leaint that Ibrahim Efendf Fauzi, head mudir of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, Rol, and Makaraka provinces, had summoned all 
the mudirs and administrators of Makaiaka Land to the Rol. 
All the officials, together with the regular and iriegular Nubian 
troops, be.sides some hundreds of armed natives, in fact, all who 
were not invalided, were to prepare at once for the journey ; 
consequently the expedition to Kalika Land could not be 
carried out. 

I remained two days in Little Makaraka, in order to commu- 
nicate with Bahit on the altered state of affairs, and come to 
some practical decision. Bahit replied placing at my disposal 
carriers and whatever else might be needed, in case I was willing 
to join the expedition to the Rol. 

I was unable to carry out the project of a short exclusion to 
the Silei Mountains in company with Ringio, in order to utilise the 
interval before setting out for the R61. I con.sequently .started 
on July I ith for Kabayendi, where all the preparations had to be 
made for the expedition to the Rol province. In my diary 
under July lOth, I find the following entry : " This evening as I 
am writing, my naked servants rush about with firebrands to 
destroy the millions of wandering ants, which have made a 
ruthless attack on their legs. The earth is covered with long 
columns of these industrious little insects, and woe to him who 
unguardedly remains within their leach.” 
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For the third time I surveyed the route between Little 
Makaraka and Kabay^ndi. Heie the days were passed in making 
all kinds of provisions and preparations for the expedition. Foi 
months I had felt much better, and since recovering fiom the 
acute attack of ague duiing the cncular journey in April, I had 
also completely got the better of the diowsiness and debility 
from which I had suffered in Ladd and at first in Makaraka 
Land. 

But I was still troubled with a skin affection, a kind of nettle- 



rash, which often caused much iiiitation, and deprived me of 
many a night’s icst. During the Sobat journey and in Ladd it had 
given me much annoyance, but had disappeared for some time 
after my arrival in Makaraka Land. Later however it had 
returned undei the form of countless little pimples which caused 
great soreness in the back. And now it attacked the extremities 
and other parts of the body, which felt as if stung by mosquitoes. 
As in Egypt this cutaneous disorder is attributed to the Nile 
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water, here also it is popularly associated with the quality of 
the water. It is veiy prevalent amongst the negroes. 

Now the zeriba began to fill with the Nubian earners, spear- 
men and others summoned to join the expedition to the R 61 , 
The place became very animated, and during a heavy ram a 
herd of 150 cows was driven in for the use of the caravan. On 
July 15th, the eve of the general break-up, Ringio made his 
appearance at the head of the Bombeh contingent. They 
advanced m long columns, armed with shield and lancc, and 
took up their position in the large open space. Here they 
executed a war-dance with song and music in the presence of 
Bahit Agha and other officials assembled in a neighbouring 
reqiiba. 




O N July 1 6 th I began my unexpected journey northward to 
the R61 basin in company with an expedition numbering 
at least looo souls. The solitary traveller in these lands is so 
dependent on passing events and local relations, that he is at 
times liable to be led by them in the very opposite direction to 
that which he intended to take m order to carry out a long 
cherished project Thus it happened that instead of visiting the 
absolutely unknown region stretching south of Makaraka Land, 
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“ circumstances over which I had no control ” drove me north- 
ward 

For the moment my Kalika journey had been rendered 
impossible, for every one owning a pair of sound legs and strong 
arms had to obey the summons of the head miidlr to join the 
forces mustering in the R 61 district. All the military resources 
of the country were being mobilised, for Ibrahim Efendi Fauzi 
dreaded an invasion of the province by the hordes of Soliman, 
son of Ziber Rahama 

This province embraced the zeriba region on the upper Bahr 
el-Ghazal, which had been acquired by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment fiom the Khartum ivory traders, owners of the zeribas, by 
purchase and the concession of sundry privileges. This ivory 
trade on the White Nile had been opened about the year 1851 
by a few Khartum merchants, who worked it at considerable profit. 
But fresh competitors struck out fresh bade routes by land and 
water. They laboriously pushed forward through the leed jungles 
of the Ghazal, discovered the Meshra, and penetrated thence to 
the Jur basin and the inland Krej and Niam-Niam regions. 

On December loth, 1840, the second e.vpedition sent by 
Mehemet Ah to discover the sources of the Nile reached the 
Bahr el-Ghazal. Ferdinand Werne, one of its members, wrote : 
“About three o’clock we are moving slowly to the great lake, which 
receives the Ghazal, a river flowing from the land of the Magtabi 
(the Berbeis or Mauritanians), as reported by some of our 
soldiers.” And elsewheie ; “ I hear that last yeai they beat 
about for two days at the mouth of the Ghazal without being 
able to penetrate through the reeds into the river.” ^ 

The first Khartum trading vessel that exploited the upper 
Bahr el-Ghazal, belonged to the ivory trader Flabcshi ; as 
suggested by Von Heuglin, it was undoubtedly introduced into 
the stream with the assistance of friendly natives during some 
exceptionally high floods. Flabeshi was followed by some 
native dealers, beside the Sardinian Vice-Consul Brun Rollet, 
John Pethcnck, the brothers Poncet, and others. 


Expedition zuf Entdickung der Qiielleti des IVeissen Nils (1840-41), Berlin, 1848 
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Amongst the earliest trading stations wetc those of the 
Egyptian AH Abu Amhu, which were grouped about the Bahi 
Dembo of the Nubians, Heuglin’s Kosanga rivci. The lattei 
name became known through the icports of the disastrous 
Tinne expedition^ This territory stietched north- westwaids to 
the domain of the JBaqiira cl-Homr nomads ; the brothers 
Poncet also founded a long chain of zeiibas, both on the R 61 
and the Ghazal, all of which passed by pui chase into the hands 
of Ghatta, a Kopt. 

John Petherick carried on his ivory business with unwonted 
energy. Starting from Khartum in November 1853 with a 
sailing vessel manned by Nubians, he ascended the Ghazal to 
the eyot of Kyt, where Meshra er-Req ^ was afterwards founded. 
PI ere he was arrested by the hostile attitude of the natives and 
the cowardice of his own people. But he was more .successful 
next year, when he look the .same route with two boats and 
a large equipment, and not only entered into tiading relations 
with the Kyt islanders and other negroes dwelling farther inland, 
but also founded an ivory station on the Jur. 

In 1858 Petherick started from Mc.slna cr-Rdq on a southern 
expedition, which in all probability brought him as far a 3 Mundo 
in Maltaraka Land between the 3rd and 4th parallels of north 
latitude.** After he retired from business in 1863, the ivoiy as 
well as the slave trade in the regions extending west and 


' In July, :86i, Mrs. Tinne with her 
daughter Alexine, and. her sister, Miss 
van Capellen, started, from their native 
town, the Hague, on their third expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and after passing the 
winter in Cairo, ascended the Nile to 
Nubia and Sudan On September 3olh. 
they reached Gondokoro, retuining in 
November to Kliaitum In February, 
1863, Alexine and her mother, with 
Baron d’Ahiaing, von Heuglin, Pi. 
Steudner, some Eiiiopean ladies’ maids, 
and about zoo followeis engaged in 
Khartum, again started to explore the 
Ghazal lands. But the progiess of the 
expedition was impeded by its nnmbers, 


and all the Euiopcans weie taken with 
fevei in this malaiious legion Mrs, 
Tmn^ and Pr. Steudner succumbed to 
the attack, and Alexine letiunedwith the 
otlieis to IChartum, where Miss Adnana 
van Caiiellcn also died Latei (August i, 
1869), Alexine was miiideied by the 
Tiiaieg Beibers at Sharaba, west of 
Mmzuk in Ferzan. — R B 

^ meshi'a, a watering-place 

on the banks of a river ; ithpioperly a 
landing stage. 

* In Ravenstein’s large map of Afiica 
it IS placed between 6° and 7° N. 
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south-west of the Ghazal remained exclusively in the hands of 
Egyptian subjects. The strict control, that is, monopoly of the 
trade in the White Nile basin, was abolished in 1852, thanks 
mainly to the efforts of Dr, Reitz, Austrian Consul at Khaitum. 
The atrocities of the Egyptian traders, who disposed of the lives, 
land and pioperty of the natives in the most reckless and 
inhuman way, elicited an official piotest on the part of the 
representatives of the Groat Powers, who callccl on the Khedivul 
government to put an end to these procecding.s. 

Wherever a trader settles the negroes withdraw to the densest 
gliAbch (forest), in order to escatre from his exactions. In the 
construction of the zeribas they arc compelled to work on the 
corvt’c system, and in these places fiom thirty to eighty of their 
tormentors settle down with their male and female slaves It has 
never occurred to the commercial agents to have the land culti- 
vated for their own wants, although there would be no lack of 
labour for such a purpose. The slaves are compelled to supply 
all the corn needed by the zeribas from year to year, although 
m hard times they are themselves leduced to soie distress 
When the stores of the agents are running out, soldiers are 
despatched to scour the land ; they fall on the settlements, take 
what they find, and then compel their victims to convey the 
plunder to the strongholds.^ 

The territory controlled by some of these zeribas ivas so 
extensive, that it might be said to constitute a petty state. 
Schweinfiirth estimates the extent of the district raided over by 
Ghatta from his station on the Jur in 1869 at about 3,000 square 
miles, of which 700 are good arable land, with a population of 
1 3,000 souks. Amongst the plunder of a single year were 8,000 
head of cattle, besides ivorj'-, corn and the like 

But by far the wealthiest, most powerful and most dangerous 
of these slave traders was Ziber Rahfuna, who had risen from 
small beginnings to the position of an independent potentate, 
and who through his opulence and influence over his Nubian 


* Theodore von Ileuglin, JHeise in dat Geltiet des IVinsen Nils, 0 =c,, fiom 1S02 tu 
1864, Leipzig and Heidelberg 
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fellow countrymen, had become a menace to the Ivhcdival 
authority. His early caiecr has already been briefly summarised 
in Chaptci IV. Here a few supplemental y remarks may be 
added on a personage whose name was again bi ought into 
prominence in connection with the 'revolt of the Mahdi, 
Mohammed Ahmed. 

Ziber had developed an enormous trade in ivory and slaves, 
which he forwarded thiough Dar-F6r and Kordofan to Egypt 
In his dinil he kept court m princely style. Richly clad slaves 
announced the visitor, and special apartments were furnished as 
antechambers with divans covered with tapestries aiianged 
round the wails. The guests were served with coffee, shiibiiq 
and .shcibet, and the royal state of these enclosures was height- 
ened by captured lions shackled with heavy chains.” “ 

Thousands of petty dealers arriving ycaily from Kordofan, 
mendicant and bigoted fctqlis swarmed round the powerful 
upstart, who held high revelry with his more intimate a.ssociates ; 
mciissa and arak flowed like water, and the pleasures of the 
table were enhanced by lire dance and song of voluptuou.s negio 
“ ballet girls.” 

At the time of Sir Samuel Tlakcr’s expedition to the Uppei 
Ghazal, the lands in this region occupied by the Khaitum tradcis 
had already been nominally proclaimed a province of Egyptian 
Sudan. When thoroughly icduced the new mudinyeh was to 
be administered by Kuchuk AH with the title of Agha and lank 
of Sanjaq.® 

But Ziber’s growing power was antagonistic to the extension 
of the Khedival authority. In 1869 Jafer Pasha Mazhai, 
governor-general of Sudan, sent to the Ghazal a certain 
Mohammed el-BuIdlawi,"* a rascally Dar-F6r priest, who 


1- Dim in the ICiej language, a town or 
laige village 

^ Scliweinfuitli, The Heal t of Africa 
® Sanjaq, a Persian -woid, oiiginally 
meaning banner, standard, tlienstandaicl- 
bearer, a body of tioops enrolled under 
one standard, lastly, the captain of such 
a coips, — R. B. 


•1 This is the peison mentioned by 
Schwerafilith undei the name of llelliili, 
He was a faql fi om the Lalce Fitn distiict, 
which was subject to the sway of the 
Biilftia people, an outlying soiith-eastein 
branch of the Tibus. 
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pretended to have received rights over the copper mines of 
Hafret en-Nahas in South Dar-F6r from Sultan Hasin The 
newly appointed Sanjaq Kuchuk Ah Agha was placed in 
command of two companies of government troops, and leceived 
orders to act in concert with Bulalawi, who had under his 
command a nisavi (company) of regulai negro soldiers. The 
combined forces weic to compel the zcriba lords to pay the 
government taxes, to establish an ordcily administration in the 
province, and to get possession of the copper mines. 

The two adventurers Ziber and Bulalawi, soon came into 
collision, and m the ensuing engagement the former was 
wounded, but the latter lost both the battle and his life, Ziber 
was now supreme ruler throughout the Bahr el-Ghazal region, 
and after his conquest of Dar-F6r he became a great popu’ai 
hero and the mightiest person in Sudan. Raised by the 
Viceroy to the rank of Pasha, he also claimed by right of 
conquest the government of Dar-F6r ; but the Khedive, suspicious 
of the zenba king’s ambitious designs, refused him this position. 
While the negotiations were still pending Ziber was induced 
in an evil hour to accept an invitation to Cairo with a view to 
expediting matters. Here he was arrested and “ interned , ” his 
son Soliman, then in his twentieth j’ear, assumed the conduct of 
affairs in the Bahr el-Ghazal region 

As might he supposed, Soliman stood on very bad terms with 
the representative of the Egyptian Government, and in fact 
was already threatening open rebellion. In July, 1877, he had 
assembled a foice of over 4,000 men in Shaqqa, and might at 
any moment cross the Rubicon. Ibrahim Efendi Imuzi, who 
had been sent by Gordon Pasha to forward to Khartum the 
ivory which had been kept back for three years^ and to restoie 
order in the countiy, dreaded an immediate attack and sum- 
moned to the defence of the province all available forces from 
the districts subject to his jurisdiction This was the cause of 
our unexpected march to the R61 and Bahr-el-Ghazal, and such 
were the relations at the time of our expedition. 


^ About 3,000 cant, us, s,ay 3,350 cvvts. ; l caiitat = 125 lbs 
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On July r6lh, 1S77, wc moved fouvard, my party consisting 
only of ten canicis and my aervanK Duiing^ the first days the 
loute tiavci&ed giound with which I was aheady familial, and 
oui first halt was at the Malcaraka Chief Amusci's, Bahit and 
Atiush Agha, with the officers and soldiers, had at rived befoie 
me and taken possession of the few available huts. Hence a 
new rcqiiba had to be erected for me, and the lar.y Nubians, who 
had been told off to look after my wants, kept me hours waiting 
before it was ready. 

According to their notions the people were still living sump- 
tuously, for they had received their share of the sixteen oxen 
.slaughtered in the evening, and this with the still abundant durra 
made quite a plentiful supper. 

Otherwise, from long experience the natives arc well aware 
that as a rule carriers arc not tieated so vciy bountifully, and 
that they are for the most part called upon to make the utmost 
physical efforts on the shortest po.s.siblc allowance of food, 
Hence they can scarcely be much blamed if they seize eveiy 
opportunity of escaping from such drudgery. To prevent this 
they may often be seen in long rows .sluing together with ropes 
round their ncclc.s. Nevertheless, the very first night some 
of the carriers managed to decamp, and we were delayed next 
morning while fresh hands were being hunted up. 

Marching along continually rising ground north-westwards, we 
crossed some elevated rocky plateaus commanding extensive 
prospects in all directions We had also to wade through some 
papyrus swamps, and after overcoming all these difficulties we 
were lejoiced at the sight of the Mundu Chief Kudiirma's settle 
ment. A broad belt of rich arborescent vegetation here marks 
the winding course of the Assa, a rivulet which flows north to 
the Aire. Kudiirma’s group of huts lies in the angular space 
formed by the two converging streams and at a short distance 
from both. The plain, which is bounded northwards by elevated 
ridges, merges towards the south in a hilly upland district. 

The arrival of such a large expedition had been previously 
announced, and it was here increased by a large number of fresh 
carriers, besides a great quantity of cleansed durra. We soon 
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crossed the Aire, which during my first tour I had crossed at a 
point some five or six miles farther south Here also I found 
It flowing in a trough-like depression, with tall trees, reeds, 
and herbage on both banks, but presenting a less luxuriant 
tropical picture than that already described 

Farther on we entered a swampy district, where progress was 
very slow and difficult. Much confusion is caused in such places 
by the impatience of the columns in the rear to push on, thereby 
throwing the van into disorder The chief offenders arc the 
women, who in their eagerness to get ahead usually go plump 
into the deepest sloughs, often sinking to the middle in the mire, 
and scrambling out as best they can with much laughter, shout- 
ing, and screaming, On such occasions I would lend a hand to 
keep order, going along the column stick in hand, and using my 
influence to restrain the impetuosity of those pressing too hastily 
forward. 

Several such quagmires had to be traversed before we reached 
the settlements of Eabira and Konfo, where the administrator 
and the Abukaya chief, Babira, with a troop of Nubians came 
torward in holiday attire to welcome the mu dir. The two 
zeribas lay close together, and as Konfo’s was the last station 
m the Makaraka province, here also more corn was lequisitioned 
together with fifty additional carriers. Here I occupied two huts 
and renewed acquaintance with the flea, an insect never 
occurring in the temporarily erected reqiibas, and in any case 
very rare in Egyptian Sudan. The local variety is also very 
small, and not even in the negro huts numerous enough to be 
regarded as a plague. 

After crossing the Mekke, a brooklet flowing close by Konfo’s 
northwards to the Aire, we continued to march nearly due 
north mostly through brushwood, and here and there under the 
shade of magnificent forest trees. Presently wc were informed 
by some carriers coming towards us from the opposite direction 
that the river crossing our track had been swollen by the recent 
rains, and was too deep to be forded So wc had to pitch our 
tents on a peninsula formed by a sharp bend of the Aire. 

When the loads were laid aside my carriers began to build 
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the usual temporary huts, but wetc obliged to use fiesh and even ' 
wet herbage instead of the withered foliage employed in the diy 
season. Owing to the limited space on the peninsula wheie the 
camp had been formed, the huts had also to be crowded close 
together, so that we all jostled each other. Ringio, Atrush Agha 
and Ibrahim Giirguru were my next-door neighbours. 

The Aire flowed scarcely ten yards fiom my hut along the 
flat plain away to the north-west, but was only visible a very little 
way. The water came within a few feet of its upper maigm, 
and I estimated its breadth at eighteen or twenty yards. When 
1 returned later to the stream which the Makarakas call the 
Hire or Ire}- the water had risen still higher and it was a question 
whether we should be able to get over next day If not, abridge 
would have to be made 

Now came a letter from Ibrahim Ilfcndi Tauzi, urging us to 
make all haste. Luckily during the night the flood wateis 
subsided and we were able to cross in the morning, pushing 
rapidly forward along the light bank of the river northwards to 
the Gosa station. It follows a gentle meandering couiseina 
depression where in .some places it broadens to a width of about 
foity-four yards. Owing to the tall gutsscs and then the wood- 
lands, I could get no extensive views, and even the immediate 
vicinity was for the most part concealed from our s’ght. Amid 
the smaller trees and low undergrowth large acacias with long 
white thorns and delicate featheiy foliage towered aloft, affording 
pleasant shady places that invited to repose. 

Towards noon we met the first fields and huts of the Moru 
and AbukayamarIh tribes, the latter few in number undei a 
chief Ngudi. For the last stretch before reaching the zeiiba the 
track crossed some ground that had been brought under tillage. 
The natives occupied groups of huts scattered round the zeriba, 
with whose inhabitants they were living on friendly^ terms, as 
was evident from the absence of defensive works round the 
station. 

Again pressing forward on July 22nd, and still following the 


To be pronounced Hea'a}i, Eeray. 
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course of the Aire, which here takes the name of Bahr Gosa, we 
came in three and a half hours to a point where it is crossed, 
and whcie it flows in a tranquil stream some fifty yards broad 


But a continuous muffled roar coming 
from the far west shows that farther 
down its course must be obstructed 
by reefs or rapids 

I envied our naked followers the 
refreshing bath which they enjoyed in 
crossing, but theie was no time to 
imitate their example, and I had to 
be earned over the stream which was 
here about bi east-high. The route 
now gradually deviated from theiiver, 
and from some more elevated points 
afforded a distant view of a long lidge 
bending eastward, and farther north 
at the station of Sayyadin approaching 
to within less than three miles of our 
route, beyond w'hich it runs north- 
wards without any visible interruption 
It has a mean elevation of about 800 
feet, is dominated here and there by 
dome-shaped summits, and in some 
places falls abruptly westwards 

On the left bank of the R 61 the 
character of the land is also modified, 
and with it to some extent that of 
the vegetation Instead of the tall 
herbage (Paniciun), which is now con- 
fined to some of the depressions, there 
appears a light green grass only a foot 
high, whose presence everywhere indi- 
cates a rocky sub-soil ; farther north in 
thejur basin and in many other places 
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the more elevated tracts are carpeted with the same herbage 


which despite its inviting appearance is avoided by our mounts. 
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Picsently also wc came upon the porous, i eddish fenuginous 
rock characlcnstic of flic Jur and Ponyo lands. This lateiite, 
which crops out in various places, i.s itself a ic-founation, result- 
ing from the di.sintcgration of the gianites and gneisses foiming 
the crust of the earth. For long stretches the tracks aic as if 
strewn with a red gravel, and being also shaded by trees growing 
close together form very pleasant highways 

About the little station of Sayyadin are settled the Moru-Madi 
negroes , but from the route itself very few habitations aie 
visible East of the R6l the settlements of the Moru people 
stretch a long way northwards. 

Our halt at the little station of Sa 3 yadin (the “ Hunteis’ 
Zeriba”), I had no opportunity of seeing anything of the 
surrounding populations. After a refreshing draught of mead 
and we continued our noiLhcily course along the Aire, 

which here takes the name of Yalo, and which flows in a deep 
channel due north. Wc however .soon lost .sight of the .stream, 
and with it of the already mentioned range, whose .seveial 
sections are here also named from local chiefs. Thus the 
southern part was called Lok6, the northern Jana or Dakdl and 
so on. 

The district now traversed prc.scntcd no very novel geological 
features. Depressions stretching eastwards to the Yalo-R61 
alternate with more elevated tracks, whcic isolaled granite or 
gneiss masses crop out. At the Lori zeriba the rocky Mount 
Damatobbo affords an open outlook towards the west, where a 
distant ridge is visible ciossing Mittii Land. The eye sweeps 
over extensive wooded tracts interi iipted by no elevated ranges 
or isolated heights. 

A very pleasing impression is produced by the I.ori station 
with its tangle of creeping plants forming quickset hedges round 
the huts, its numerous gourd plantations, its shady requbas and 
well-built dwellings, especially after a two days’ march through 
a wilderness of steppe and woodlands unrelieved by the sight of 


1 Alteh, ij^\, a dvink roinellilng like jiresented by soilr (duira cake) 

our toast and "water, the toast being re- baked fine and bioken into stnall pieces, 
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a single human abode. But an expedition of neaily 2000 souls 
could not afford to linger long in a place where nothing was to 
be had that might satisfy the demands of a few easily contented 
mortals. Even the indispensable water was lacking, so we 
pushed on at once to the Bogu, a rivulet where we encamped 
for the night. Here Bahit Agha informed me that many of the 
people were ailing, and during the course of the evening I 
noticed several weary and exhausted gioups dropping slowly 
into the camp. Many of the carriers also had again succeeded 
in bolting, and one notary lost all his human beasts of burden. 
Although they had been strung together with stout coids 
strengthened with thongs, they had contrived during the night 
to burn their fetters at the camp fires, burning tlieinselves at the 
same time. 

The runaways are for the most part Morus and Fejiliis, the 
Makarakas in this as in other respects contrasting favourably 
with the other natives. They are allowed to cairy their loads 
without being bound together, and seldom abuse the confi- 
dence thus placed in them. Along the march I several times 
noticed convicts with iron shackles, compelled to do carriers’ 
work, amongst others two who were handcuffed together with a 
short chain A few women also wore the lighter form of the 
skebba, a thick block suspended from the neck 

As I sat with Bahit one of the Moiu-Lori chiefs came up 
with his people to entertain the mudir with music. This was 
executed by a trumpeter and several youths beating wooden 
sticks to time Some of the negroes wore a headdress which 
looked like a little basket turned upside down. 

Here we were overtaken by a heavy shower, and although 
during the next days no rain fell, so dense was the night dew 
that in the morning our clothes were thoroughly saturated and 
the matches refused to strike light 

The little corn (red dun a) which is grown by the Morii- Loris, 
and which just suffices to take the edge off their appetite, i.s 
greatly inferior in quality to that raised in Makaraka Land. 

Scenes of great excitement were of almost daily occurrence, 
when it happened that with the uprooting of the grass required 
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for roofing the temporary liuta any peculiar animal was brought 
to light. Then a general hue and cry would be laiscd, and the 
strange beast either captured or done to death with much shout- 
ing and jubilation Yesterday it was a snake two feet long and 
a little bush antelope, both of which were brought alive to me, in 

order to .settle then dis- 
putes about the distii- 
bution of the prey. To- 
day I saw nothing but 
half of a huge .slender- 
tongued lizard {varatms)\ 
for every crawling and 
creeping thing comes as 
a welcome addition to 
the negro cuisine. 

Nortli of the Loii 
also, whei c the prospect 
become.s moie open to- 
wards the cast, the eye 
langes fiecly over the 
woodlands without being 
anywhere Interrupted by 
rising giounds. In this 
section of the route the 
Yalo R61 was not again 
struck till we reached the 
zeiiba Moffo (Mvolo) 
some thirty miles noith 
of Lori. Here the last 
day’s march presented a 

senes of rich and pic- 
VOUNG PALM il<u,eiujormn.) landscapes, m 

agreeable contrast with the less varied scenery of the previous days. 

In the wooded expanse spread before our view were seen 
scattered groups of craggy heights of fantastic outline, at whose 
foot was developed a luxuriant tropical vegetation. Thus was 
passed the cone-shaped Mount Toik of gneiss formation, whose 
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western slopes were largely covered with a magnificent growth 
of creeping forms, which found room to strike root in the clefts 
of Its rocky walls. From the humid ground at its foot spring a 
great variety of plants, overtopped by the dcleb palm {Borasms 
flabelliformts) and by the Musa ensete, the glory of this tropical 
flora, which here acquires its greatest development under the 
shelter of the overhanging cliffs. Elsewhere the characteristic 
arrangement of English park lands was suggested by the tall 
wide-branching trees dotted over a gicen sward, smooth and 
regular as the soft turf which in Europe is the outcome of so 
much skilful and proti acted cultivation. 

At the Moffo .station, so named from the chief of the Lcsi 
negroes who have their settlements in this distiict, my itinerarj’ 
intersected that of Schweinfurth, who in December 1869 visited 
the Mvolo station founded by the brotheis Poncet This place 
no longer exists, but its site was pointed out to me by the well- 
informed negro, who had served as my ebony-covered Murray 
My route also here overlapped that of John Pethcnck, who in 
November 1862 reached Dugwara on the right bank of the R 61 
a few hours distant from Moffo. 

As it wa.s impossible to find room within the enclosure, oui 
camps were formed some ten minutes to the east of the zeriba on 
the banks of the R 61 The site was not the most favourable, the 
ground in the depre.ssion being very moist . but it yielded water, 
first and most essential of all requirements, as well as the wood 
needed for our temporary huts. 

At this point the nver was about ninety yards wide, and 
flowed between banks eight or ten feet high, in a placid stream 
nowheie indicating the presence of falls or rapids. Those de- 
scribed by Schweinfuith lie farther down the rivei, which here 
takes a north-easterly trend. Its yellow water appeared clear 
enough in a gla-ss, and I was able fully to confirm my predeces- 
sor’s statement about the extraordinary abundance of fish^ 
A short turn with the rod sufficed to land a good supply. 


^ Schweinfurth, The Hea/i of Africa , and Emm Padm, Eine Sammlung von 
Reisebnefen, 5rc. 
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Plcre on the banka of the R61, wlioacuppci-couiscmMakaiaka 
Land IS called the Aire, I was able to my great satisfaction to 
verify the hypothesis I had formed when first crossing that 
stream. My stay at the Abaka Chief Toinaya's, and especially 
the wide prospect offered by the gneiss eminence on which stood 
the little zeriba of Hassan had been of great seivicc in enabling 
me to deteimine the hydrographic system about the headwatcis 
of the Rdl. 

From the gorges of the gneiss hills and other rocky heights 
distributed over that district, a number of rivulets find thou way 
through the valleys and depressions down to the Aire, the Hire 
of the Bombehs. The main stream rises to the south of 
Tomaya’s settlement, flowing then as a wild wooded toirent 
round to the west, and farther on taking a northern comse 
In some places its banks arc completely overshadowed by 
the intcilacing branches of magnificent forest growths, and 
from the east it receives the contributions of countless 
brooklet.s. 

One of those, the Huiu of the Bombehs, risc.s in the vicinity of 
the zeriba Hassan, and after collecting all the little mountain 
toirents in the noi thorn part of the district, flows noithward to 
the Aire between the Gosa and Sayyadin zeribas. Their united 
waters form the Rbl proper, which the Morn negroes of Gosa 
call the Y alo, and which is also known as the Bahr Gosa, Meni, 
and by other names. 

To this multiplicity of names is due the confusion prevailing 
in the Upper Nile hydrographic system since the time of the 
first explorers, none of whom had been able to follow the coiiise. 
of any of the Nilotic head streams rising south of the ninth 
parallel of north latitude At vaiious points they continually 
heard new terms applied to the same rivers by the natives, who 
never ventured beyond the limits of their own domain, and who 
in any case possessed no comprehensive ideas regarding the 
general lie of the land and its various river systems. Thus it 
happened that onr earlier charts of this region were disfigured by 
the strangest and most fanciful descriptions of impossible water- 
courses, and that even now the blank places on our maps have 
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often to be filled up with imaginary fluvial aiteries drawn at 
haphazard 

The upper and partly also the middle course of the R61 
flows through a highland region, where its waters are pent up in 
a high, narrow but regular channel. On entering the flat, low- 
lying plains it assumes a totally different aspect, and here all 
the Upper Nile affluents from the R61 to the Jur are alike char- 
acterised by low and periodically flooded banks. The riverain 
valleys here present the appearance of flat depressions from half 
a mile to three miles wide, sharply limited along their eastern and 
western margins and approached by gentle inclines sloping to a 
depth of five to ten yards. 

In these depressions the river-beds proper wind sluggishly 
along, in some places approaching nearer to the eastern, in others 
to the western margin The depressions themselves are mostly 
overgrown with a tall icedy vegetation, diversified only in 
a few isolated places by patches of forest growths, For the 
greater part of the year they are dry, but during the rainy 
season completely inundated after every heavy long-continued 
rainfall 

At such times it is absolutely impossible to cross the rivers, 
and the traveller must wait patiently until the flood-waters again 
subside, which generally takes place in a few days. Even in the 
channels themselves, where the water rises at times to a height of 
twenty-eight oi thirty feet, the subsidence is very rapid, at least 
when the freshets do not follow too closely one on the other , 
hence even during the khartf the rivers may often be forded at 
certain points. 

From the zenba of Moffo, or rather Mvolo, as I would prefer 
to call it from its better known designation, we made a march of 
six and a half hours to our next encampment on the banks of 
the R61 at the settlements of the Ldsi Chief Yei, successor 
of Schweinfurth’s A-uri. After getting clear of the plantations 
about Mvolo, the route entered a rich grassy district varied with 
dense wooded tracts consisting of magnificent foiest tiees and 
brushwood thickets. Compared with the southern Makaraka 
lands, the country presented a perceptible change in its cha- 
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racteiistic vcs^clablc types. The licli fleni of the south, with its 
huge ti'ce.s and Icathciy foliage, gnidually gave jilacc to moie 
thorny giowths, all manner of hciubby plants with spikes a 
finget long and strong' a.s ium, which added many a fiesliient 
to my already tattered and patched up garments. 

Then we came upon a .stream bcaiing the name of Ombol'okko, 
twenty yaids wide and a little over three feet deep, which was 
crossed by a so-called “ biidgc,’’ very high, and made of long but 
extremely crooked tree-stems. Not being ambitioms of distin- 
guishing myself as a ropc-dancei, and objecting to creep ovci on 
all fours like a quadruped, I crossed on the shoulders of two 
lusty negroes. 

We encamped by the coinliclds of the natives, within five 
minutes of the R61, whose proximity was made unpleasantly 
evident by the damp ground of our huts, The corn, icd diuia, 
was here already some five or six foot high, and was largely laid 
under contribution by our hungry carriers, despite Bahit Agha’.s 
sentinels armed with the tcriiblc kurbash. 'I'iU far into the 
evening the fiightful yells were heard of the unfortunate wretches 
every now and then caught red-handed. 'Fhe durra was plun- 
dered, not for the sake of the still unri])c grain, but for the 
.saccharine stalk, which when freed from the outer green integu- 
ment is chewed like sugarcane. ^ 

Two more days’ marches north ward.s at a short distance from 
the R6], of which I occasionally caught sight, brought us to 
Defa Alldh’s zcriba, known also by the names of Agahr and 
Ayak. We passed the settlements of the Bahra chiefs, Mbiti, 
and Mena, whose territory is conterminous with the northern 
part of the 'Lesi country. Here the east bank of the R6l 
gradually rises to a continuous chain of low mountains, of whidi 
the most conspicuous is the Jebel Khaitum, the Nyedl of the 
natives. Round about dwell the Sofi, Lamd, Damanyo and 
Brunid tribes, branches of the Mittus and Agais, who in their 
turn belong to the great Dinka or Jangeh family. 

Traversing the treeless depression of the R61 overgrown with 


This IS the angoHb, {.Sorghum sacchai atitm), of the Siictancse. 
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grass and reeds five or six feet high, we reached the west bank of 
the river. At the Ayak zeriba the banks have a precipitous 
slope of nearly fourteen feet, and now at the end of July, that 
IS, about the beginning of the rainy season, the wate: was very 
low, and from six to eight feet deep. I estimated the width of 
the channel propei at about i8oyai-ds. Seen from the banks the 
tuibicl water looks yellowish, though really of a somewhat milky 
hue. As it was five feet deep at the foi d, we made no attempt 
to cross, but encamped opposite the zeriba 

Since our arrival the tall Agars, being good swimmers and 
also well acquainted with the river, were continually crossing 
over and associating on familiar terms with the expedition. 
They even volunteered to fetch a number of straw roofs for the 
huts which had to be built in the camp. The biggest of my 
little Makarakas I sent ovei for wood from the zeriba ; but they 
showed such a childish fear of the water, that their demeanour 
gave rise to many comic scenes, accompanied by the loud 
laughter and ever ready wit of the native spectators. It was 
well that their amour Jropre was not very sensitive, else the 
by-play might perhaps have ended in a few broken heads. 

At the same time I soon learnt from niy own experience that 
despite a few elevations on the bed of the river, fording was no 
easy matter. In fact the swift current and sudden transitions 
from shallow to deeper water gave rise during the day to many 
mishaps, which would have ended fatally but for the timely aid 
of the active and skilful Agars. 

Soon after our arrival at this camping ground I was surprised 
by some unexpected, but agreeable tidings. People crossing 
over from Ayak reported that boxes from Ghfibeh Shambil had 
come to my address, and what was still more important and 
welcome new.s that there was also a package of letters for me. 
So in my imiiatiencc I determined to cioss to the zeriba at once, 
and removing all superfluous clothing I plunged in and swam on 
my back to the opposite side to the amazement and immense 
delight of the numerous native spectators. 

In the zeriba I looked up a certain Gieek dealer, Marco, who 
had been settled in the place for some time, and obtained my 

C C 
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package of letters from the ilivivn ol the supeuntendent, Jjefa 
Allah. They had been sent fonvard by Emin Iffcncli together 
with the boxes of supplies that had been left behind in Ladh 
Taking a few luxuries, such as .some tea, coffee, and sugar, and 
caiefully .stowing away the precious roll of letters in my hat 
which had been brought after me by one of the natives, I swam 
back in the same way. But this time I was cariied farther 
down by the swift current, and had much difficulty in getting 
ashore at a point a long way below the camp. 

I spent the lest of the day poring over the correspondence, 
which after such a long silence had naturally an absorbing 
intciest for me. Reading and rc-ieading the letters from distant 
friends I entirely forgot all about the cuisine, and was therefore 
not a little surprised when my servants with a few long-legged 
Dinkas made their appearance with an excellently cooked meal, 
which they brought over from the zeriba in rvoodon dishes. 

The lain, which had fallen during the evening, had now 
ceased, and from the little door of my hut I contemplated a 
scene of rare charm and beauty. Rising aloove the dark masses 
of clouds, the moon came suddenly into full view, bathing ui 
its yellow .shimmering light the fantastic-looking palisaded zeiiba 
on the oppo.sitc .side of the R61. Close to iny feet flowed the 
river itself, reflecting the pale orb in it.s silvery Avatens as they 
rolled away to the north A magic picture, breathing peace 
and repose, as it seemed to me, but doubtless to me alone 
of the many hundreds who lay encamped round about 
Neither negro nor Nubian has any eye for the charms of 
nature. As sings the poet ; 

“ A yellow primrose by the bum 
A yellow prtinrase was to him, 

And it was nothing more ' ” 

And so for them a wood i.s just a wood ; a stream so much 
water, whether tumbling in foaming cataracts over reef and' 
rock, or winding sluggishly away throug'h the dreary treeless 
plains. It delights and fascinates the cultured wayfarer; it 
isivalued as a source of food by the native. The negro is still 
too deeply absorbed in tlie daily struggle for material existence ; 




^Fyom a. dTteiving by Fr Rheinfelder ) 
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sentiment and thought have not yet freed him from the fetteis 
forged by care for the most urgent wants ; he is loo engaged 
in the battle for life to be affected by the subtler influences 
of nature. 

Even the Nubian shows for the most part a preference for 
placcs like the zeribas, which arc destitute of all romantic 
charm, and which by the accumulated refuse are rendered re- 
pulsive to the ordinary traveller. Theie is no room for sentiment 
m the adventurous life led by those Nubians who have pene- 
trated into the negro domain, a life in which plunder is their 
daily handiwork, in which they hecome habituated to deeds 
of violence and cruelty. 

On July 31st, the sky still overcast and threatening, the 
expedition now numbering some 1,700 souls, effected the 
passage across the R 61 , whose waters had slightly subsided. 
Despite the great multitude and the quantities of impedivmita, 
all got safely over to the east side in a few hours. This was 
considered a sufficiently good day’s work, and we encamped 
for the night at the zeriba. 

I selected one of those dwellings raised on piles and stakes 
some eight or ten feet above the ground, which are characteristic 
of the Agar settlements, and which lend their peculiar aspect 
to the zeribas of Ayak and Rumbek, so different from any 
of the other Egyptian stations in Negro Land ^ These structures 
are arranged in somewhat arbitiary fashion along a common 
thoroughfare, each group of huts forming a “family residence,” 
being for the most part separately enclosed by a bamboo 
fence. Some perfectly circular huts, with mud walls and straw 
roof, supported by a conic bamboo framework, and also usually 
with an open reqnba with lean-to roof, stand on a common 
platfoim, the floor of which is formed of clay beaten quite smooth 

Very few of the huts and regubas in the Ayak zeriba were 
built on the ground without this raised substructure, the raison 
d'btre of which is partly the greater security thereby acquired 


1 Scliweinfurth 4^^/ffl)gives which he also found amongst the Lesi 

a graphic description of tliese habitations, people. 
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from sudden attack, anti p.utly the; facility which they afford 
of overlooking' the plantations, udierc the Ai^ar dwellings are 
scattered about, and not grouped in compact villages. The 
Khartum tradeis who settled in the Agai territoiy adopted 
the same pile system for thcii zoribas 

Ayak, as I picfer to call Defa Allah’s zenba, the name being 
alread3r introduced on the maps and derived from the Ayak sub- 
tiibe of the Agais, who arc themselves a bianch of the Dinkas, 
is one of the very oldest trading stations belonging to the 
Nubians. After changing mastcis several times it was pur- 
chased by the Egyptian government from the slave-tiader 
Ghatta. Ayak, together with the ncighbouiing Rumbek, 
formerly Malzac, was from the first a chief bulwark of the slave 
tiaclc, which under the mgi.s of the Khedival rule was in my 
time -still carried on mainly by the Egyptian officials all along 
the line from the Miidir Yu.s.suf him.self down to hi.s humblest 
employee. On thc.se dark doingts a fierce .side-light has been 
thrown by the later invastigatioiis of ICmin I’aslia.^ 

Before sunset the signal was given for a panicle of all men in 
the expedition bearing fircarm.s. I'he Makaraka contingent 
compiiscd the three following groups ; — 

1. The Gahadiyeli, or regular.s, mainly lighl-colouied 
Egyptians armed with Remington rides, and forming three 
companies of about thirty men each under a Mulaziro, as 
garrison troops for the three chief zeribas of Wandi, Little 
Makaraka and Kabaydndi. 

2. The Khoteriyeh, or irregulars, recruited from the old 
Nubian forces of the ivory dealers, and commonly spoken of as 
Danaqla or Dongolans ® ; these were armed with peicussion 


^ See his Sanmlung von Reisebriefen, 

(Sr-C, 

° So called from Donqola {Dovgola), 
capital of Lower Nulna. In Eastern 
Sudan Dongolan and Nubian are practi- 
cally synonymous terms, only the latter 
woid is not now used by the Nubians 
themselves, who prefer being called 
Barabra. Nubian, or rather Nuba, has 


acquired the geneial meaning of slmt, 
from the large munbei of slaves drawn 
from Dai-Nuba in South Koidofan, for 
many years the great hunUng-giomid ol 
the slave traders, Bai abra is the plural 
of Berbeii, a native of Berber on the 
Nile, unless it has a much older oiigiil, 
as some suppose, 
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guns and distributed in companies of from fifty to hundred 
amongst the large zeribas, and from five to ten amongst the 
smaller stations 

3 . The so-called Dragommis^ natives of various ncgio tribes, 
brought up in the zeribas and famihai with Sudanese and 
Arabic Hence they serve as inlerpreteis (Dragomans), and in 
emergencies as soldiers, being also armed like the irregulars with 
percussion guns. Each of the native tubes had contributed from 
twenty to forty of these to the expedition. 

So now Bahit Agha passed his little aimy in review, at which 
the Bombeh and Makaraka spearmen, being summoned by bells, 
their recognized signal, presented themselves with shield and 
lance. The zeriba people, with many of the suriounchng Agars, 
had gathered to enjoy the rare spectacle. In fact, the parade 
was intended by Bahit Agha to serve the puipose of a display 
of strength, which might have a salutary effect especially on the 
somewhat refractory Agai natives. 

Early on August 1 st we continued our march in the direction 
of Rumbek. In about an hour, still going due north, we again 
struck the R61 at a point where it could be forded , but this 
time I crossed it in a dug-out. In the whole of the dicary 
treeless district of Ayak, subject to regulai inundations, there is 
neither rock nor stone, nothing but a yellow sandy clay with 
hilly rising grounds and intervening swampy depressions full of 
mud and water. 

Emerging from these depressions we entered a scrubby tract 
diversified with solitary tamarinds and other gigantic trees, 
followed by open cultivated ground such as I had not yet beheld 
during my African wanderings. As far as the eye could reach, 
and for hours and hours of continual marching, the boundless 
plains presented nothing but cornfields with intervening tracts 
under sesamum, ground-nuts (Arachis hypogesa), tobacco, and 
othei cultivated plants In the fields stood the Agar pile 
dwellings, not grouped together in hamlets, but scattered thickly 
over the land so that from any given point as many as a 
hundred or so would always be in sight. 

The Agar farmstead is usually encircled by a mud wall about 
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a foot high, and immediately suiToundcd by a tobacco plantation 
In the centie stand? a withered tree, the “ Magic tree,” with two 
platforms on the light and left on which the scsamiim is spread 
out to dry in the sun Then comes a hut serving as a cow-house, 
where are kept a few of the haidy middle-sized humped cattle 
of the Dinka breed in company with perhaps two oi three 
little dogs ; beyond this on a four-foot high substructure stands 
the small low dwelling with a mat door and plastered with 
red ochre. 

The land between Ayak and Rumbek is parcelled out in a 
series of districts to which the Nubians give the name of helle 
We encamped at a group of water-holes, sunk in the clayey soil 
and exposed without the least protection to eveiy kind of diit 
and refuse. Incredible as it may appear, although the rainy 
season had already set in, we were obliged to deviate from the 
route and spend some time in looking for water. The lack of 
this piimaiy ncce.ssity is here due to the pcifcctly level surface, 
which presented no fall for the water, and which was at the 
same time so porous that it absorbed all the precipitation unless 
it happened to be exceptionally copious. The con.scquencc was 
that, although the ground was here more saturated with moisture 
than in most places hitherto travel sed by the expedition, we 
found it difficult to procure a drop to drink. 

Next day, August 2 nd, after crossing a delightful strip of 
woodland, and some extensive dun a fields, we entered Rumbek, 
passing the garden originally laid out by Malzac. Hcie amid 
the bananas were growing some fine date palms, a rare sight in 
these regions. From the garden we penetrated into the zeriba 
through very narrow lanes thickly lined on both sides by pilc- 
buildings 

We had thus marched from Kabaydndi to the capital of the 
R6l province in eighteen days, or in seventy hours, allowing foi 
all the halts and delays m camp This was at the average rate 
of about three miles an hour, which considering our numbers, 
including not a few women and the large quantity of baggage 
must be regarded as a very fair performance. The apparently 
disproportionate amount of time spent in camp or other halts 
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was unavoidable, being largely due to the question of supplies 
for nearly 2,000 persons. 

Rumbek was the residence of the already mentioned provin- 
cial governor Yussuf Agha Shellali, who aftcrwaids played a 
prominent part in the war against Ziber’s son, Soliman, and 
again in that waged against the false Prophet, Mohammed 
Ahmed (the Mahdi) A long series of ciimes must be laid to 
the charge of this satrap, who for many years earned on the 
slave-trade in the most shameless manner, not only as a private 
citizen under the eyes of the authorities but also as a public 
functionary, after selling his zeriba and entering the service of 
the Khedival government. This two-faced Nubian, who had in 
cold blood put to death the unfoitunate king Munsa of 
Mangbattu Land, and earned his family into slaveiy, perished 
miserably with his whole Sudanese army of 3,000 men on July 
7th, 1882, at the battle of Jebcl Turra. 

When we reached Rumbek Yussuf had already gone. off with 
all his available forces, to join Ibrahim Fauzi on the Bahr el- 
Ghazal, This place had been founded between 1857 and 1859 
by the notorious Alphonse dc Malzac, formerly an attacki of 
the French embassy at Athens, but since then it had changed 
owners several times, before it fell into the hands of the Egyptian 
government. In reference to Malzac Theodore von Heughn 
wrote ; " This person kept several hundred Barabras (Nubians) 
as slaves and marauders, paying them only with slaves ; he 
plundered, wasted, consumed everything far and wide round his 
settlement, shooting down all who resisted him, and committing 
atrocities of all kinds’’^ His death and burial have been 
graphically described by Doctor Robert Hartmann ® 

At the disposal of his estate in i860 the Transylvanian 
merchant, Franz Binder, bought Malzac’s zeriba of Rumbek for 
2,500 thalers, say ;£'Soo From Binder it passed successively 
into the possession of Hallili (esh-Shami), Toharai Efendi, who 
was later head-writer (Bash-Kcltib) of Gordon Pasha, Harlussi, 


^ Miitheihingcn ecus /". Perlhss’ Gio- ^ Hartirinnn, Peise des Freikersu von 
gf'aphischer AnsiaU, Baram^ 
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and Ghatta, the KopL, fiom whom it was at last pin chased by 
the Egyptian government, together with all the other stations 
and trading-places belonging to him. 

Rumbek had formed a sort of rcjiigunii peccatorum, a safe 
reticat for the scum of the earth, all the Nubian despeiadoes, 
who settled either in the zeriba or undei its shelter amongst the 
sui rounding Agais, living with their wives and slaves at the 
cost of these unfortunate natives. Despite its unfavourable 
geographical position and its great distance fiom any large 
watercourse, Rumbek acquired great importance as the starting 
point of all expeditions going southwards into the remote Niam- 
Niam teiritory and of late years into Mangbattu Land, and 
returning to the same place with their ivoiy convoys. Hence il 
was also selected under the Egyptian administration as the 
residence of the head mudir of the Rol jirovinccs 

But what a pig-stye 1 The houses on their platforms ciowdecl 
so closely together that the inmates could mutually oveilook 
each other, or at all events overhear their everlasting gossip, 
wranglings and rowdy language. Eveiy dwelling full of slaves, 
who were nearly ten times more numerous than the free inhabit- 
ants of the place. Everywhere hopeless neglect, disorder and 
filth ! Genuine Nubian households in all their repulsive unloveli- 
ness, such a.s everywhere char.ictcriscs them throughout the 
length and breadth of Negro Land. 

We were glad to turn our backs on this wretched hole, and 
continue our march north-westwards to the Bahr cl-Ghazal, 



Journey from Rumbek — In the Land of the Gohk Kegioes— On the Boundaiy of the 
R&l and Bain ol-Ghaiial MudiiJyohs — Tlie Huts of the Goks — Ciossing the 
Tonj — The Zeiibn Jiu Glmltaa — ^Jussuf Agha — Agha Shellali — The Cotton 
Tree — Zeriba Abil Quifln — Zeriba Jui AuOt — The Jm or GetltU — The former 
model Zeriba Knchiik Ali — The River 'Wan — Bilbil Caiouial — From the Wait 
■Westwards — Ibrahim Farrzi — Rinka Chief, Kahrt — The Mittus — Cosa 

W E set out on the 4th August. On the other side of 
Rumbek the Agar dwellings are scatteied about 
clearings made in the wood We crossed the district of Niang 
to the territory of the Belis with the chief Matabbt. A large 
portion of this neighbourhood is overgrown with forest and 
jungle, amongst which the magnificent aiak trees (Bassia) of the 
Agars are conspicuous. The country is flat and monotonous, 
with an orange-coloured sand frequently cropping up in the 
beaten paths The most striking feature is the huge ant-hills, m 
which cavities are excavated by the heavy rains, giving them the 
most grotesque and varied forms. The path leading to the 
north from Rumbek comes to an end in the BubAr district in the 
Gok territory. 

We halted at the Khor Gamrdr after five hours' march, and on 
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the 5th August pushed on to the small zeriba of the Wekil Faql 
Mukhtar, commonly called Zeriba Jot, lying in the G6k 
territory on the borders of the R61 and Bahr-el-Ghazal 
Mudiriyehs. J6t or j6d is the name of a local chief. The little 
zeriba consists of a few dozen tnqiM, bamboo huts with very 
high pointed straw roofs, the regularity of plan and the cleanli- 
ness that reigned making a most pleasing impression, The huts 
of the R61 territory, built on piles, cease here. A regularly 
made bamboo fence encloses the settlement Sometimes two oi 
three huts aie cutoff from their neighbours by a separate paling 
within the outer ring, and form a small farmstead. A pai tition 
is often found in the interior of the huts, behind which thcie is 
the sleeping place of the inmates, raised on piles, or a place for 
keeping household utensils. 

Most of our people encamped outside the little zeriba, but I 
was lodged within it. After clearing a stock of pots out of the 
hut allotted to me, leaving where they weic such things as wcie 
not in my way, several baskets, a Dinka shield. See,, I made 
some air-holes in the roof and shared this shelter for some houis 
with the lats who scuttled about very actively. 

Just beyond the village the bush begins, with a good broad 
path leading through it ; hard by a group of fine Borassus 
palms attract attention, but for the most pait the trees aie 
acacias, mimosas, baobabs, and ebony shrubs (Dalbergia). For 
some hours the way leads by the ruins of deserted negro dwell- 
ings on cither hand. Fligh grass now covers soil once undei 
cultivation, and a wood is rising on the site of former dwell- 
ings, the inmates of which fled at the approach of the “ Abu 
Turk” and his plunderers, and have founded new homes 
remote from the trodden way. 

We halted for the night on the broad, grassy borders of the 
flooded district of the Bahro Jau in the territory of the negio 
tribe Ayell On our sending messengers to the wekil of the 
zeriba on the other side of the river, he speedily appeared in our 
camp and helped with the crossing next day. 

In order to reach the ford lying farther south over the 
Jau — a name unknown to the Dongolans, who call it Bahr- 
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cl-AycIl, the “river of the Aj-ell” (it is the Roah of eailiei 
maps) — wc had first to south-east, skirting the district 
periodically flooded. The river flows louml a small island, and 
in consequence of its wide-spioad sin face haidly leachcd bi east- 
high, and the cios.sing was effected without any great delay, A 
cry raised by some timid person that he had seen a ciocodile, 
caused a few minutes’ confusion amongst the people who pressed 
to either side of the river. Some shots into the water and a few 
pel emptoiy words g'avc heart to the more courageous, and the 
mass of the men and women crowded after them with evident 
misgivings 

The Jau here measures about 200 yaids. The volume of 
watei is greater than that of the Rul at Cyak, for aftei five 
minutes over low lying ground, we crossed anothci arm of the 
Jau, about fifty yards broad and four feet deep The banks 
aie steep, Water-fowl, herons and gcc.se possess a happy hunting 
ground here ; whole flocks of them look flight at our approach. 

On leaving the flood district we came again to wooded 
country, anti beyond that to the Zeriba Cldk el-ITassan, the 
former Zeiiba Shcrifi of Schweinfurth's maps, surrounded by 
durra fields. The .station is .scattered over a large area. In 
the midst of it a carefully constructed building, a house rather 
than a hut, might almost aspire to rank with European buildings, 
or at least with those of Khartum. It is a large fine dhd’hr' el- 
t 6 r, and the four massive limestone walls even boast doors and 
windows. The long building was covered with a pretty roof of 
bamboo straw, leaving a space above the walls to affoid a 
passage for the air. I was entertained by an Arab (Nubian) 
who inflicted his company on me for the rest of the day. 

After traversing bush and meadows wc came to a wide giassy 
level, without tree or shrub, stretching west of the Zenba 
Hassan, and crossed a marsh river without any defined bed in 
the low-lymg ground. Three and a half hours’ march N.N.W. of 
Hassan's Zeriba brought us to two ponds called by the Nubians 
btar beta 'aqaba, the springs of the desert, forming the limit of 
Ghatta's raids. Oui way lay for some hours through the 
'aqaba which, however, compared with the dry tracts crossed in 
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the preceding days, was well supplied with rain pools, and here 
our cairicrs at least had not to contend with thirst under the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

About half way between the Roah (Bahr Jau) and the Bahr 
Tonj is a small settlement of a few huts formeily belonging to 
the Ghattas, m the district of the Meniaks, a sub-tube of the 
Dinkas, their chief being Shuil. We pitched our camps in the 
open forest under the lofty Bassia trees. Heie as elsewhere 
turtle doves abounded The land from here to the Bahr Tonj is to 
a great extent under cultivation. We passed through wide durra 
fields with solitary Dinka huts, and negro boys wcie standing or 
sitting on platforms to scare away the swaims of cstieldas 
and tailor birds from the crops, a custom prevalent in the 
R61 and the Jau distiicts as well as on the Sobat. Then 
came another small zeriba, the inhabitants greeting us on 
our way. This settlement was called after the Dinka tribe Tonj 
The huts were scatteied about amongst the patches of dun a. 
Game, antelopes, buffaloes and giraffes arc said to abound in the 
neighbourhood, but the Dinkas of the district do not hunt them 
with spears or bows and arrows ; m the dry season, when the 
sheltering grass, several yards high, is burnt down, they drive 
them with fire into an ambush, where the negroes are 
assembled in numbers to slaughter them. 

The forest becomes less dense soon after leaving the zeriba, and 
leads by degrees to the broad, almost treeless, valley of the 
Tonj. The river, five feet deep and 150 yards across, with 
steep banks, was forded without delay, a tiny boat bringing us 
to the other side. A few shady trees, standing near the 
river, were instantly taken possession of by the first to cross, 
and the camp was pitched in the Tonj valley, as there was 
said to be no water farther on. I was foitunate enough 
to secure an old trunk with massive foliage for myself and 
my followers. Its diy branches afforded us firewood, but the 
branches for making the huts had to be fetched from a distance 
of half an hour Plenty of luxuriant grass, however, was 
growing in the shade of the trees. I was destined to learn by 
oft-repeated experience how necessary the shelter of a hut is for 
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the traveller in the then prevailing wet season, for rain fell 
ncaily every evening. It i.s only after being exposed to the full 
violence of a tropical rain and waiting in clicnched clothes 
to get diy in the sun, that the shelter of these grass huts 
is propel ly appreciated. My conccin was moie foi the 
cases and boxes and the baskets, ill piotectcd against the 
rain, than for myself. This evening my supper consisted of 
rice. Of late this had frequently been the case, and I might 
think myself fortunate to have it. Theie was reason to fear 
that the time might come when even this would fail; I was 
unprepared for a journey lasting foi months, having planned to 
go only as far as the R61, The carriers were already suffeiiiig 
from want of food ; the scanty .supply of durrathey had received 
in Rumbek was consumed, and I hardly knew what the people 
lived on. 

Our march next day lay for hours westwards, over meadows, 
A considerable herd of anLclopc.s {AntiloJ>c btibalis) was glazing 
by the roadside, but scampered off before we got within 
range. Cultivated tracts occurred more and moio ficqucnlly 
until at length wc icachccl the large zeriba of Jur Ghattas on 
the morning of the lolli Augu.sL To my suiprlsc I was heie 
greeted by Jussuf Agha, governor of the R61 Mudiriych. The 
march from Rumbek to the Zciiba Jur Ghattas had taken 
thirty-two houis thirty minutes : leckoning the average speed at 
about 2 -|- miles an hour, the distance between the two places 
would be 85 miles. 

At the first glance one could see that the zenba was more 
important than any hitherto passed in this region, A goodly 
number of officials and Dongolans, many of the foimer being in 
Turkish dress, came out to welcome our procession and to satisfy 
their curiosity. The divan, m which official ceremonies, meetings 
and receptions take place, brought to mind the massive buildings 
of Khartum. It was cleared for my reception, and after the long 
deprivation I was able to rejoice once moi'e in real windows with 
shutters, and doors to bolt. Our Makaraka earners and my 
servants were quite overcome with admiration at this hitherto 
undreamt of magnificence I 
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From Vussuf, who was proceeding next day to Meshra with a 
quantity of ivory, and had only awaited 0111 aiiival, I heaid that 
good tidings had anived from Dar-Fdr, according to which 
Goi don Pasha had succeeded in quelling the tribes who had 1 isen 
against the new order of things, and brought them into peaceful 
subjection. Ziber’s son, Soliman, however, who was staying in 
Shaqqa with his Basingers, would not submit to the new govern- 
ment , and troops and speaimcn from the R 6 i and Makaraka 
provinces were demanded to provide for either attack or defence. 
In about thirty of Zibei’s villages which had recently been, or 
were about to be, transfeired to Egyptian rule, 2,000 cantars of 
ivory were said to be awaiting tiansport to Meshra for the 
Khartum market. 

We had a whole day’s rest at Jur Ghattas, which however 
was spoiled by the tain. I was thus prevented from making a 
close survey of this place, which is of gieat impoitancc for the 
whole province, being by virtue of its position the key of the road 
to the poll on the Bahr cl-Ghazal. The Zenba Ghattas had 
in addition an historical interest for me, my fiiend Schweinfuith 
having visited it before me ; here it was that he had the great 
misfortune of losing everything he had been at such pains 
to collect in the course of his exploration, as well as his instru- 
ments and entire equipment, through his hut talcing fire. I was 
shown the tiaces of the garden laid out by him, which 
Nubian indolence had of course allowed to fall into utter neglect. 
Three well grown specimens of the lemarkable cotton tree, here 
called Rum {Enodendron anfractuostuny D.C ) remained to remind 
one of the pioneers to whom we owe so much. This cotton tree is 
widely spread throughout the west. The negioes said that these 
particular specimens had come fiom Niam-Niam, and one of them 
was about fifty feet in height with a diameter of two feet, though 
barely five years old. The leaves are large, spreading like a 
hand, and resemble our vine leaves. The green baik is set with 
thorns The fruit, a capsule with five divisions and a multitude 
of seeds, contains the cotton, i.e.y the seeds covered thickly 
with pale yellow silky hairs, which are, however, too short to be 
spun. Here it is employed to fill cushions, and when these 
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cushiont. havo been flail-cncd by use, they aie said to expand to 
their foimer size on being- left in the Kiin. 

I was rather perplexed as to what further plans to make. My 
journey had already extended fai beyond the limit I had first 
set myself, the kdl Mudiriy-ch, but being now with the Jar<jc 
expedition, I wished to go on with it as far as possible, and leain 
as much as I could of the negio countries. But I was quite 
unprepared for so long a journey, and only the greatest economy 
with the small quantity of provisions made it possible to keep 
my servants from want, which was already felt by the 
carriers of our party. As a proof of my exce.ssive economy I 
may say that although I had not been able to procure thiee 
pounds of meat since leaving Kabaydndi, half the fowls 
biouglit from there still icmained, and there -were scaicely 
ten in all at first. Wlieicver Arab .supplic.s were available 
I did not disdain them, however poor and unappetizing 
they might be. 

The expedition was to proceed further we.st next day; I 
considered whether I should not go by Slracypi or Ilfifiet on- 
Nahhi and Dai-]tdr to Khartum if the load were .sufficiently .safe, 
and thus avoid a second journey to Makaraka, whicli -would have 
been a loss of time. The still un.scttlcd fcud.s with Zibdr’s son 
made it however doubtful whether this plan could be carried 
through. After carefully weighing all the circumstances I 
determined to lemain with the expedition and to confer -with 
the Mudlr Ibrahim Efcndi Fauzi as to how far I could count 
upon his aid; under the then existing conditions it was 
hardly possible to travel in these regions without the assistance 
of the Egyptian Government 

On the 1 2 th of August, I therefoi e, started with the caravan 
for Abu QuiCin the zeriba of Abel cr-Rahmcln, three hours 
march The zeriba bore the name of the “ Father of the Horns,” 
who had once been Petherick’s servant, but it was no longei on 
the sariie spot as the trading station Al-Ual, founded by 
Alexandre Bayssfore and named after the Jur chief who resided 
there at that time, and which was afterwards taken by the brave 
a,nd enterprising Abd er-Rahmfin and visited later by Schwein-, 
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furth My route therefore lay only partly over the same ground 
as that of my famous precursor. 

The general conformation of the ground on either side of the 
large Zcnba Ghattas vanes greatly. The tract of land between 
the river R61 and the said zcnba is a wide plain over which the 
eye could travel without any break if the view weie not in- 
terrupted by thicket and wood The broad level valley through 
which the Jau (or Roa) and the Tonj flow noithvvarcls is 
the only break in the monotony of the ncighbouihood ; water is 
scarce, and theie is no perceptible difference of elevation. Even 
in the Khartf there aie no streams, for the water is immediately 
absorbed by the ground, which yields mould plentifully For 
this reason holes arc dug at a distance from the river to catch the 
rain-water, but even in the rainy season they too often disappoint 
such hopes as aie set on them. In the diy season travelling in 
the day time in the heat of the sun with tioops of earners is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and for this leason the moonlight nights arc 
preferred 

To the west of the Tonj and the Zeriba Djur Ghattas there is 
a complete change. The moie easterly pait of this region is 
gently undulating, further west the variations aie more marked, 
and eventually one comes to hilly country and even to moun- 
tains. The surface of the ground, formed of ironstone and rock, 
will not allow the water to tiickle through; it flows off and 
forms ponds, morasses, channels and brooks which arc met with 
everywheie in this westerly district, through which the rivers 
Molmfil, Jur and Wau take their couise. 

In the zeriba of Abd Qurun, surrounded by broad durra fields, 
I was again lodged in the solidly constructed divan It was the 
first of that style that I had met with in these lands, and proved 
again that necessity is the mother of invention. The long 
rectangle was surrounded by a wall eight feet high and pierced 
by round loop-holes and the gateway. This space was covered by 
a thatched roof sloping on all sides, which however did not rest 
on the walls, but on posts two feet lower and placed outside The 
inner room was thus lighted from above as well as by holes as 
large as a plate , and in the pleasant twilight one could enjoy 
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here a comfoilablc nap dining the heat of the clay. The dooi 
of the divan led into a .spacious requhtx, shut in above and on 
all hides by a long and bioad basket work with laige spaces 
thiough which the daylight and air found their way. This 
basket work, which occurs here to an extent unknown elsewhere, 
is very much used, and encloses whole faimstcads with a wall 
two to three yaids high. Rain fell again on this day, bringing 
the prospect of sodden roads for our next day’s march. By the 
light of the brilliant fire which I kept up in the middle of the 
large divan, I wrote many hours, accompanied by the snores of 
my three boys, who shaicd my quarters and lay huddled up in a 
heap, one on top of the other. 

There was plenty of annoyance ; almost every day I had to 
hold long conversations with the governors of the zeiibas in 
order to procure a guide acquainted with the di.stricts, fiom 
station to station. And in spite of all their promises and assur- 
ance.s, which found their cxpicssion in the cver-ready phase ; 

“ Haclr, ya hawaghch” (At your service, sir), in .spite of the humble 
obei.sancc.s and .speeches of devotion, I was often obliged to set 
out on my way alone. This was lire ca.se on tlic 13th August 
when wc left the Zeriba Abu Quriin before sunrise. I and my 
boys joined Bahit Agha’s train, but I could not make my cairieis 
keep up with it. Something was found to delay then* departme 
every day ; this caused fresh annoyance and put my patience to 
the pioof. Our way led by the hclds and dwellings of the Jiir 
negioes to the little Zeriba Audt, which, like the neighbouring , 
station, had changed its site since Schweinfurth’s journey, 
Euphorbia attracted my notice on the way , I had not seen any 
of these strangely formed plants since I was at A-un on the 
R61, where a large specimen grew close to the place where I 
slept. Some fields of Ful Kordofani (Arachis) the favourite 
ground-nuts, afforded to the carriers a welcome feast. 

Bitter disappointment and violent disagreements were occa- 
sioned by the refusal of the wckil of the Zeriba Jur Au^t to 
give out any corn. However, after much dispute and uproar the 
barns were opened and the distribution began. Some of the 
carriers and other members of the expedition received durra for 
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foui or five clays. I will here relate an adventm e which might 
have caused the loss of my little servant Morjan. and pioved 
that there is nothing the devout pack of thieves fiom Dar-F6r 
and Kordofan will not do to obtain living ebony foi com- 
mcice After we had arrived and aiianged our camp I sent the 
boys out as usual to fetch water and wood. Morjan, who had 
gone for wood, did not return Hours passed without any sign 
of him, and I began to think that he had been stolen by the 
Gallabiins. The wekil of the zenba was absent. After four 
or five hours had elapsed I sent for his repiesentative and 
made him understand that if he did not find the boy, I .should 
make him lesponsible for the loss, and that disagreeable conse- 
quences would ensue for him He was fiightened, and sent a 
dragoman round to the neighbouring villages,’ m one of which 
the boy must have been detained. The evening came and then 
night, and .still theie was no Morjdn At last when eveiy one 
was asleep, and I was reading by the light of a lantern, he sud- 
denly appeared accompanied by several of the servants of a 
Dongolan in the expedition He was well known to every one as 

the Lilliputian of our troop of travellers, and as my servant, 
and the news that he had probably been stolen spiead rapidly in 
the camp. He was much excited, and gave a lively account of 
his adventure in a jumble of a Negro-Sudanese-Arabic. He had 
been suddenly seized whilst gathering wood by a man in clothes, 
who had caught him by the throat with the words, “ Hatbab 
emsik dal-wdgti md fish,” 2 ^., '‘There is no wood-gatbenng now,” 
and taken him to some of the natives’ huts close by. Morjan 
was guarded in one of these, but when the people went to rest 
and the negro who was sleeping with him in the tiiqul went out 
for a minute, he quickly made bis escape. Our camp-fires .showed 
him the way. The first hut he came to was that of the Dongo- 
lan, whose servants brought him to me. The small hero of this 
adventure had to repeat his story many times the next day ; both 
young and old were interested. Whilst some rejoiced at his 
escape — and these were all negroes — the few Nubians who 
listened could not hide their vexation under the mask of indif- 
ference. They always look upon any interference of a European 
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in the slave-trade as an enaoachment on their rights, even if 
only to make good claims justified by the customs introduced by 
the Dongolans themselves. There was no doubt about it, this 
rabble was annoyed because my boy had “ escaped ” from one of 
their people I related the affair to Bahit Agha, expecting that 
he would do something to punish the robbers, or at least cause 
inquiry to be made ; but Bahit thought that now the boy had 
returned the matter had better rest. Considering the disordered 
condition of the Mudiiiyeh and the uncertainty how the affaii 
with Ziber would end, this rvas peihaps the best course. 

On the 15th August we again resumed our march. We pro- 
posed to reach the Bahr Jur or Geddi and get as many of orii 
people over as possible. The Jur, or Geddi, as my guide 
named it, unlike the R 61 , Jau and Tonj, has a narrow flood 
district, but its proper bed is wider and deeper. The rivers 
certainly get wider and deeper as one goes farther west. One 
could wade through the R 61 , the Jau, and the Tonj, but the 
Jur was nearly ten feet deep a short distance from the beach, 
although the steep banks rise fifteen to twenty feet above the 
surface of the water. I think the breadth was about 220 yaids. 
A boat to hold thirty to forty persons was in readiness. 
As there were about 2,000 in our troop it could be talicn for 
granted that the crossing would occupy more than one day. An 
soon as I saw how things were, I turned back with my people 
and encamped under the shady trees at some distance. Some 
of the columns grouped themselves round us as they came up, 
one after another, whilst others proceeded to cross at once 
However, what with the hurry and want of order, and above all 
the panic amongst the women who lost their heads at the sight 
of the water, there was no lack of incidents attending the cross- 
ing, which were greeted with loud laughter and sarcastic remarks 
by the onlookers. After making the necessary arrangements in 
my quickly-constructed camp and settling down in comparative 
comfort, to which the steaming tea greatly assisted, I got out 
from the budget received at the Zeriba Ayak the papers which 
were still unread, and furthermore seven months old ; and then 
lighting a cigarette which I was fortunately able to make with 
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the remains of the tobacco I had procuied at Qedaref, I read 
until weariness diove me to my couch. I fell asleep with the 
howling of a marafil (hymiia) still sounding in my ears. 

Next day, having a great longing for “Arab fare,” ie, for 
solid food and some scraps of meat, I would not wait any 
longer for the rest of the caravan to cross, but conducted the 
transport of my people and packages in two boatloads myself. 
Once on the opposite side we soon reached the border of the 
forest, where the Egyptian soldieis, the columns from Rimo and 
Mdirfi, &c., had again made huts. I went on without stopping, 
leading my tram of cairiers, and after an hour’s march over hard, 
stony gioimd 1 cached the Kuchuk Ali zeiiba. 

This zeriba, favourably mentioned by Dr Scliweinfurth as 
one of the new model settlements built by Khalil, the wekil of 
that period, showed signs of having seen better days. In 
these countries, however, everything is of a transient natuie : 
the Mussulman, true to the Arab nomad traditions, ceitainly 
constructs buildings, but never thinks of their preservation, and 
IS loo idle to keep those that exist in repair, so that the Kuchuk 
All zeriba was the picture of decay. I was the first of our 
expedition to arrive in the zeriba Bahit Agha was super- 
intending the crossing of the Jur, and reserved himself for the 
full effect of riding in with flying colours at the head of the 
complete troop. The wekil with the other officials and inhabi- 
tants of the zeriba remained the whole day m a state of expec- 
tation and active preparations for the reception of the Mudir 
Bahit Agha, which chiefly gave employment to the various 
cooks. In the afteinoon the news came that the formal entry 
would take place towards evening. As is customary on such 
occasions, the Dongolans of the zeriba, the irregular troops, 
formed lank and file to welcome the new arrivals with a salute 
on hearing the signal of their approach. The irregular rattle of 
the muskets charged with ball, accompanied by the whistling 
of the bullets flying through the air in all directions, and the 
piercing shrieks of joy from the women and slaves, all decked out 
in their bravest attire, gave cflfect to the “ salaam ” rendered to 
the guests. The wekil was mounted on a beautiful, spirited steed, 
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on which he performed all jnnnncr of leat'^ of hoiscriianship, 
the wcll-tiaincd animal answeiinti to every touch of the hi idle. 
The lidci, seated in tire conifoitahle hi^h saddle, his feet half 
encased in the stiriups, a universal custom in the East, contioh 
the horse almost entirely with the bridle and vciy little with 
pressure from the thighs; he .seconds his hand with words of 
cncouiagemcnt which the noble animal understands quite well. 
I took my place amongst the spectators to witness the spectacle 
which I had already so often seen. Out of compliment to me, 
the governor of the zeiiba in his many-coloured holiday diess 
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put his horse at a quick trot and came direct towards me at 
full speed, turning sharply aside just before reaching me. The 
graceful, beautifully-proportioned animal, with small head, fiery 
eyes, and smoking nostrils, which flew through the air like an 
arrow from a Saracen's bow ; the crimson housings and tassels, 
and the picturesque though clumsy Nubians in their snow-white 
red-bordered garments thrown over the shoulder , the grey-green 
of the wide durra fields in the background, with the pale-gpld 
points of the tuqMs using above them ; the whole fantastic 
crowd of Aghas, Efendis, pale-brown Egyptians, Aulad er-P.iP 
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bronze Nubians, Dongolans., and Shaiqiehs, and deeply-dyed 
Nigiuians, canopied by the intense blue of the sky, with the 
lofty palm tices standing out against it, made up a picture such 
as Horace Vernet loved to paint. 

The armed Makarakas and Bombehs did not follow the mudir 
till the next day, and built their huts outside the zenba, for 
theie was no room for so many people in the station Our 
course was uncertain Bahit Agha himself was in doubt wdiether 
to push on farther or to await tidings fiom Ibrahim Efcndi 
Fauzi We were told that corn for tlie carriers and lancemcn 
could not be supplied here, and the rations for ourselves — the 
"people of rank” — grew smaller and smaller : theie were many 
mouths to fill. For my dmnei I received a scanty dish of 
pumpkins, with some well-picked bones swimming in the wateiy 
liquid! I consoled myself in the evening with tea and kzsra. 
In the com sc of a walk I inspected the zeriba and its neighbour- 
hood, the manner of building the huts, the divan, the distribution 
of the durra fields and of the miserable little vegetable gardens 
Vast flocks of brilliant red-finches flew out of the high grass on 
the low ground before the zeriba, in their magnificent wedding 
array of deep velvet black and glowing red glittering like jewels 
and lighting up the fields and thickets with beauty. Guinea- 
fowls, geese, duck, and all sorts of birds abounded in the 
neighbouihood j but if one of these creatures showed itself, a 
Makaraka hunter was sure to be after it immediately with the 
view of filling a corner of his empty stomach, for all were 
hungry. Many in our expedition suffered from illness. Atrush 
Agha, who was growing old, constantly complained of some 
ailment or other; Bahit came for quinine — he feared an attack 
of fever — and there was no end to the coughing and wheezing 
in the camp at night. Here I met Ibrahim Fauzi’s ba^hkAtib 
(secretary) on a sick-bed suffeiing from “Coo ferentU, water worm, 
a veiy prevalent disease on the Bahr el-Ghazal. 1 was annoyed 
with a troublesome irritation of the skin, but my general health 
was good, and I had reason to be .satisfied. 

During our stay in the Kiichuk Ah zeriba, .several loads of 
ivory arrived, tusks of enormous length, which were to be sent 
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on to Mc-shin. ei-Rcq, and shipped iheie for Khartum. In 
addition to thus, a huge number of erpially line tusks wcic in 
the storehouse of the zeriba. 
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AY/J/Zi’A’/v.' TO rUK HAUK l-LiULl/.Al . 

district of Kucluik All, I aK'-:iin joiiit-il tin- jniiiioious ti.iiu w ith 
iny servants and cariicrs. Wo Ifiok a iiurlli-wcstorly 
for two and a half houi.s, ovoi a wide, olevuUul plaleau, mtei 
speised with fenuginous layers (it stone, whicli occasionally 
cover laige surfaces and foiin a natural pavement, until U( 
reached the river Wau and its ferry. To my .suiiiriso I saw ott 
the opposite bank a zeriba which 1 had expected lioin l)r 
Schweinfurth's map to find farther inland, I learnt that this 
zeriba also had three years ago changed its site, and been brought 
nearer the river. For the moment, the only available craft was 
the hollowed trunk of a tree, which would carry six peisons at 
the outside ; a boat to hold thirty was injured and lay out of the 
water, but Bahit Agha had it repaired, and after some hrtur.s, 
they were able to begin the transport. The Wau was loo deep 
to wade through at this time of the yeai. 'riie sleep banks 
were three or four yards high, and the rivci' thii'tcen feel in 
depth. The a.s'pcct of the Wau banks differs from tli.il of the 
above menlioned Ilahr Jur, Tonj and Rbl. The ilood disiiici, 
which at the Jur had been con.sideralily lu.ss In exleiil than 
that of the Tonj, Jau (Bahr Ayell) and Rdl, was entirely 
wanting in the case of the Wau. Its lianks are wooded in these 
tracts. Magnificent trco.s overshadow the winding northerly 
course of its yellow-green waters. Cosy nooks are. formed hy 
the leafy branche.s of old trunks, the inundated bush and hruuboo 
thickets. Crocodiles arc .said to be numerous', and the clislincl 
traces of a hippopotamus under the tree I chose as my midday 
resting place, proved to me that this giant amongst tin: rivei 
creatures of Africa was to be met with here also. 

As it was evident that the transport of all the peojilc would 
take more than a day, a camp of gras.s huts was at once 
constructed on the right bank. Although it would have been 
far pleasanter to rest in my shady nook at midday, than to cross 
the river under the perpendicular rays of the sun, amid.st the din 
and inevitable cries, and the threats and blows dealt by the 
carriers and servants, I did not hesitate to follow Bahit 
immediately to the zenba, the tiiqAls of which glittered 
invitingly amongst the trees in the golden sunshine, for I hoped 
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there to find somethin^’ bclU-r In iqiju'a.'if my luint;ci than I had ! 
obtained of lute. The- situatinn of tlu; Zeriha Wan, about five d 
minute.s from the left bunk t>f the river, was distint,mishcd by the ■ 
attention wliicli h.ul been jfiven to the eliarms of the landscape I 
The Nubians, tla’uhn, and other tubes of the Sudan, who foini 
the ^u-cater jiarl nf the inh.ahitant.s of the /.erihas in these districts, 
•show, almost without exception, an entire want of appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. It was therefoic the more suipiising 
to see that the old trec.s within the zeiiba enclosure had been 
pveseived, and the ttiqilh built in their shade, and that the 
strong wiclcer-work fence, over four yards Ihgh, and the roofs 
of the huts were adorned with luxunant gourd.s and other creepers, 
The irregularity of the streets, the vaiiety in the style of building, 
together with the .surrounding bush and the trcc.s within the 
enclosure, imparted an idyllic aspect to the aeriba. It was an 
infinite pity that this lovely iclreal should belong to a rabble of 
drunken slave-dealers, who with barefaced impudence openly 
practised the wonst of human vices. 

This /.criba, as well as the Zeriha Aiidt, was owned at this • 
time by a ccrUiin Mohammed Ali, who wa.s absent, being engaged 
in taking a load of ivory to Meshra or- Rdtp This was a grave 
matter for the cx[)cdiUon ; a.s it was of the utmost importance 
to obtain dun a for the carriers, who had fasted several dayi, 
Bahit Agha had been confident that he would be able to obtain 
corn in the Zeriba Wau, and although people acquainted with 
the facts, openly said that here, as well as in the neighbouring 
settlements, there was plenty of dui'ra, the wckil lepresenting 
the owner met Bahit Agha’s demands with a refusal or an equi- 
vocal reply. The owners of the zeribas always made difficulties 
about selling to the Egyptian government, or rather to the officials, 
because they knew by experience that they would have a long 
time to wait for the payment of the moderate price agreed upon 
Bahit Agha gave free vent to his annoyance, and foolishly swore 
at the owners, and at the Dongolans in general. The total want of; 
organization, indispensable for the supply of food to the thousands 
in the troop, had long surprised me, Bahit Agha had with 
culpable Want of forethought left all these people to take theif' 
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chance ; if Ihoy found coin, well and good; if >^*■1 
hungry. To him, living in comparative abuiulancci 
nothing, and as little was to be expected from h'*’ 1"°* 
or sense of duly as from that of the Dongolan shvc |Ca^ 

Bahit wished to push on faither the next day leturn, 

ing either news of the owner of the zeriba or his 

^ ,r^n QaW tliai cl 

Ibrahim Gurguru and Bahit Agha’s secretary,"' ^ j;„ctpi 

, . z. 1 1 > Alir m OlSclalCij 

further march without supplies would inevitabJy 

- liirn to 

came to me to intercede with Bahit, and to bung Q^^jner of 
They said a letter had already been dispatched to jj^g 

the zeriba, and it would be very ill-advised to con 
march in uncertainty ; the earners, most of who® hungei. 
the other side of the river, would certainly succuW jjj.„egdy 
When Bahit called on me in the divan of the zciiba, c 

L Uogt iol ^ 

entreated him to have patience, and to wait ac jj-^yown 
days. I even offered in case of necessity to ready 

cost, and pay for it by draft payable in Khartum, o* 
money. He promised to wait, but did not to 

Early the next morning he sent to wake me, and ^ 


continue the march, 
hour, and finall}'’ set out with his secretary and 


1 refused, and then ‘'goLns, 

It cor»i*/af5)w and ^ ^ , 


, rest vveie 

leaving orders without any definite directions tii jj^^jgnation 
to follow him. His precipitate departure roirsed ^ in 
of all the other members of the expedition. T’''^ 


anxiety, add was m ' 

The chief members oi « 


obtaining supplies occasioned universal pxpedition 


mouth of one and all 

officers, clerks, and I myself, were provided poor 

iisra and boiled bannyeh by Arab hospitality) 
carriers and their belongings had to go fasting people to 
loss what step to take, and waited for the rest plying 

cross the river I went down and watched t® 
backwaids and foiwards. j was molested 

During the sojourn in my temporary abode 
by innumerable visitors. It was like a jned and get 

went another came , now a sick man to be eX j-Qj^acco or 
medicine, then others to borrow, one paper, ano time 

tea, a third a needle and thread, and iu 
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was lost in bargaining- for objects for the ethnographic collection 
I was heartily glad when eventide biought me a few hours of 
peace Our hopes of obtaining provisions weie to be realized 
on the third day by the arrival of the owner of the zeriba, 
Mohammed All. We had ascertained in the meantime that 
corn -was therCj and, in fact, when he came he ordered the distri- 
bution of durra to begin. The depression of hunger soon gave 
place to a merriment which was heightened by a bilbil ^ carouse, 
given b}? the owner of the zeiiba, in his house to which he in- 
vited some forty men Mohammed, who had made me some 
most flattering remarks on his arrival, had included me in the 
invitation, and continued to press me till I accompanied him and 
took some glasses of the bitter-sweet intoxicating liquor. It did 
not in the least surpiise me that in the end almost the whole 
paity were tipsy ; these reckless people live only in the moment, 
and know no moderation when an opportunity for indulgence 
presents itself. 

When the durra was distributed, I received two ardebs of 
corn for my servants and carriers, in all thirty strong. I re- 
served six loads, and the rest was distributed amongst my 
people. The manner of packing the corn to get over the 
scai'city of baskets, was novel and lemarkable. A bole measuring 
one and a half to two feet across is made in the ground with lances, 
and in this strips of bark are laid crossing one another, their ends^ 
expanding beyond the edge of the opening, and where they 
cross there is a firmly woven bark ring two to three inches 
m diameter. On these is laid a piece of matting or leather, 
or the large waterproof leaves of some trees growing in the 
neighbourhood This skeleton is lined to the edge with long 

^ Bilbil, 01* more coiiectly omra-bllbil, eaithen pot full of water over the fire 
the mother ot the nightingale, so called The ferment is generally boiled from six 
because those intoxicated by it sing. It toeight hours and allowed to cool slowly 
IS prepared fiom durra which is placed When yeast is added and allowed to 
between the leaves of the omm *oshin feinrent, menssa is produced, but if it is 
{Caloti opts procej a) in a dry place and strained and boiled again before ferment- 
allowed to spiout. Durra malt, diied in mg they get bilbil. J. Burckhardt 
the sun, is giouncl on the murhaka {Tfo-'vels in Hitbia} compares bilbil with 
(grinding-stone) and placed m a large champagne that has turned sour. 
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hiiiullcK of i^iass .uul tlu* rorii !•« llu'ii slialam in until it ! 
funn.s a hfiiii. 'I’his is fii\vrnl willi uku'c j^rass laid loimd 
and round to tho loj\ and anothi-r baik linj^ tnrms the upper 
poll: of tlu' ololiul.ir Inindli". Thi-; is lifual ovil of the hole by 
the strips of hark which .uc diawn thiou^h the top ling, 
and moH' bark slii[)s ate aiUU'd running from one ung to the 
other like the ineiidians on a olobo from pole to pole, By 
thumping on the giass cover with their fists and tying stiips 
round the middle, they’ give the whole jiaclcage the form of a 
flattened sphere. Packed in this way the corn is sccuie fiom 
moisture, and forms a load convenient to cany, 

On the 24th August, 1HS7, I left the Zeriba Wau after a stay 
of four days, and proceeded on my way wc.stwards. In two 
hours we came to the ijlacc where the old zenba visited by 
Dr. Schweinfurth had .stood. A few old cornfields in which 
the durru gicw half wild was all that was left to show the 
foimer existence of a seltlemeiit. Leaving some Jur farm- 
steads on the edge of a wide 'cti/ii/nt hehiinl us, we encamped 
early in the afternoon on the Kluu- el-Ciamus (buffalo stream), 
where we remained for the night. 'Pwo buffaloes shot in the 
evening provided us with meat, whicli laid Ijcen vciy scarce of 
late, and justified the name of the brook. 

Bcfoic wo had crossed the 'aqaha next day our journey came 
to a .sudden end. Wc had left behind the Khor Dabdlo, the 
forsaken huts of Bahit Agha, who had passed this way some 
days previously', and those in which Ibrahim P'auzi rested on 
his journey to the western zeribas, when wc met a column of 
carriers belonging to Ibrahim's troop, who brought word from 
him that he was on his way back and wc weic to await him 
there, We at once turned to the right about, and marching to 
Ibrahim’s old camp waited for him to come up Having 
advanced twenty-eight miles W.S.W. of the Zeriba Wau, I was 
not this time to penetrate further to the west, I should gladly 
have gone on at least as far as the Zeriba Wod Defter.^ 


^ Also called Idils, heaid of in son. Neai to it the Zeriba Ganda Aitis 
GessL Pasha’s war with Soliman, Zih^r’s buiU latei 
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In the first row of the cairiers advancing towards us I saw a 
dozen or so negro boys bound with a cord fromneck to neck These 
were presents from officials, Dongolans, &c., who hope thus to 
gam the favour of the new authority, Gordon’s adjutant And 
Ibrahim Fauzi was by no means a stickler to find presents of 
slaves incompatible with his principles, and position ; on the 
contrary, the more he got the better he liked it. lie was 
expected to arrive in our camp next day. Atrush Ah ordered 
out the Makaraka spearmen and the thirty-five men of the regular 
tioops to receive the commanclei-in-chief — for Ibrahim had the 
authority of one if not the title — and formed them into a double 
line through which Ibrahim was to ride with his retinue. The 
soldiers who usually went half naked, the ragged remains of 
their clothes hardly covering them, had put on their carefully 
preserved while parade jackets and shoes, and presented quite a 
respectable appeal ance all at once. Surrounded by a whole 
troop of life-guards, amongst them Bahit Agha and his party, 
Fauzi appeared and taking his place on one of the a7igarebs 
prepared for the occasion, received the gieetings of the officeis 
and officials. True to oriental principles, the people endeavoured 
by giving him a higher style and by all manner of obsequious 
bowings and scrapings to ingratiate themselves with the rising 
power ; they addressed Fauzi throughout as “ Bey,” although 
officially Ills title was simply •' Efendi.” So Fauzi “ Bey ” ivas 
very gracious, and in fact made a most favourable impression 
Whilst refreshments were being handed round some Bombeh 
negroes performed a war song and dance, and this repiesentation 
was followed by an A-Zandeh quartet. The air was skilfully 
played by two young fellows on four well-tuned non bells, to an 
accompaniment on a long ivory horn and an iron bell over 
twenty-four inches high. My household was increased by two 
parrots, a present from Fauzi * 

After a short halt in the old camp in the neighbourhood of 
which there was no water, I set out in front of the mam body 
on my return journey to Zeriba Wau, where I was most 
hospitably entertained by the owner, the above-mentioned 
Mohammed. The troops of Fauzi, and of the Aghas, Bahit and 
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Atnush, mrirchccl uu tht' old nuid hy the Uahv Jm- to 
Ghat-ta.s 1 sepanUed ruun (hem and pioccndcd with my 
caiiicis and .servant.s to thn Zariba Kuchuk Ali, whcie I le- 
mained some days as the ttuesl of 1 laj ^ Ali Wekil. 

The passage of the Jur detained the many hunched men 
several days on this side, there beini’" hut one boat. I waited 
until the last man had cr<issed. lMcs,scn^ers were sent fiom the 
zenba to let me know how it was progressing, Haj Ah made 
mention of his little scLllement on the other side of the Jur 
lying south of the road to Jur Ghattas. I airanged with him 
that he should furnisli me with a guide thither. 

On the 1 st September, taking leave of the pilgrim Ah, I and 
my followers were put over the river, and after an hour's march 
from the last bank leachcd the Zeiilia Surhr. The little Khoi 
Lolshnal was the only thing worth lemaiking on the way; its 
banks are thickly lined with lofty trees washed by the rivei ; 
very enticing was the retreat and rest tluur dim sluule offered in 
the mid-day glare. In the zt'riba I obtained half an aitlcbof 
durra ; this I distrihulod amongst my eavriers who wcic thus 
guarded against hunger for a few day's. 

Here the addition of a marimba,'" a musical instrument of 
the A-Zandchs, to the ethnographic coUccLion I had made in my 
Bahr Ghazal Journey gave me great iileasure. The keys of this 
instillment of hard polished wood in a wooden frame lie over 
hollowed pumpkins of different lengths which form the sounding 
board ; when gently struck tones are produced which bring to 
mind the wooden instruments of Styria. Sometimes the marimba 
is large enough for seveial men to play on it at the same time. 
To my surprise a Makaraka amongst my bearers was able to 
perform on it with some skill. The instrument being unknown 


' Haj, die Meklia pilgrim, a title “kalebnss” piano; King Seppo, tow 

of honoui prefixed to the name of all evei, calls it a “Silimbn” (Makalolo 

Mohammedans who have made the longne). In Uganda a kind of tnanmba 

pilgrimage to the holy cities of Islam, without the soirndmg-board, called a 

Mekl.a and Medina. madina, ocoirr.s, and is usually played by. 

^ Dr. Ilolirb describes a similar instiu- boys. The martmba is known in Soitthi 

nient in his KuUitrskhze des Mamtst- West and Central Africa, 

Mambunda Reiches, which he called a 
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in Makaraka Land, I was unable to understand this, until he 
explained to nae that his boyhood had been passed in the far 
west, in A-Zandeh Land, and that he had afteiwaids left it with 
the chief Bendue and wandered to Makaraka Land. 

Our march to the Zciiba Danqa was impeded by the heavy 
morning dew. A small path, hardly perceptible, led through 
high grass, and in a short time boots, stockings and tiouscrs were 



BONGO NEGRO. {Afley n sketch by Prof, Sehiveirfurlh,) 

saturated by the dew, and we were soaked to the skin. Groups 
of trees, which in this region grow along all the larger sti earns, 
betraj'^ed at some distance the course of a Khor called Nyeduka. 
On the way to Danqa we crossed the boundary of the Jur 
negroes, who spread northwards along the river Jui, and east- 
wards beyond the large Zeriba Ghattas, We were now on 
Bongo ground. 
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I passed the night in Darnpi, which is situated four hours’ 
march to the S.S.E. of the Zciiha Surur, and next day instead of 
keeping to the direct lonte followed hy Dr, Schweinfiuth to 
Jur Ghattas, through Dubor, chose one fnitiiicr to the south, 
through Guqqu to Dumuku I leached Jur Ghattas with my 
followers on the morning of the qth of September, and found 
Ibrahim Fauzi and the other leaders of the tioops, and the 
expedition still together. The question of providing for the 
many hundreds of men grew daily more picssing, and more 
difficult of solution. The utter want of forethought of all m 
charge was now avenged, but unfortunately on the innocent 
negroes who had been hurriedly brought from house and home, 
especially the natives of Makaraka. The troops, so lashlyput 
in motion, had become .superfluous and usele.ss, and now Fauzi, 
with whom the mischief really originated, huiricd on the home- 
ward journey. The regular troops from Makaraka had alicady 
loturiicd. I hesitated which route to choo.se in rcUuning to 
Makaraka, whence it was necc.s.saiy for me to fetch my luggage 
and collccLion.s left there, and determined fir.st to con.sult with 
Ibrahim Fauzi and find out whether he would give me official 
help. I wished to avoid the road already traversed ovci the 
R61 to Gosa, and to take that called the Abel os-S.samad road 
going through Mittulancl. This route led to the zeribas of the 
celebi ated Kenusian,^ which at that time wci c in the possession 
of his nephews and stepsons. Fortune favoured me bcjmnd all 
expectation, for I had hardly arrived in Jur Ghattas when I heard 
that some relations of Abel cs-Ssamad had brought ivory from 
the southern stations and were still here. Fauzi at once granted 
my request, and sending for Abdullahi Wod Abd es-Ssamad 
commissioned him to conduct me and my servants to Gosa by 
the route I desired, with his following and carriers We were to 
set out in a few, days. In the meantime, after duly celebrating 
the promotion of Ibrahim Fauzi to Qatm-Maqdm (lieutenant 
colonel) which had ai rived by post, with salutes, congratulations 
and an ’Asdmek, the Makai'aka caravan left the zenba, under the 

^ That IS, a native of Kenns in Lower Nubia. The Kenusians speak the MatoWd 
Nubian dialect. 
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command of Bahit Agha, Now that the expedition had come 
to an end before it had really begun, two small bronae guns 
from Khartum arrived from Meshra cr-RSq. They were brought 
into requisition for the festival which precedes Ramadhan, the 
month of fasting. 

On the evening of the 9th September the new moon of the 
“ Hil41 ” appeared, and was followed by the “ L'eilet er-R'uiyeh," 
the night of watching, in which every orthodox Mo.slem, and the 
otheis as well — -fortifies himself for the privations of the succeed- 
ing days by feasting, drinking, and general merry-making, for 



SrAKVEB CARRIERS. 

during this month eating, drinking and smokmg are prohibited 
fi om sunrise to sunset. 

On September lOth I set out on the homeward way from the 
Bahr-Ghazal territory m company with Abd es-Ssamad's stepson. 
As usual we were delayed several hours on the first clay , at 
last twenty Bongos hoisted my baggage on their shoulders, 
and our party was set in motion At the last moment Ibrahim 
Fauzi sent me a cow so that I was not entirely dependent on 
vegetable food. 

The very first day I was witness to a pitiable and loathsome 
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hpecliiclc. On th(' ro:u! lay tl>n i-oqsstw nf nns^uics from Bahit 
A^ha'.s curavtui. The put a- fellows, exhausUal with hunger and 
fatigue, had met a niiserahle fate. 1 lodi' ;ui ass, and at my 
appreaveh dozens of vultures weie iliivim fioin their hoiiiblc 
repast, loiully ilappiiig' their u’iiigs. The same sad scene was 
repeated next day in the 'ni/ttda hetweeu tiie littie Zeriba 
Ghattas (the chief of w'hich was Shuil) where we slept and 
the zeriba of Ilassan. ICveiy hour I was subject to the 
sickening sight of the victun.s of ruthless negligence. This 
wiia but the outset of the return journc)', wdiat would it be 
fuithcr on ? I was heartily glad when we (.piitted the gloomy 
highway. 

From Gok cl-llassan’s large zeriba we took a .southerly 
course, and halted in the little seUlcnicnt Moaki in the Bongo 
leiritoiy which .stretche.s .soutli aiul west. Here a chief of this 
tribe nanied Boli presented himself to me. We made a fruitless 
attempt to cros.s the Bahr Jaii at a spot to the S.hh of Moaki; 
the wuiLor was so high that we were oliliged to turn liack to the 
ford cros.sed on the outwaril journey, wliere tlu; pas.sagc was 
effected without difTieulty. 

Wc pursued our march on the east liauk of the Jan to a 
Idinka or Jangeh village built in the mid.st of broad grain fields 
on a clean gravel soil, tlic residence of the cin'ef Ivahu. He was 
sitting surrounded by hi.s subjects in the .shade of two largo trees 
which adorned tire village place. Kahu was a splendid e.xample 
of the genuine Dinka. The men of thus tribe arc distinguished 
by stature far exceeding the ordinary hciglit, and he towered 
full a head above the rest. On his head, which he carried 
nearly six feet six inches, above the ground, was a white ostrich 
feather stuck upright in the woolly hair, and a gaily flowered, 
chintz shirt covered the tall slender body. Once destined to 
the modest end of a curtain in a front parlour, the cheap cottort 
stuff had found its way to the distant Dinka village, and come', 
to honour as the state robe of the chief. Kahu tried to increase 
the impression made by his imposing appearance, and takiitg 
.from his servant a large hat entirely coveied with black ostrich 
.. feathers stuck it on his head. I-Iis wife, tall and slim like: 
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himself, wore a soft dressed goatskin hanging down back and 
fiont, the edge being hung by a multitude of small non lings 
The old way of life, the customs and manners of the time when 
the Jangelis were the free masters of their own land, have under- 
gone much change since the inroads of the Khartum traders. 
Cattle-raising, their chief occupation and means of life, has 
almost entirely disappeaied The continuous raids on the herds 
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made by Nubian intiuders, who being better armed prevailed in 
spite of their small numbers, and drove away the oxen by 
thousands, had compelled the Dinkas living in reach of the 
zeribas to give up stock-breeding ; they now cultivated a little 
durra, just sufficient to keep them alive, and were protected by 
poverty from the insatiable greed of the inhabitants of the 
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zenbas. Whcic once thonsamls of oxen had grazed scarce a ' 
cow was now to be seen. 

South of Kahn’s village extended a wide uninhabited clescit, 
which we were .several days in crossing. Thiough thicket and high 
grass wound a footpath so small that we lost it seveial times. 
We therefoic often followed the tiacks of elephants which travel 
in hundieds, mostly fiom cast to west, but occasionally in the 
direction of our march. The huge heavy feet of the trunked 
giants had trodden down everything, and positively made holes 
in the ground. Our course was hemmed by a branch of the 
Jau, an old channel A trough-hke depression, thirty yaids 
across and covered with shrubs and trees had been flooded by 
the Jau. On investigation wc discovered that for a few paces 
only the water reached above the heads of the people, but that 
in other parts it wa.s. hardly bieast-high. Having made stue that 
the crossing was free from danger, the tallc.st carriers took the 
baggage, and on arriving at the place raised it into the an with 
their arms, and tightly closing eyes and mouth, took the few 
.steps through the grcatc.sL depth, the water covering the crowns 
of their hcad.s, and leaving only their foreaim.s and hands with 
the burdens they bore visible. I watched this proceeding with 
.some misgivings for the .safety of my goods, but all went well, 
and I myself was earned over on my angareb without mishap, 
There was, however, no lack of ludicrous incidents, especially 
among the women who were drawn across on staves, and 
owing to their fright and never-ending chatter got mouth and 
nostrils full of water, 

A few houis later the Zeriba Ungua opened its hospitable 
doors to us. It is the most northerly of Abdiillahi’s trading 
stations, and but of small extent, and serves as a halting place 
for the caravans passing to and from the south. A few miles to 
the west stood formerly Sheiifi’s Zeriba Daggudu, which Dr, 
Schweinfurth had visited on his journey to Sab hi, Abd es-Sand6’s 
head station, in 1870, The rain fell in such torrents during the 
day’s halt I made in Ungua that I was obliged to have a fire in 
my hut all the time to keep off the damp. Our carriers made a 
bridge of tree-trunks' and strips of bark over the river Roa, at 
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twenty minutes’ maich from the zenba, by rrhich the crossing 
was effected next day, not without some calls on a talent for 
tight-rope dancing Abdullahi, who was most couiteous and 
attentive, made me a visit to shorten the time. I made inquiries 
as to the condition of affairs, and the commercial outlook, and 
he complained that the good times for tiadc vanished when the 
government began to monopolize the traffic 111 ivory, formerly 
entirely in the hands of private dealers or commercial companies, 
and commenced the administration of the provinces. The whole 
business was earned on with much risk of loss, and the piofits 
had considerably diminished and weie steadily declining. The 
traders were obliged to give “Backsheesh” to all the govern- 
ment officials, or they would have' to contend with one difficulty 
after another, and be threatened with luin. Abdullahi assured 
me that on the last journey to Jur Ghattas he had taken thirty- 
five slaves, all of whom had been presented to the mudirs, to clerks 
and other officials. So that in the end the poor negroes had to 
pay the reckoning The traders gained less piofits than formerly, 
but the negro was the luckless fowl, plucked of every feather 
Our course from the west bank of the Roa lay south till we 
reached its confluent, the Tuji, or Teju, which meets it near 
the Zenba Ungua , then we followed its left bank, which wound 
through a desolate waste The former inhabitants had fallen under 
the rifles of the Nubian intruders, or been driven into slavery; 
those were fortunate who had escaped by flight and founded a 
new home in the distance. Everywhere in these regions were 
the traces of pillage, kidnapping, and extermination. After 
a march of many hours we made our grass huts at a good place 
for fording the stream The desolate wilderness stretched out 
dead and still in the falling night, oppressing even the blunt 
sensibilities of the people in our caravans with a feeling of 
uneasiness. Sitting at work in my hut by the light of a lantern, 
the deep bass tones, well known in the Baraka valley, of a lion 
fell on my ear, at a great distance, certainly, but unmistakable. 
The others had also heard it “El Asad I” I heard them cry, 
I awakened the sleeping servant and giving him strict injunc- 
tions to keep up the fire, laid myself to rest. Some time passed 
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quicUy, and I had fallen a^ilecp. Suddenly I was awaiccned by 
the roar of the pcacc-troubler near t)ur camp ; he well deserves 
his Arabic name, rvhich fs iiUcrpietcd, the “ fcar-compciloi ; " 
for man and beast alike arc scaicd by his voice. The whole 
camp was quickly on the alert, and the fires were stiuecl so 
that the flames lighted up the distance ; every car was strained 
to ascertain whether the terror of the night was coming iiedrei 
or calmly pursuing his path through the desert. We weie not 
further troubled, the king of the forest went his way, and the 
stlencc of night again reigned m the sunounding ’aqaba, un- 
broken but by the croaking of the bull fiogs. 

The Tuji was ciosscd in the same way as the R 61 . How- 
ever, as the tree-trunks of the improvised bridge lay seveial feet 
below the surface of the water, I undressed and went in mid- 
stieam, took a bath, and reached the otlici .side .swimming. The 
further bank was flooded for over 200 jmrds, and wc had to wade 
over iccds and grass through two feet of water to firm land. 

The march on the right bank of the Tuji to the Zeriba 
Eoikd was one of the heaviest in iny journey. No Ics.s than 
nine streams and marshes were crossed, the water generally 
reaching breast-high. I cairied my waistcoat with the gcodeti- 
cal in.s'tn!ment.s on iny head, and the servanLs dir! iho lilrc wifli 
the guns, saddles and holsters. The asses swam through the 
streams. No sooner had we reached dry land than anothei khor^ 
or marsh, had to be crossed, for it was scarcely ever possible to 
get round them. At last we reached higher ground where the 
woods began again, and late in the afternoon came to the corn 
fields beyond which the points of the zeriba tuqAls were visible. 

Boikd, a few hundred yards cast of the Tuji, must not be 
confounded with the zeriba, visited in 1869, by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, which lies west of the river. There was as little trace 
of that settlement of Abd cs-Ssamad as of Duqqa, Daguddur, 
Ssabbi, &c. The chief of the suirounding Bongos, one Bongola, 
lived in Eoik6. The negroes were poor to a degree, and had 
barely enough to keep them alive from day to day Even in 
the stores of the station there was no durra, the garrison lived 
on ground-nuts. The only animal food to be had consisted 
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of a few hens. Whereas up to this time m every zeriba the 
wekil had given me Msra, I had heie not only to provide for 
myself, but to help Abdullahi to a basket of durra from 
my carefully economised stores. Our departure from this in- 
hospitable place was delayed by the difficulties arising from a 
change of bearers, those who had come with us from Jur 
Ghattas having reached their homes in the neighbourhood of 
Boikd A heavy ram also kept us within the tiiquls. I soon 
settled the question of earners with a present to the cliief 
Bongola. We left Boikd at midday keeping to the south as 
far as the Zeriba Ngama We halted for the night in the 
desert, at a spot wheie the old grass huts marked one of 
Abdiillahi’s camps on his journey to Jur Ghattas. 

Next day a steady and fatiguing match brought us to 
the loft bank of the Roa, which we had left at Ungua to 
make a ciicuit by the Zeriba Boil<6. In the middle of its couise 
the river flows mainly towards the north. We had lost time in 
wading thiough the Khor Bomb with all its mud holes and reed 
islets , but the Roa was bridged over by tree trunks secured to 
the branches of trees growing far in the river bed, so that the 
crossing was effected slowly but steadily. The bed of the river 
itself at this spot may have been about forty yard.s, but adjoin- 
ing the banks thickly grown with trees and shrubs was a broad 
belt of reedy ground, now under water, which made the river 
appear much wider. Theic were still some marshy khors and 
several flooded depressions left by the Roa to get over before 
we made our quarters for the night in the 'aqaba, tiled and wet 
through. All around us was waste, not a dwelling or living soul 
to be seen. 

Another seven hours’ match on the 23rd September brought 
us to human abodes , we entered the Zeriba Ngama built some 
four miles south-east of the old settlement of that name. At 
Boikd we had left the last Bongo huts on our route ; separated 
from them by a two days’ march were the Mittiis in the Zeriba 
Ngdma. 

The Mittfls are quite distinct fiom the other tribes of the Nile 
districts, and differ considerably in language, manners, customs 
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and appearance finm their neit^hbours, the Bongos, Dinkas, 
Molds and Makarakas. I had already passed through then 
land in the journey from Gosd to the Zeriba Defa Allah (Ayak) ; 
the boundary where the Agais, a siib-tnbc of the Dinkas, touch 
on the Mittus lies to the south of this place. Speaking broadly, 
the Mittus occupy the land between the livers Roa and R61- 
Yalo; the Sofis and Bells possess a piece of land on the east 
bank of the Rol, and on the other side the territory of the 
Bdis extends up to the Goks. The Mittds are divided into a 
number of tribes diffeiing but little from one another , they aie 
the Belis, Lons, Le.sis, Sofis, Gcris, and the Mittii-Madis. Al- 
though I travelled through almost the whole length of Mittiiland 
I could find nothing of impoitance to bear out the glowing 
description of their characteristics for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Schweinfurth. True, I was but passing tbiough their land, 
the first time pressing in haste with Bahit Agha’s great expe- 
dition, ami even the second lime, under Abdi'illahits conduct, 
with but little Ici.surc to linger, lor 1 was oliliged to ensure 
meeting Ringio, the Bombeh prince, from Kabaydndi in G6sa, in 
order to lake mcasurc.s' for the further joiii-ney to Makaralca. 
Still my stay in Abdullahi'.s zoribas sufficed to convince me of 
the changes which had come about in these lands since Di, 
Schweinfurth travelled in them as Abel cs Ssamacl’s guest, 
Nothing remained of the prosperity of the zcribas in those 
times, of their riches in durra, oxen and goats ; cvcrywheie I 
saw bitter want of bare necessities Abel es-Ssamad’s zeiiba 
people and Wekils had so luthlessly plundered the poor negroes 
that whole villages fled, some to seek protection with the 
powerful A-Zandeh Sultan, Mbio, others to the Loobas or the 
Abakd chief, Ansea Mittuland was depopulated, agriculture 
ceased, and even the Nubians were unable to squeeze anything 
more out of the poor Mittiis who remained. 

The Babukurs oi Mabiiquru were also on the road to complete 
destitution. Their land, the former storehouse of the trading 
caravans, being preyed on from all sides, the Babukurs also took 
refuge with Sultan Mbio and established themselves in his 
kingdom Later when Mbio after a long and brave resistance 
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was overpowcicd by the Egyptians, the Babiikurs fled to the 
territoiy between Mount Baginse and the Abakds. The Mabu- 
qurus, who remained in their country were pcisecuted by 
Abdullahi’s people, and the desolation of this land also was 
advancing with the relcntlessness of fate. Everywhere in negro 
territory the Nubians and other Mohammedans advance farther 
and farther into the heart of Africa, exterminating whole nations 
on their fatal way and laying waste the land foredoomed to 
slavery. Old traditions vanish that have probably been handed 
down through centuries from one geneiation to another, partly 
superseded by those of the strangers and jraitly because the 
observance of the ceremonies formeily accompanying births, 
deaths, marriages, &c., is rendered impossible in the desperate 
struggle for bare existence. If the negro had gained a few 
modest luxuries for his hut by his industry in smelting, pottery, 
caiving, or basket weaving, the " Abii Turk” robbed him of that 
in which he had taken pride and which afforded him a ceitain 
amount of comfort. The Khartum mei chants having found out 
that travellers hunted for articles in use by the negroes and 
would pay a good round sum for a rare and perfect specimen, 
the zeiiba soldier stole anything he could lay his hands on from 
the negroes and disposed of it as a “curiosity” to the Dongolans 
4bout to return to Khartum. The negro, seeing that he was 
plundered not only of his herds and com, but of the various j 
particles in use in his poorly furnished hut, ceased to make any- 
tjhing, and the power being lost by want of practice many an old 
ffomc manufacture thus died out This gives the descriptions of 
©Ider travellers a peculiar historical value. The Bongos, Jurs, 
binkas, &c, that Schweinfurth, Heuglin and Pctherick saw 
in the full flower of national life, were threatened not 
only with the loss of their independence but of their very 
existence, their customs totally changed by the rude force they 
had to contend with and their national characteristics fast 
dying out 

On the 26th September I left Ngama with my carriers 
under the conduct of Abdiiilahi. A four hours’ march almost 
due south in which we crossed some small khors and got 
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sight of Mount Uohba to the W.S.W, bi ought us to the 
banka of the Uohko, a lenitory of the Bahr Rbl. A granite 
rock marked the foul over i(s low lying bed. The rivci was 
twenty-two feet bmad and about twenty inches deep On 
the other .side our way led through almost unpenetrable jungles 
till we came again to higher giound with the rock appearing 
through it here and there. In this neighbourhood we came 
across a sad .sight — a slave convoy of twenty boys and girls 
carrying corn, and linked to each other with thongs. The laiii 
lasting seveial hours drenched us to the skin before we arrived 
at Zeiiba Kero, which lies eighteen milc.s south of Ngama. 
We joyfully hailed the .sight of the cornfields which announced 
the proximity of the zenba. I longed to get once more into 
dry clothes, Just on entering the village we crossed the Uoko 
again. 

The .surrounding negroes are Mittn-MAdis, who have wandered 
hither from the old Zeribii Kdrn, and from Reggo, Jules and 
Ambroi.so Poncet'.s former soltleinent'. 

Messengers arrived in the evening from Sayyadln, and an- 
nounced to me that Ilaliit Agha liad already left that station ; 
there was no time to be lost in getting to (losib My intention 
had been to visit AbdiUlah’s largest zeriiia, the newly built 
near the former Mbdinn, and to proceed from there to Gosa, but 
the loss of time already incurred would not admit of my 
making so great a circuit, and I was obliged to give it up. 
This was Abdullahi's last station, and I should have been, 
obliged to organize a caravan for my further journey, if Ibrahim 
Fauzi had not given instructions in Jur Ghattas to my present 
guide to accompany me to Gosa. He provided me with 
carriers and I set out fiom the Zeriba K6ro on the last stage 
accompanied by Abdiillahi, some Gallubuns and several Drago- 
mans, on September 28th. 

Our march was greatly impeded by the high reeds and the 
necessity of crossing the Uoko three times. In addition to 

1 Qaana', tlie leed, bamboo, so called ample of the way in winch places aciprt 
. Irpm a bamboo thicket growing near the then names in these countiies. 
settlement. ■ This' may serve as an ex- 
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this, we were exposed to the full lays of the sun, there being 
no shade on the way except foi a few stretches under the 
thick canopy made by the luxuriant vegetation on the banks 
A plateau is wedged in as it were between the R61 and the 
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Uoko, forming the watershed of the two rivers. The way led 
up to it through bush and glass. In the river valley vve re- 
peatedly came across the tracks of elephants and buffaloes. 
Our night’s rest in the wilderness in hastily made grass huts 
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was not only threatened with heavy ram, but distmhed by the 
howling of a hyieua. Ih'eaking up our camp in the 'nqnba betimes 
in the morning we hurried southwaicLs to get to human habh 
tatioiis as soon as possible To our astonishment in this un- 
friendly neighbouihoocl we saw, after many houis’ marching, 
smoke rising up a little way off the road. It could only be 
hunters enjojdng their booty. This proved to be the case. My 
cairiers quickly set clown their burdens by the roadside and 
huiried towards the column of smoke I followed them, and 
111 a sjioit time we came upon a party of Nubians who 
had killed buffalo, and were smoking his flesh cut in long 
slices on a broad frame over the fire, a simple and efficacious way 
of pre-serving meat for weeks in those lands. The hunters wcie 
Abdiillahi’s, so they went shares with our caravan as a matter 
of cour.se — a proceeding that was thoroughly appreciated by 
my carrici s. After an hoiirfs halt we .set out again, descending 
almo.st imperceptibly to the Rdl, but it wu.s not until the next 
day that we reached the eagerly looked-for Acids and huts of 
Manduggu, by a path which resembled the track of some animal 
rather than a road travel .sed by men. 

I had now .seen all of Abddliahi’.s stations with the exception 
of Qana’; out of Abel es-S.samad’.s seventeen zeribas only six 
unimpoitant and commercial and military stations were left 
to his heirs, Ungua, Boikb, Ngdma, Kdro. Qand, and Manduggu, 
The smallness of their garrisons proved how inconsiderable 
they were , excepting QanA, with a force of twenty-five men, 
not one of these zeribas could boast moie than from flve to 
seven Dongolan soldiers. 1 have indicated above the reason 
of this decline. 

I was now separated from Gosa only by a march of an 
hour and a half, which I accomplished on the morning of 
October rst. The Aire was crossed immediately on leaving 
Manduggu, and the way led direct south along its right bank. 
I then came to some Moni and Abukaya huts, and was soon 
at my destination. From Gosi my way lay over ground 
already trodden by me, and here Abdiillahi’s mission was at 
an end. He had brought me here safe and sound, and done 
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everything that I could reasonably expect of him. My carrieis 
and servante looked upon Gosa as the land flowing with milk 
and honey, and they weie not far wrong. The rations of kisra 
and red durra had been sparingly dealt out all the way from 
the Mudiriyeh Bahr el-Ghazal, here they found garners filled 
with feterita, fine white durra. For the first time for two 
months merissa was to be had. Abdullahi’s Diagomans could 
not resist this, and a kimgo was soon in full swing. The 
Wekil Ahmed entertained all most hospitably, and I, too, 
having arrived safe and satisfied at the first station in Makaraka 
seized — not a glass — but a gourd of foaming biisa. With all the 
heavy rains I returned in better health than if I had passed 
the time in the enervating and tedious monotony of life in 
the pestilential zeribas 
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CHAPTER XII 

JOURNEY PROM KUUtlRMA TO 

j / If mountains. 

^JS Thu Romheh'i — T’lOtn KucU'ivma to Ansoti — Ascent of 

H Jcliel Ngirua — The Bnginsc anti the Silci Moun- 

1/ tains— Jehcl Nhirngo— ReUnn in Kabayendi, 

O CTOBP-R 1877. — I'lom the vtciy firftl day 
of my .sojourn in Mak-nraka I had been 
Iilanniiig; to carry out the journey which had 
been stopped by the intriguc.s of the Dongolans, 
who wete with me in April (1877), when I finst ex- 
pressed a desire to the Abakd ehief Ansca to be 
provided with a guide as far as the Baginsc Moun- 
tain, or at least to the Silci ; at length my wishes 
were to be lealised. Ringio, head Chief of the 
Bombehs, to whom I had sent messengers from 
the Zeriba Ngima and from Gosd, was awaiting 
me at the appointed time and place when 1 arrived 
heie fiom Abdullahi’s zeiibas in Mittuland, with an 
unexpectedly numerous following. Ringio, judging 
that the roads to the west were not fiee from 
danger, brought many of his sub-chiefs with him 
accompanied by their men ; fine, powerful, active 
forms, genuine A-Zandehs. These men had a great 
variety of headdress, and many of them possessed 
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really refined and well-formed featuies, bespeaking manly self- 
confidence lathei than savage ludeness. Many had donned small 
straw hats, decked with feathers, and secured to the carefully ai - 
ranged headdress with wooden or ivory pins. These hats, well 
plaited in straw, were woin also by the women without the bunch 
of cock’s feathers which adorned those of the men, and they then 
looked like baskets turned upside-down The arms of the Bombeh 
warriors consist of lances, sword-knives {populidP) and shields. 
These latter of caicfully woven basket woik are raised in the 
middle so as to make room for the handle on the inside, consist- 
ing of a cross-piece over the hollow for the hand made in the 
hardwood ; on to this are fixed two or three javelins called pinga 
or gmigatd known in the Sudan as tmmbash. The smallness of 
the handle is remaikable ; an ordinaiy European hand could 
hardly fit into it. The Bombeh shield, like that of the other 
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A-Zandeh tribes is adorned on both sides with drawings, made 
by charring the basketwork ; either light on a dark ground or vice 
versA. One of the most popular ornamentations amongst the 
A-Zandeh is a cross covering the whole of the shield, resembling 
the cross of the Teutonic Order of Knights in shape. Squares and 
rhomboids complete the design Some of the shields are lined 
with leopard skin, the javelins being secured in a conical iron 
case four to six inches in diameter, which, like the tnnnhasli is 
often tastefully chased. The clothes, for the most part limited to 
loin-cloths, belong also to the military outfit, They arc made 
of the hides of animals, the Shiir antelope, the genet, and the 
beautiful Guerezaape, and the effect is fantastic and picturesque, 
I set out with this party on the nth October, in joyful antici- 
pation of a successful expedition to the Silei mountains, being 
accompanied by the Mundii chief, Kudiirma’s contingent of 
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thirty caniera, and some Diapfomans armed with guns, The 
little Mohammedan festival Bairam (cl Td ssaglTu) had been 
cclebiatcd just bcfoic by the Muslimin and ncgioes with over- 
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several marshes and small khors, and foiced our way through the 
thick growth of bamboos, the high stems of which waved with 
the slightest breath of wind and came to the first of the Abaka 
dwellings. On the way to Ansca, as from Konfo to Kudiirma, 
low conical grass-covered hills are unequally distiibuted over 
the country in which the bare stone sometimes crops out. 
The brooks flow in deep channels in which tiees grow luxuriantly, 
whilst elsewhere thin bush is the characteristic giowth. At 
Ansea's we halted for two days, as other carriers, armed Drago- 
mans and corn, which had not yet arrived, were to proceed with 
us. Ansea himself was absent, procuring durra. I had Icaint at 
Kudurma from Ringio that a number of A-Zandehs, an embassy 
from the most powerful prince at that time, Mbio, were staying 
with Aiisea The reason of this embassy was very cuiious. A 
bush was said to grow on the little stream Assa which was 
nowhere to be found in Mbio’s kingdom or its neighbourhood. 
The decoction from the leaves of this plant, called Bengye/i. in the 
A-Zandeh dialect, plays an important pait in the hen augury, the 
infallibility of which no Niam-Niam doubts, If the hen dies from 
the decoction, the person or undertaking concerned will come to 
an untimely end— about this there can be no doubt, and this 
superstition decides the weightiest questions’- To procure this 
shrub or herb — I could not learn for certain which it was — 
Mbio had sent an embassy to Ansea, as many times before, and 
gave fifteen loads of ivory for it. On hearing that these A- 
Zandehs were here, I did all I could to have an interview with 
them, for I wished to give them presents for Mbio, and if possible 
establish relations with him, and dispose him favourably 
towards me. For the moment my plans did not include a visit 
to Mbio, but I wished to take advantage of an opportunity which 
I might sooner or later turn to account On my asking Ringio 
to bring these people to me, he said that Mbio looked on him as 
an enemy, and that these people being afraid of him would take 
flight on our arrival. I succeeded in bringing about the inter- 
view I so much desired, When the embassy was announced I 


' Cf. Schvveinfuith, Im Hei^cn von A/nlto, 
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assembled the subjects of the Bombehs and many othcis belong- 
ing to my cai avail in my roomy hut, fetched the presents destined 
for Mbio and had the six A-Zandchs belonging to this piince 
ushered in. They arranged themselves in a semi-ciiclc before 
me and Ringio who acted as intcipretcr. A solemn silence 
followed, Mbio’s people could not conceal a suppressed feeling 
of anxiety. After a long pause, theii leader took a step foiwaid, 
and began a long speech in a low voice, which however gathered 
strength and animation as he went on, and his gestures were so 
expressive, that, although unable to understand the language, I 
could make out the meaning of his discourse, which reminded me 
of a monologue coircctly delivered by a good actoi. It is truly 
astonishing to watch the graceful gestures of these negroes, that 
have not a trace of the awkwardness and rudeness of an un- 
educated people. Not a sound disturbed the orator although the 
hut was crowded ; all listened with fixed attention ; Ringio sat 
there looking very attentive and serious, aiicl the di.scoursc was 
serious too, that wa.s clear enough. At last the orator unfastened 
a block of wood hanging round his neck and threw it behind 
him, and therewith ended his .speech. Before the chief had 
retired another A-Zandch rose to take his place and began a long- 
winded discourse with heaving breast ; he was followed in turn 
by the others, until all had had their say. The meaning of the 
whole, as translated by Ringio, was that Mbio’s people had feared 
their lives were in danger ; they had feared that Ringio would treat 
them as foes, ill use and kill them. Being the weaker party they 
had hung the logs round their necks, in token that they submitted 
and surrendered at discretion ; but having regained confidence, 
and being no longer in fear of their lives they threw the logs away, 
This very solemn ceremonial was founded on a custom observed 
throughout the A-Zandeh kingdom As soon as it was over a 
general and very lively conversation commenced In consequence 
of my long travels the presents for Mbio had dwindled down and 
consisted only of articles of small value. Amongst these two 
boxes of matches and a candle caused much astonishment. My 
looking glass was handed round, and the A-Zandeh chief looked 
into it with an expression at first timid, then confused, and 
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contemplated his leflection like a bashful girl. Ringio and the 
Dongolans also took advantage of the opportunity and regarded 
themselves with much complacency. When the visitors left my 
hut every one was in a good humour Only the meiissa pots 
were wanting to seal this new friendship, and they lemained 
empty because Ansea had not yet rctuined. At my suggestion 
Ringio took measures to entertain Mbio’s people, who with some 
late arrivals and their carriers amounted to thirty. I was present 
at the general feast. Laige dishes of were set before the 

stranger chief who helped the rest. Coveiing his hand with the 
leaves, he baled out the porridge on to the leaves and making a 
hole with his finger poured sauce into it out of a second dish, and 
soon every one was sei ved. It was surprising to see how daintily 
and cleanly the negro helped each to hisshaie. The feast ended 
with improvised songs in honour of Mbio, the verses sung by 
each in turn celebrated his power, the multitude of his people, 
&c., and all joined in the chorus. 

On the 14th October I left Ansea’s village with Ringio and his 
numerous retinue, and after traversing the watershed between 
the Aire and the Roa (Bahr Jau), or Mericldi as it is called in 
its upper course, we stopped the night with the chief Bandura 

The next day after barely twenty minutes’ march from the 
huts, we crossed the little Khor Langolo, the high banks of which 
are clothed on both sides with magnificent woods. The Abaka 
chief Belledi, who had heard of our expedition, came to meet us 
and guided us to his village ; on our way we crossed the water- 
shed of the Roa and Issu, the upper part of the Tonj. L'elledi 
showed us great hospitality, and his Abaka brought Inqme and 
mulakh for the numerous Bombehs in my caiavan, and 1 received 
a large piece of boar’s flesh. Near the village the peak of Ngirua 
rose up 400 feet (relative height). I determined to climb it and 
get a view of the surrounding hills and mountains by which to 
direct my further course, and carried out this plan the next 

1 Z-ifijtiie, literally a mouthfal. In sauce piepated of a decoction of thick 
Egypt bread is thus designated, and in Uekah sap mi'ced with dry grated meat 
the Sudan a thick porridge made of durra, and a great deal of red pepper, filfit 
or dukhn grain, over which is poured a ahhmai. 
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morning accompanied h}" BcUddi, Ringio, and a number oi 
Abakas and Eombchs. We reached the summit after half an 
hour's climb fiom the Khor Tosso, and tluough durra fields 
Belledi had had the grass elemed, and a path made for the 
last few hundred yaicls. The whole group of mountains stretched 
out before me, clearly outlined against the sky, so cleaily indeed 
that I could recognise them from Dr. Schwcinfurth’s map without 
the help of my guide's extensive knowledge of the locality. I 
was able to recognise Jebel Baginsc quite easily, although 
twent 5 ^-eight to thirty miles distant, and I at once measuied and 
noted the angle. I had therefore satisfied my ambition of 
seeing the mountain which formed the furthest point of the 
south-east reached by my cclebiatcd leader, and had asceitained 
its position. Unfoitunatcly it was not possible to push on to 
the Baginsc itself, for the chief Belledi said that on the other 
side of the Abakas, who.se western boundary was near the Silei 
mountain.s, lay an inhospitable desert, and the ncighbomhood of 
the Baginse had been veiy dangcious since the death of Abd cs- 
Ssamad. This sLatement was supjiortcd by his own people and 
the A-Zandchs, Besides this I had no right to take the people 
out of the territory subject to ICgypt. And the prospect of 
marching in the pathlcs.s 'aqaba overgrown with high grassi 
combined with the ncccs.sity of following in the elephants' 
tracks, was none of the most inviting ; .so 1 was forced to 
abandon my plan. 

We leturned to the chief Belledi, and leaving him next day, 
marched south-east by east, and approached the mountain chain 
running from south-east to north-west, with the peaks Nbango 
Malappa, and Mongfia. We followed the winding path up to 
the ndge between Nbirngo and Malappa, and encamped on 
the other side of it by a little mountain stream. My men 
were enticed to the chase by a number of buffalo tracks, and 
some hours later a Bombeh really brought back a buffalo calf 
which he took from its mother’s side regardless of the danger, 
stopping its cries by squeezing its neck and muzzle ; its flesh 
when roasted was excellent. When the animal was cut up I 
saw a Bombeh devour the inside with great relish — even the 
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lining of the stomach, f spent a pleasant evening in the moun- 
tains, listening to the cheerful songs of the negroes by the 
glowing fireside. 

Looking to the north the Malappa seemed to form a con- 
tinuation of the Nbirngo chain, and finther still lay the Mongi'ui. 
Seen from a distance these three mountains appeared as a con- 
tinuous chain The summit of the Nbirngo, to which I ascended 
on the next day, is a dome, flattened at the top, without any 
sharply outlined rocks, but with high grass, and loose stones 
and trees growing thickly between. The other elevations which 
rise to a moderate height in this undulating region and can be 
seen from the top of Nbirngo, have a similar character. 
Even the summit of Silei, the highest of these mountains except 
the distant Baginse, is accessible to the elephants, as was proved 
by the following incident. Shortly before my airival at 
Bellddi’s village, the negroes were watching some vultures and 
other carrion birds constantly hovering over the top of Silei and 
calculating that there must be the carcase of some animal there. 
My experiences in the wilderness, on the second journey, had 
shown me that the negroes will dispute the carrion willi Iho 
vultures in order to get some meat. Some Abakds, attracted 
by the booty, ascended the mountain, and to their astonishment 
found a dead elephant at the top, the tusks of which they 
brought back. Why the animal had chosen this place to die 
remained a mystery. 

From Jebel Nbirngo I had a magnificent view into the Eju 
(Issu) Valley. The dark green foliage of the trees growing 
luxuriantly along the course of the rivers forms a contrast to the 
pale tints of the plain, and in this way the smallest rivers can 
be recognized at a considerable distance. 

After a cool rainy night we left the mountains on the 19th 
October, and marched eastwards to the villages of Bedeii, a 
Mundii chief, which are on the other side of a brook called 
Kafia. Our next point was to gain the huts of the chief 
Kinberaiia, which were only an hour's march away. To my 
great annoyance we were kept there for two days by the flight 
of Kinberafia’s people, who endeavoured thus to escape carrying 
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the loads. This delay caused by our having to await the airival 
of each sin^'lc nc^ro, after whom there was a icijfular chase, was 
in some degree compensated by .a woiuUously beautiful play of 
light and colour at sunset, such as I had never befoie seen. The 
da}" had been thundeiy, heavy banks of clouds covered the skj", 
bioken only at inteivals by a ray of sunlight. Towards evening 
blue-black cloud masses heaped themselves together thieaten- 
ingly in the north ; but the expected stoim did not break, and 
the clouds drifted to the west, stretching from zenith to horizon 
and completely hiding the setting sun. The greater pait of the 
sky had quite cleaiecl, save where a few cumulus clouds were 
scudding to the east. The edges of the lam-clouds were dyed 
pink, and the light mist using from the giound near us veiled 
the display of colour. The charm of this .splendid evening light 
was rcdectcd on Silci, seen in the north-west ; it glowed like an 
Alpine glacier, and the edges appeared lianspaient as if made 
of ice. I'lic whole scene was beautiful bej’ond descrijition, and 
I .stayed gazing at it in .speechless wonder, filled with the desire 
to fix it on my mind. Soon a fiery glow .spread over the whole 
.sky and quickly gave place to the evening twilight and nightfall, 

From Kinbcraha wc returned to Ansea, d’hc chief had come 
back in the meantime. I gave a free longue to my displeasure, 
and rated him soundly for the lies with which he had de- 
ceived me SIX months before, causing my journey to the Silei 
mountains to collapse. I told him he was a rascal, and had no, 
right to call himself a chief, and that he ought to bo ashamed of 
his lying tongue ! He had nothing to say for himself beyond 
admitting that the Dongolans had induced him to deceive me. 

Next day we had a heavy march through rivers and marshes 
in heavy, stormy rain to the little Zeriba tiassan, near the 
residence of the chief Tomaya Here we received news fiom 
Ladd, that the Lango negroes bad revolted at Mruli, and that 
the mudir Kuku Agha had been killed in the struggle. The 
Makarakas were again .summoned to join the aimy ; each chief 
was to bring thirty men. Ringio did not conceal from me that 
the fresh demands made continually by the Egyptian govern- 
ment caused considei-able disaffection amongst the negioes._ 
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Within a year the mudiriychhad been obliged to supply, not only 
many hundred canieis for the transport of ivory to Ladd, out of 
which number many men had peiished of dysentery on the 
return journey to Makaraka, as well as from the results 
of bad nouiishment, and rn warfare with the Bans; but in 
addition to this there was the expedition to Kahka, and another 
to Lado, and the great levy for the Bahr Ghazal, all entailing 
a heavy loss of life, especially the useless march to Jui Ghattas, 
which brought such terrible misery on the poor Makaiakas on 
their return. A great loss was also occasioned by the transpoit 



of heavy steamboats to Dufild by order of Gordon Pasha, which 
was effected solely by the Makaraka carriers. It is easy to under- 
stand the reason why the chiefs strove to prevent their men from 
being sent out of the country to perform duties, by which the 
population which had been by no means numerous before, was 
decimated. The regulations of the head officials of the provinces 
of Ladd and Makaraka, made it impossible to raise the new levy ; 
instead of the march to Bahi el-Jebcl a raid on Kalikd was 
organised. I had procured directions from Ibrahim Fauzi at 
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Jur Ghattah to the Makaiaka ofticiaks, who could no longer 
prevent my jounngthc expedition. And this journey too, thanks 
to my exertions, I succeeded in carrying out. 

From Tomaya, where I obtained fresh carrier.^, I hastened 
along the well-known roads to my head-quarters at Kabayendi, 
where I allowed myself a short respite after the hardships of an 
absence of over three months. 
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JOURNEY TO KALUCA, 


Depnrtme from Rimd— In Fejililland — Telebiin — 
The KakuAUs, a Branch of the Ban's— On the 
Banks of the Yei—Jehel Mi'iga — Tlie Ghaztveh — 
The Kakuak Villages m Tlames — Chief Ganda — 
Boundaries of the Kalikd — The KalikA Negroes — 
At the Watershed of Two of the greatest Rivers 
in the World — ^The Sir, a Tributary of the Kibbi 
— On the Kibbi, the Source of (he Welle — In the 
Land of the Lubaris — ^Jebel Gessi, J. Gordon, 
J. Baker — Arrival at Rimo— Journey to Mdirli — 
Return to Kabayendi 

H AMBD UL-’ALLAH ! I cried 
with a glad heart on leaving 
Kabay6ndi with my servants and about 
thirty carriers on the I2th 'November, 
1877, ^f*^^** ^ sixteen days, to 

make for the general rendezvous of the 
Kalikd expedition. This u'as to he at 
the station of Rim6, whither Ahmed 
Atrush was to conduct his people from 
■VVdndi. Two Dongolans, with their 
slaves of both sexes, were added to my 
caravan as guides and overseers of the 
carriers, so that I was at the head of 
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quite a considerable pioccssion. Rinu'> was very noisy, every 
hour bringin^^ fresh arriv:ils, KgypUan soldiers, Nubians and 
Diagoraans armed rvith guns, whole troops of carnois from all 
the tiibcs in the Muduiyeh. Ahmed Atrush was at the head of 
the whole expedition of looo men, 400 cairying firearms, not 
counting the thirty Jehadieh, regular troops, under the command 
of Ahmed Agha, the officer from Little Makaralca. Abd Allah 
Abu Sed, the Nazii of Rimo, was second in command and 
Atrush’s representative , he was well acquainted with the 
couutiy which was to be the scene of the raid. The object of 
the expedition was admittedly to plunder the independent tubes 
in the south of the province Makaraka. The most important 
object rvas to procure ivoiy, which grew scarcer from day 
to day in the territories subject to Egyptian rule ; its high 
coinmeicial value would cover the cxi»cn.scs of the Government. 
In addition, the province wa.s to be provided with cattle which 
were hardly to be found throughout the land, the rascally 
Nuiriana and Dongolans having stripped the negroes of the 
last of their herds yeais liefoio. But whenever the cattle 
stolen in the ghdstwh funn the indeiicndont negroes could be 
exchanged for ivory, it was invariably done, for this was almost 
the only way of obtaining it. Taught by experience, the 
negroes having learnt the value of the elephants’ tusks, carefully 
bulled them, and only by rare chance did they fall into the 
hands of the robbers under the Egyptian flag. It was not so easy 
for the negroes to hide their herds of cattle and goats. These 
raids were soon organised into a regular system which the 
leaders of the expedition strictly enforced. In recounting my 
journey to Kahka there will be several opportunities of describ- 
ing the way in which these raids arc conducted. It was custom- 
ary in such expeditions for the servants of the officials who 
remained behind in the stations, to accompany the troops and 
plunder for their masters. With the exception of ivory and 
cattle, which were Government property, d min, all the 
rest, ie. goats, sheep, poultry, women, tobacco, hardware, &c., 
belonged to those taking part in the ghdziveh. It will easily be 
understood that every one wanted to take part in each expedi- 
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tion, and in order that they might have some share in the 
general booty, those left behind were in the habit of sending 
their slaves 

The Zeriba Rimo was, so to say, situated in the middle of 
an ethnographic map of the province of Makaraka. To the 
north and the south-west were the Fejiliis ; to the west the 
Mundus ; the Kakuaks, a branch of the Bans, were in the south, 
and some Marshias had taken up theii abode in Rimo itself. 

The large expedition was set in motion at daybreak on the 
20th November, when the march southwards began. The signal 
for departure was given by the war-cry of the Bombehs, as had 
also been the daily custom on the expedition to the Bahr Ghazal. 
The way lay southwaids through the Fejilii villages, standing 
some distance apart, with the smallest huts I ever saw amongst 
the negroes , and the poverty of the dwellers, as well as the state 
of agriculture, bore witness to the absence of culture amongst 
this tribe. We had left behind us the beautiful durra fields 
of the Idid (Makaraka) with their long .stalks and heavy ears 
of corn, and in their place found only telebz'ln {Eleitsine 
coracana), a poor kind of corn with a liard thick husk producing 
a very sour ktsrd, to which travellers only accustom themselves 
with difficulty. The reason for the cultivation of telebAn may 
be due to the poverty of the soil in Fejiluland , the damp- 
ness prevents the growth of durra. We encamped next day 
on the boundary between the Fejiliis and the Kakuaks and 
the work of building the huts, which never failed to interest 
me, set hundreds of powerful aims in motion. The camp was 
not far from the huts of the Chief Kanjeri, who was nominally 
in subjection to the Egyptians, but took care not to show him- 
self, and probably with good reason, A detachment of fifty 
men was sent on to a neighbouring village of the Kakudks, 
where we were to halt next day to arrest the chief, because 
he had for some trifling reason surprised and killed another 
chief. Such an occurrence always gave the Egyptian au- 
thorities a welcome oppoitunity of using force against the 
negroes under the cloak of justice, and this line of action was 
usually profitable, the goods of the criminal being forfeited to 

G G 
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them. The Chief Dumunlu, the person eoucciiied in this ca.'je 
had been prudent enough to escape, hiding or carrying away 
with him everything he could ; hut a few head of cattle fell to 
the share of the “Abu Turk.” We tiaversed the ground be- 
tween our halting place on the finst night and this village in a 
little over three hours. The expedition encamped in the coin- 
fields suriounding the settlement of the fugitive chief, which 
was built on the gentle slope of a slight depression. The wide 
spreading fields of sesame, telebun, and red clurra were ruth- 
lessly plundered by the troops, the huts broken up, the roofs 
taken to supply straw for the beds, and what remained was 
destroyed and burnt. 

The work of destruction, in which our people were to show 
themselves past mastcis, thus commenced before we had reached 
ho.stile ground. 

The Kakudks, whose tenitory wo were marching thiough 
duiing the next few day.s southward.s, arc like their neighbouis 
on the north, the Tejilfis a tribe of the Bari.s.i- 

The .similarity of language, tlie characteri.stic build, the shape 
of the head, tlie colour of the .skin, beyond all doubt prove their 
common origin, although .some of the customs have been in- 
fluenced by the people, amidst whom the ficjih't.s and the 
Kakudks live. For instance, the leathern apion.s of the women, 
the national dress, has given place to the foreign aprons made of 
leaves. A KakuAk concerned in the massacre of the Chief 
Dumuntu, was forced to go as our guide over the next tract with 
his head in the yoke of a shebba. He showed his good nature 
under the persecution of the Dongolans by the willingness with 
which he gave me information about the country, and the many 
mountains and hills, brooks, and khors to which I could have 
given no name rvithout his help. The names given by the 
Khartum people and the negro soldiers in their service are very 
misleading, and thus travellers often record imaginary names 
which have their origin only in the brain of some fanciful 

^ Emm Pasba divides the Barib into 3, Kaicndlts ; 4, Marsliias j S, Niambaras , 
eight large families i, Bans (east and 6, Liggis ; 7, Mandaris (Maddi) ; 8, Shit 
■west of the Bahr el-Jebel) ; 2, Fejiliis; (Chir). 
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Nubian, and these find their way into the maps of Africa, and 
sometimes hold their own for decades, despite all the efforts 
of later research. 

From the table-land which is tiaversed in many place.s by 
brooks on their way eastwards to the River Yci, and which we 
crossed in a south-easterly direction, wc descended into the river 
valley. Our huts were laised on the wooded banks of the Yei ; 
the number of persons in the expedition retarded our match, and 
the officers who never exert themselves unnecessarily, readily 
acquiesced in this. From the slope we had several good points 
of view which enabled me to gain a very good idea of the 
country before us. The Bahr Yci, twenty-five to thirty yards 
from side to side, with a strong current, brawls noisily along its 
shallow channel, over rocks which make rapids in it The loar of 
the water reached our camp, which was pitched near the fields 
of the Chief Bakoyaki, and sent me to sleep like a lullaby. 

Our people, seeing some deserted huts on the east side of 
the river, waded breast-high through it to get the conical 
straw roofs foi our huts, a plan which was pursued wherever 
possible on this Kalika expedition. The passage was not easy, 
and many of them lost their stolen burdens in the strong current 
the water whirling them swiftly away out of reach. Later in the 
evening a earner was drowned in the river. The multitude of 
men in the caiavan crossing the Yei next day, the 23rd of 
November, made a strange and animated picture. The breadth 
of the river as measured was sixty-six feet, and its depth about 
three and a half feet, but on either side of the ford were numbers 
of holes where many of the negroes narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. Under the pretence that the Chief Uohka who dwelt a 
mile from the Yei was ill-affected to the Miri, viz: to the 
Egyptian Government, the entire harvest standing in his fields 
was laid waste. On the way to the principal Kakuak Chief Ganda, 
who lived on the southern boundary of the tract inhabited by 
his race, about fifty-six miles from the Zeriba Rimd, we passed 
hard by the western slope of the Jebel Muga. We gradually 
ascended this mountain, through the ravines of which noisy 
brooks hurried to the Yei, Jebel Mfiga stretches southwards 
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and ends in low hillsj between which the Khor Lolopio has cut 
its channel. On our approach the nulive.s had withdrawn to the 
ten aces of the outl3/ingf hills, and anxiouslj" watched oiu long 
procession advancing. Wc encamped south of the Muga 
where wc had a fine view'' of the distance. The land gradually 
descends to a wide plain bounded afar by hills and mountains, 
conspicuous amongst which rises Mount Undo, on whose 
gentle noithern slope stand many Kakuak settlements. The 
chiefs of this neighbourhood had been hostile to foimei ex- 
peditions, and they were now to be punished by fire. Feaiing 
that their huts would be burnt, the negroes had removed the 
round pointed thatches and hidden them in the high grass befoie 
flying with their cattle and other goods. The roof was the 
most valuable part of their modest dwelling, and the most 
troublesome to make, and this was the reason of their precaution. 
But they had not set about it very cleverly, for our people soon 
found the straw roofs, which wc also prized, and promptly used 
them for the camp. To guard against the po.sstblc on.sct of the 
natives the camp was arranged in a circle round a space fifty yaids 
broad, in the mid.st of which were the three hiit.s fot me, Ahmed 
Atrusli, and the officer of the regulars. The liut.s of the men, 
the Dongolan.s, &c. were ranged round tliis space in which, if 
necessary, the women, slaves, cattle, &c. were to take lefuge. 
Theic was very little danger of an attack from the negroes, foi 
they had a horror of firearms and could not act in a body ; 
indeed there were often tiaitors amongst them who, for the sake 
of a trifling reward or a revenge on some neighbour, would show 
the “Abu Turk” the way to secluded villages, in which lich 
plunder was to be found. While the huts were being made, a 
few dozen Dragomans with guns, and a troop of Makarakas 
armed with lances marched to the nearest hamlets behind a hill 
to the north to fetch corn. The report of guns reached us and 
showed us that they had come across some herds of cattle. The 
negroes leave their barns to the enemy without any attempt at 
defence, but do all they can to save the cattle which form their 
chief wealth. The natives are put to flight at once; when two or 
three men are shot down, and even by the mere rattle of the 
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muskets, and the herds fall an easy prey to the robbers. In his 
despair at seeing the cattle, to which he is strongly attached, and 
which form the most valuable part of his goods, fall into the 
hands of the hated intruders who bring ruin m their wake, the 
negro kills or wounds the best animals in the held in order to 
lessen the value of the booty for the lobbers. The column 
returned in the evening, descending the mountain in a long line, 
bearing baskets of telebun on their backs or heads, and the 
bleating of the goats could be plainly heaid. Thej' had taken 
more than fifty fiom the Kakuaks. 

Early next morning I was awakened by the tramping of the 
troops who weie going in three divisions by different roads to 
the ghdsweh. The regular troops and Dongolans, altogether 
about two bundled rifles, remained to protect the camp. I 
was surpiised to see that the men taking part in the ghdszveh 
Dragomans and spearmen, liteially killing and robbing the 
independent blacks, were themselves all negroes , the people of 
Khartum well understood how to make use of the oppressed 
blacks. 

To obtain an exact view of the ghdzuch I ascended a mountain 
of moderate height noith-east of the camp, accompanied by 
Ahmed Agha and five soldiers. We could recognize the 
dwellings of the Kakuaks by the fields surrounding them, which 
made green patches against the dark soil. They were scattered 
over the plain and on the slopes of the mountains stretching 
from east to west, about two hours away. From where I stood 
I could plainly see columns of smoke ascending one after another 
from the distant settlements, and with a field glass I could .see 
flames blazing up, which showed quite distinctly the track of the 
plunderers pressing to the highest terraces of the mountain. 
Seeing that the returning companies were bearing wounded with 
them, I hurried down to give what aid I could. For the next 
two hours I was busy bandaging arrow wounds ; twelve men 
had been wounded mostly with poisoned arrows, and the 
wounds differed considerably. An airow had gone right through 
the calf of one of Ringio’s men, and this wound proved to be the 
most serious , the man succumbed to it a week afterwards. 
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The others, amongst tlu'iu a hoy w-ilh the skin of his stomach 
pierced, recovered. In many eases thi' arrow hatl been bent 
by the bones. The large prn])ortion of easualties wa.s occasioned 
by the uishncss of the men in falling n[ion some herds of goats 
apparently de.serted hj’ the Kakuiiks, this portion of the plunder 
falling- to the share of the men, whilst oxen were re.scrved for the 
government of the pror’inccs. The Kaknfiks, however, weie 
lying in ambush and a had of arrow*, was showered on our men 
which, however, did not save the herds I reckoned about 500 
head brought in np to nightfall. There had been no hope of 
finding oxen, the Kakuaks having been robbed of these yeais 
before. The Kakurik goats arc small with short, smooth hair , 
their hides are of all colouis, the prevailing being mahogany, 
black and white, and dial) with a dark stripe running along the 
back. 

On the third morning after our arrival at Mount Mi'iga 
one of the canier.s lirouglit mo a hy.i'iia (/A. crocHta), which 
had been .shot in the night by' a .sentinol who took it 
for a native. Wo halLetl at the village of the Chief Kayi, 
who had made peace .some lime hoforo with the Egyptians and 
gave hi.s support to the raid. To previiiit his fields being 
destroyed by the unmanageable troops, A trash Agha had the 
camp pitched in the wood half an hour from the chief.s hamlet. 
The inhabitants of the few huts we passed had fled, though their 
alarm was on this occasion without ground. The Chief Kayi, 
however, followed our camp, and by a present of a long blue 
shirt I won his services as a guide. The territory from Mount 
Miiga to Kayi is covered with mountains, the greatest elevations 
Kordoko, Kolod, Karanja, &c. lying east of the line drawn from 
N.N W, to S S.E Our road lay through hilly country at the 
relative height of 200 to 400 feet In some places broad 
valleys ran eastwards and the chiefs Uhni and Ganda resided 
in some of these valleys. The latter was at the time the 
most important of the Kakudk Shuyukhs, and had been for years 
on good terms with the Egyptians, bartering ivory for oxen. 

Crossing the watershed between the Yet and the Bahr el- 
Jebel we descended into the lovely valley of the Kinde, in 
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a branch of which, the valley of the Koios, Ganda’s huts aie 
situated. The Khor Kinde and a number of smaller khors 
here take an easteily course, whilst the brooks we had come 
across hitherto flowed west and north-west The Kinde waters 
a deep lying valley (the aneroid standing 8 mm. lower than on 
the top of the wateished) with luxuriant vegetation, and the 
date-palms {Ph<smx sptnosa) on their long stems wave over the 
beautiful green of lofty acacia trees with their dense foliage. 
KtgihcB spathodee and the giant leaves filled with sap of the 
Musa ensete joined to form a natural park in which I should 
gladly have lingered long But the expedition went on ; I had 
thrown in my lot with it, and was obliged to keep with it on its 
way to the deeds of violence, robbery, file and destruction. 

We stayed two days with the Chief Ganda. His village was 
the last on the road where the Egyptians could leave their sick 
and wounded, and the animals were also given in charge of the 
Chief until the return of the expedition. Several hundred goats, 
branded with special marks by then new masters, were entrusted 
to him. A few years aftei my journey, the Egyptians secured 
tlreir position here by budding a military station, garrisoned with 
Dongolans and Dragomans, which formed the centre of their 
expeditions in Kalika Land 

Besides the crops universally cultivated by the Kakuaks, 
eleusine and sesame, red durra was found heie as well as the 
banana {Alusa sapicntum, L ) which according to Atrush had 
been introduced from Makaraka. The last-named thrives very 
well, as I saw from a bunch of extraordinary size sent to me by 
the Chief Ganda. The palings of the tnqfils were entirely 
covered by the leaves of a creeping bean, the long flat pods of 
which contain large violet beans of a delicious flavour. 

Ganda’s hunting ground is the limit of Kakuak tenitory, and 
the boundary of Kalikd Land was soon crossed. The road 
gradually descends along the far side of the Kinde valley and 
the tableland south of it, but soon again rises to a high plateau. 
The view to the east is bounded by two high conical mountains : 
Koddfe and Kinuafo, The little brooks run mostly to the east 
and north-east, and so belong to the basin of the Bahr el-Jebel. 
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The northciin Ijouml.-uy nf the Kiilik.is is inruked by abuipt 
rocky ground ; u kind of Uvo ouphorbia hillunlo unknown to 
me grows on tile liare roc'ks, whitli uie otlicnvise almost devoid 
of vegetatiou. This with a tiuuk six t<i ten inches in 
diameter and a thick regtdar head of foliage tliffers essen- 
tially in its manner of growth fioin the Ktiniitiaht'r cnphorhimn 
found in the Jur countrj' on the Hahr el-tihazal and other places. 
The milky juice of the fleshy leaves is used by the Kalikas as an 
anow poison more deadly than that found in other negio 
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territories. On the banks of the little Khor Haro with then 
luxuriant vegetation I came across the characteristic plant of 
these avenues of trees, the peculiar form of which would attract 
the attention even of the unobservant. It is a kind of fern, 
growing by preference in the angles where the blanches join old 
tree trunks, called by Professor Schweiiifurth " elephant’s ear,” 
the Platycemivi eUpliantotis. It looks like a saddle on the trunk 
or bough ; the stalks, with their fronds nearly two feet in length 
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and covered on the underside with spores resembling Swedish 
glove leather in appearance, hang down like enormous bows in an 
old woman’s cap, whilst the biown seedless fronds stand upwaids 
like a wreath Even my negro-boys, who arc quite destitute of 
any interest for natural phenomena, pointed to the unknown plant. 

On the other side of the first hamlets in Kalika Land, in the 
neighbourhood of which red durra is cultivated for some houis’ 
march, the traveller comes to a steppe-like country with numer- 
ous little streams. To the trees, bush, and high grass of Kakuak 
territory succeeds farther south bare open country. Only by the 
brooks the. trees grew together and formed a wood. In Kalika 
Land the materials for making the huts, wood and high grass, 
were wanting ; to provide for this the light thatched loofs of the 
natives were brought by hundreds fiom near and far to our camp- 
ing place. The Kalikas, especially in the moie southern districts, 
are energetic agriculturists and raiseis of cattle. In the course of 
the join ney one frequently crosses durra fields, too wide to see 
aci OSS, and the cattle tracks gave evidence of riches in stock such 
as I had seen in no other negro land. In some places these well- 
trodden tracks wcic like our broad high roads, so that the men 
could march abreast in bioad ranks instead of m single file as in 
other places. The whole scene was one of peaceful African pros- 
perity in which oui piedatoryexpeditionwasentirely out of place. 
Broad cornfields, their stalks, amongst which the natives hid 
themselves, growing above a man’s height, smaller patches sown 
with lupins, various kinds of beans, gourds, sweet potatoes, &c., 
pasture meadows on the gentle slopes traversed by small streams, 
brooks and deep rvater channels, the luxuriant belts of trees 
growing along their edge showing like dark green ribbons against 
the landscape, little copses rising here and there out of the fields 
with but a few dozen trees, and shrabs and creepers growing in 
between, small hamlets clustering round single giant lices which 
take the place of qur village limes and afford a welcome shadow 
by day, the lofty beautiful deleb {Bovcissiis flahellefoYniis) a 
magnificent fan palm and the bananas standing out alone, all 
this gave the first view of Kalika Land the aspect of a cultivated 
region in Europe. 
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On the 2nd Di'ceiulnn- \vn ranu' Us lUn '^ouLhnrn cdj^e of the 
plateau which fLiniw llic Wiilcnshcd of the twn l:uj.;est rivers of the 
continent ; here the tubiitaru-'^ nf the ‘‘sac red " Nile, the longest 
river in Africa, are separated fmin those of the Con^o which 
cairics the greatest ainttunt of walei. A wide view ovei the 
Kibbi valley lay before us, only hoiuuled in the far .south-east 
by a faint blue line of hills which mintrled with the .sky. 

Our inroad made a tenibie contrast tir the peace-breathing 
influence of nature. Wheicver the news of om approach 
spread the people look flight, and I did not get sight of a 
.single native. Empty huts and deserted cornfields boie witness 
to the terror which preceded out expedition. Descending flom 
the watershed wc crossetl a few khors, bordered by the woods 
alrcad}' dc.scribcd, and made halt at some hamlets thickly 
crowded together, to provide the men with .supplie.s for the 
next two days’ march over uninhabited cnunliy at the expense 
of the scattered innuiLcs. Dhe men wmit out in troops to 
plunder the fields and broiigiiL hack ti'hhi)tu Italf-ripe durra, 
.sesame and some, beans. 

A Kalika tvho was left behind fell a vicliin to the .shot of 
one of the Dragomans. Atiush, to' whom this was announced, 
having expressed some doubt, the pride of the Dragoman as 
a marksman was touched, and as po.sitive proof of Inks exploit 
he brought the head of the negro hanging on a cord drawn 
through the cartilage of the cars iu front of my hut. There 
was no gainsaying this ! 

About this time a terrible outbreak of .small-pox made 

l great ravages amongst the men in the expedition. I saw 

\ many of its victims being carried on hurdles, a spectacle 

A of utter misery. However hardened I might be by the daily 
I recurring sight of human suffeung, I could not ride by these 
sick men wearily dragging tlicmselves along without emotion. 
On our way to the Chief Lemihn, whose village lies about 
» flirty-eight miles due south of Ganda, we crossed the Sir, 
^^the most important tributary of the Kibbi ; and later on the 
Kalikd, journey I again came upon the brooks forming its 
source. At the place where I first crossed it, it is eight yards 
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broad, and here flows between high banks in a small rapid over 
a rocky bed. On cither bank stood the dcseited hamlets of the 
natives in the midst of large fields. A few steps farther we came 
upon a child two or three yeais old lying on its face in the 
road and feebly moving its head from side to side , the blood 
was trickling from a recent speai-thrust in its back. Probably 
the inmates of the hamlet had been surprised by our approach 
and only just fled, and a negiess had been unable to cany the 
poor little child farther and left it on the road. Who had been 
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guilty of the atrocious act of wounding it, a shameful evidence 
of brutal ciuelty, it was impossible to discover. 

In the course of the day we reached Lemihn’s territory, and 
encamped for some days not far from his huts. A traitor to 
his race, this selfish, mean-spirited chief had ensured the safety 
of his own possessions by promising to show tire way to other 
chiefs, rich in cattle. Some of ,his neighbours had taken 
advantage of this and given their goats and cattle in his charge, 
for which they were, of course, obliged to recompense him 
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Only a few clueCs aiiumj'' tlio ls.nlik.is wore nllnwed this excep- 
lion.al po.sition by the Ic.'uleis of iho raid, foi, accotdiny; to the 
ghd^iweli system, it was twident that there was no advantage in 
having the alliance of many of the chiefs ; for instance, if the 
whole country had .suhmittetl to the Egyptian government, 
the rich plunder in cattle would have been diminished, as the 
subject negroes could not have been officially robbed, ,at least 
to any extent. When the KaUkas had once come to the same 
pass as the Mittus, the Jangehs, and m recent )'ears also the 
Kakuaks, who had previously been so rich in cattle, i.c , when 
once they were completely stripped, their land could be 
annexed. Thus was the policy of the Egyptian mudirs and 
administrators, men like Bahit, Atrusli and otlicrs. 

The day after our arrival at Lemihn’s, the men marched 
caily in the morning to tlie which proved veiy siic- 

ce.s.sful. The noise and tumult in the camp after the return of 
the men was augmented afli'i- .siin.sot almost to the point of 
alarm by a heavy thuiulorstonn. h'or hour.s the rain poured 
clown and the night was pileli-dark. h'roin time to time the 
gloom wa,s lighted iif) by dazzling iiillars of fire which .«ecinccl 
to unite heaven atul earth. Deafening thunder-peals followed 
the vivid lightning, overpowering the loud swearing of those 
whose huts had fallen about their ears, and who were calling for 
the lazy slaves and servants. With thi.s tumult and the raging 
of nature were mingled the bellowing of cows that had been 
carried off from the negroes and placed in a separate cnclosuie, 
and the yelling of the men appointed to guard them. The hours 
of this night were among the most agitated of my life, for if, 
even under ordinary circumstances, there is something tcirible 
in a tropical thunderstorm, when all the sluices of the heavens 
are opened, the anxiety is redoubled in an enemy’s country 
when one remembers that the natives might use the opportunity 
to make an attack on us in which, if they acted in concert, 
all the advantages would be on their side. With the incorrigible 
negligence of the Nubians and all zeriba soldiers, there would 
then be hardly a sentinel at his post, not half the guns would 
go off in the streaming rain, and not one shot in twenty would 
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take effect in the dark night unless it were in the camp itself 
The speais and darts of the natives would be moic effective 
and the robbers would get theii deseits But the dread the 
natives have of powder and shot, and the absence of unity 
amongst them, bring povetty and ruin upon them. 

The huts of Atrush and Ahmed Agha which were close to 
mine had been demolished in the storm Atrush accepted my 
hospitalitj^ whilst another hut was being made for him Under 
the small thatch which my men had procured for me there was 
room only for the angareb, the table and a chair. 

The chief Lemihn appeared in our camp next day, complain- 
ing that in yesterday’s ghdzweh his territory had also suffered, 
and that goats especially had been stolen. He was accompanied 
by several lesser chiefs, and was already degraded by the so- 
called Arab lefincment to the extent of wearing as a state 
dress an old shirt, which at some remote period had been 
white. To me he seemed less dressed than ever. One of his 
companions complained that he had been robbed of his wife ahd 
child. A long palaver ensued, and finally Atrush gave the chief 
some cords as an indemnity for the goats and other lossc.s ; the 
other Kalikd was conducted by a Dragoman lound the camp in 
search for his lost family which he discovered and received back 
again. Afterwards I had all the Kalikiis brought before iny tiiqul^ 
and gave them all, the woman and child included, some beads. 
Lemihn received a blue tirqa shirt and a tarbush. For the first 
time I saw a smile on the sad features of these poor crcatuies, 
and had the satisfaction of having afforded them a little 
pleasure. 

On the 8th December we again set ourselves in motion under 
Lemihn’s guidance towards new territory, as yet unvisited by 
any expedition, where the cattle plunder was said to be very 
fruitful. From grassy levels and low bush we came after cioss- 
ing a little Khor Ananshoa flowing into the Kibbi, to a beautiful 
wooded tract. The Kibbi itself was too deep to admit of our 
wading through it, so we encamped near the bank while waiting 
for the river swollen by the rains to subside. The abundance of 
wood lound about enabled us to make our huts large and con- 
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vcnicnt, <iiul in the [niiUllr of the cam]) a /criha was maclo for 
Lhc hcicLs of cows, .sheep and Lioals \vc hvou]j;lU with us. These 
.speedily inci'ea.sed in nundiers, for the ne^^'roe.s Irad brought their 
cattle to the .solitary’ woods foi safety, and thank, s to Lemihii’s 
ticachciy they were soon discovercil and i.lri\’cn to the camp, 

I had 1 cached the Kibbi, the srruree of the Welle, and thus 
accompli.shcd the object I had .so lonp; .steadily puisucd ; to me 
it was given to pcnetiatc into regions hitherto untioddcn by any 
white man, and to extend our knowledge of Africa. Yet I could 
not take plca.surc in my succe.s.sful journey. The constantly 
recurring scenes of savage brutality, the flogging.s liberally 
dtspemsed every clay to the slaves and .servants, the sick arrd 
wounded, the dread of fire, for hardly a day passed wrthout 
otre of two huts- being Huirnt,- iny indignatinn at the robbers, 
the Nubians being the \vor.sl, irity for the poor plundci'ecl 
negroes — all this added to the possibility of an attack in the 
dark, and the heavy .storms every night with (leafening thunder- 
peals and deluges of rain, made it imiro.ssilrle to foe! peace or 
comfort or satisfaction. 

On the loth Decemlu'r our expeditifrii cr'os.sed the ICibbi in 
scvci'al places and collected on Us west bank. 1 lerc it is a swift 
slrcam flowing over a rocky bed fifteen yards wide and nearly 
two feet in depth. In our march wc came acro,ss .several dc.scrtcd 
hamlets and unmistakable tracks of large herds of cattle. We 
arrived in the tcrrrlory of the Chief Liki, and made a halt of 
several days to pur'suc the sad business of robbing and 
plundering. 

The camp, towards the construction of which the tHqMs of the 
fugitive Kalikas contributed their roofs, numbered close on four 
hundred huts. To protect mine from the large herds of cattle, 
I had a thorn-hedge made round it, and was thus quite cut off 
from the rest. Half of the armed force went out every day on 
the raid. The strength of the robber troops lay in the so-called 
Dragomans, who were armed with guns, and displayed wonderful 
endurance of hardships, perseverance in the chase and swift 
running, and were quite the trackers and hounds of the ex- 
pedition I had repeated opportunities of convincing myself 
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that they are also good shots. Being courageous and rendered 
confident by their superior arms, three or four of them together 
will attack whole troops of the natives, and generally put them to 
flight. The Dragomans are accompanied by slave boys who 
have to collect the booty 

With the Dragomans aie associated the Bombeh-Makarakas 
and other spearmen, and the negroes armed with bows and 
arrows. The Nubians generally remain behind to protect 
the camp, accompanying the others only on special occasions 
when flags and ammunition are brought into requisition, At 
Liki’s, the booty even on the first day was very great. On 
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were bringing cattle — about one thousand herd had fallen into 
their hands. Our men came off in the raid without a single 
wound, so that the result was highly satisfactory. 

These raids were continued during the whole month of 
December ; as soon as the territory of one chief was completely 
plundered we marched to the next hamlets. The wretched 
natives rarely resisted, and when they did it was with arrow- 
shots from safe ambush ; these wounded many, but onlyiesulted 
in one death. The Chief Liki alone, enraged by the loss of his 

herds and the spoiling of his fields, marched with the coinage o 

H H 
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despair openly against his fiu's. His sudden appearance dose 
to oLir camp, tovvauls which he had a[)proached unnoticed 
caused a great commotion, for every one thought that the natives 
were attacking us in great niimbeis, but ho was alone and 
quickly shot off several arrows. A hall then .shattered his aim 
above the elbow and our Bombeh soUlier.s fell on him, mutilating 
his corpse and cutting off his head, which was given to me and 
prepared for my collection. 

From Ldci’s distiict wc diiccted our course fiist southwards 
then eastwards, and finally tlirough the land already traveised 
near Lemihn’s. The western district belongs to the Kalikds, 
who arc said to extend for some distance in this direction ; the 
eastern district on which wc touched is inhabited by the Liibaik 
From the most southerly point of thi.s expedition, which was 
also the mo.st southcily reached by me on my first inland 
African journey, the territories of the chiefs Lea, I.,enga| and 
Abudd, I saw from several places in our camp a mountain range 
rising up in the far south, in which iirohably the sources of the 
Kibbi-Kcbali-Wollc arc to be fouiKl. It may have been twenty 
to twenty-five miles distant. Through the telescope I could 
perceive trees growing on .some of the heights. These mountains 
arc rounded in form, but beyond them 1 discovered still more 
distant mountain peaks. 

In Luban Land I came nearer to the mountains to the cast 
already seen and measured, tlcrc they no longer looked like 
isolated crests but a continuous mountain range. In some 
directions I noticed chains of mountain.s lying one behind the 
other. The three highest peaks I named Jebel Gessi, Jebel 
Gordon, and Jebel Baker. The most distinct was Jebel 
Gordon ; the ground gradually ascends to the lower hills before 
it. Other ranges he to the south of the two highest peaks of 
Jebel Gordon, beyond which is the group Jebel Baker. To the 
north of Jebel Gordon, the Jebel Gessi, a high conical rock on 
the mountain ridge, can be easily recognised. 

During the three days’ great Mohammedan feast, the 
td-el-Kebir of the Arabs and Kurban bairam of the Turks, 
beginning on the isth December, according to our calendar, 
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and the 7th day of the Aiab month Dsu’l-Higgeh, peace was 
maintained, and the natives weie not peisecuted with raids. On 


the thiid day on which the chief festival in memoiy of Ibrahim’s 
(Abraham’s) sacrifice is held, Atiush Agha had seventy-five of the 


2,500 oxen that had been taken, killed, and the 
meat distiibuted to the whole camp. Several 
of the strictest Nubians bought some of the 
plundered oxen of the government of the pro- 
vince which in accordance with the ritual 
were unmaimed in eye or ear, or any other 
member. After a long search only twelve 
were found that fulfilled these requirements, 
Swearing is also forbidden in these days ; it 
cost Atrush no little cffoit to lestiain hi.s 
habit of blasphemous cursing at every tenth 
word. The slaves, male and female, profited 
most by the feast, duiing which they enjoyed 
a respite from the lash. 

As soon as it was over the raids were 
continued. At cockcrow the camp was all 
alive and the men told off for the ghdzweh 
set oul. The many voices in the caily 
concert bore witness to a large community of 
fowls. There could not have been less than 
a thousand of these stolen birds ; Atrush 
alone had eighty, and all the officers and 
Nubian soldiers had their poultry yard, 

To the losses of the natives in oxen, goats, 
and sheep, to the wasting of their fields, and 
destruction of their huts, was added the theft 
of women and children. In the hunt for 
slaves neither age nor sex is spared. What- 
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ever fell into the hands of the robbers the kalikas. 


was driven to the camp, and of course the men were able 
to get away much more easily than the women and children. 
The Makarakas were not above taking even the old women 
from their homes, so long as they were capable of working in 
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the fields, but those who were disabled or ton weak were set at 
liberty ayaiii. Many of those K.ilikd women were ransomed 
by their husbands with ivory. Although the yeribas and iheh 
adininistiation had been foi jt.us in the hands of tlic Egyptian 
governtnent, there had been no altoralinn in the old .system of 
kidnapping. God i.s high above and the Ikesha a long way off, 
thought the niudtr.s, who not onljf permitted kidnapping but 
enriched themselves tviih it. The full-grown men alone were set 
apart a.s recruits for the government, and all the lest remained 
to the officens, Dongolans, and soldiers engaged m the expedi- 
tion In the course of the Kalikd expedition, I saw the sufferings 
inflicted by the heavy shebba on the captives destined for fuithei 
transport to Ladd. In this instance the torUue was increased by 
their right hands being fastened to the yoke. Torn for ever flora 
his hearth, from his family, from his possessions, the lot of the 
persecuted negio is harder than that of the cattle stolen withhira. 

Though In the camp 1 was spared many scenes of inlonse 
misery, hcartlc.ssnoss, atul brute force, on the march I saw 
atrocitic.s and horror.s which roused my anger and made me 
seize my stick. The treatment of Ihe poor slave children was 
.shameful. Many of the little ones from three to five years old 
fell under the feet of the adults in the crowd whilst cro.ssing a 
liver ; they were left wailing pitifully, the others pres.scd on, and 
the march passed over them without care or compas.sion. One day 
I noticed four little children hardly four years old, trotting along- 
side of a person in the procession. One of them stumbled and 
fell, it got up crying and was about to run on when a negress 
gave it a kick in the back in passing and knocked it down in the 
grass again. I could no longer restrain my anger, and belaboured 
the broad back of the vixen. Those suffering from small-pox 
dragged themselves painfully along on two sticks, thankful if 
they could reach the next halting place. On one side I saw a 
poor wretch whose whole side was one groat wound ; the red flesh 
without any skin was a terrible sight I turned away shuddeiing 
and saw just in front of me an angareh on which some of the 
wounded were being carried. This journey was no joyful one, 
God knows ! 
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In Older that nothing might be wanting in the work of dc- 
stiuction, the stragglers always set fiie to the camp on leaving it ; 
my intercession with Atiush against this wanton cruelty, which 
destroyed the roofs “lent” pcifoicc by the natives, was -with- 
out result, His only answer was a shrug of the shoulders. The 
Christmas festival of 1877 passed sadly by, amidst the continual 
raids and scenes of misery “ Tins evening, and yesterday also, 
several reports were heard, and a negress trying to make her 
escape was shot,” is one of the entries of my journal at this time , 
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llURNlNfi OF A DESERTtD CAMP. 


and next day, " This evening again an escaped slave was shot 
in the dark.” 

Our march southwards was closed at the end of the year, and 
the object of the expedition accomplished ; for in addition to the 
many goats and fowls, and countless baskets and jars with corn, 
oil, butter, &c,, about 4,000 head of cattle had been taken. On 
the 1st January began the return march northwards, through 
Liibari to Lemihn’s, and thence over the road already traversed 
to Ganda, where we remained from the 12th to the 14th January. 
The small-pox made fearful ravages amongst our people. Sick 
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and dying were seen daily on the march hack from KaUk.i;wouls 
hardly suffice In desci ihc fhe full extent of the misery I wiLticssed 
without iiitcrrupLion, day after tlay. On the return journey from 
the Buhl el-Ghu’/.al district, huntlreds had fallen a pi'cy to the 
terrible death horn starvation and complete exhaustron. On the 
return journey from Kalika it was the small-pox that took off 
our men without mercy. Of cniirsc I did not know how far the 
sickness spread in the tegrion we left behind, but it followed our 
train, devastating the regions to the north and cast, and later on 
m my journey to Lado, I was witness of the misery brought on 
Niambara land by famine and the terrible small-pox scourge. 
Pamine and disease are the chief causes of the depopulation of 
Central Africa ; in comparison with these the export of slaves is 
but a small item. 

These sad events had a very unfavourable influence on the 
othcrwi.sc pro.sperou.s Makaraka Iniiul, the best of the Egyptian 
Bquatmial Provinces, Apart from the great .sacrifice of human 
life caused by the military exiredilions and raids, and by over- 
burdening the carriers when they were undri'led, a large part 
of the male population was, for nearly half the year, kept in 
public service, far from home and wife ami cliild. This could 
not but nourish the hatred of the population for their oppres- 
sors, and if it did not break into open rebellion, it was 
only because of the indolence of the negroo.s, their sad 
habit of patient endurance in slavery, and their states being 
split up, thus preventing unity of action. But that the long- 
suffering Makarakas also were with good reason di.s.satisfied, and 
tired of the abuses of the Egyptian, I heard from the mouth 
of the Bombeh chief Ringio, who repeatedly complained to me 
that it was just the Makaraka district that was being lapidly 
depopulated, because their men being better at all kinds of work 
and more willing than those of the other di.stricts. were therefore 
taken in preference by the government for service in war or as 
carriers. Although he had grown up in the service of the Aiabs 
he was rendered sad and discontented by this misgovernment, 
and begged me to say a word in the right place to put an end to 
this overpressure. It may appear strange that this state of 
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things could exist at a time when Gordon, after a long period of 
fatiguing service in the Equatorial Piovinces, ruled the Sudan as 
Governor-Genci'al. This shows how low was the tone of public 
opinion, and how difficult it was to establish good government 
and remove long-existing abuses with the old staff of officials. 
The abuses which still existed prove that the efforts and philan- 
thropy, even of a Gordon, were M'ithout effect. Gordon was 
aware of the almost insuperable difficulties which prevented 
the success of his endeavours ; if he did not recognize its full 
extent, he knew in part, of all the opposition which fettered and 
hindered his efforts But the knowledge that he was unable to 
remedy many of the abuses, could not have sufficed to a man 
accustomed to success, and Avas the cause of those measures 
which called forth, on many sides, such unfavouiable comment 
owing either to want of knowledge, or of consideration of the 
then existing circumstances. The long delay in the attain- 
ment of his efforts at last made Gordon dissatisfied with his 
position. 

So long as our way back from Kalika lay through the 
enemy's country the different columns were obliged to keep 
together in close ranks, bearing in mind that the deeply 
injuied negroes might still make an attack on the expedition, 
In Kakuik territory, however, where the chiefs allied with us, had 
joined us with their people on the journey out, the different 
divisions began to disperse. The nearer we came to Rimo the 
more they were scattered, each leader as he thought Avell, taking 
the shortest road home with his people. The cattle, driven in two 
large divisions, were in charge of some Barfs who had accom- 
panied us specially for this purpose ; for excepting the Niam- 
baras, none of the other tribes understood tending cattle, least 
of all the Makarakas and Bombehs. The governors of the 
different stations, however, managed to obtain illegally a larger 
or smaller number of cows ; the goats remained, as already stated, 
in the possession of those who had taken them or were trans- 
feried to their masters. Once in Kakudk territory, the sick and 
disabled could take comfort in the thought that, in the case of 
their being left behind, they would not inevitably fall a prey to 
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the death which certainly overtook all strao:i4lci.4 in the enemy’s 
country. As lonpf as over his leet will cany him, the negro en- 
deavours to keep up with the caravan, however ill he may be, for 
he well knows what puvatk)ns he will <itherwise have to endure, 
av'id how much his life is worth to those who, if not his enemies, 
do not belong to the same tribe as himself. To the honour of 
the Arabs (Nubians, Dongolans), be it said that when one of 
their servants or slaves falls ill, he is left with a chief to be nursed, 
and corn, &c., given to provide him with food. That self-interest 
has more to do with this than goodness of heart can hardly be 
doubted. 

We returned to Rimd by the same road as we had left it, 
excepting for a shoit stretch to the wc.sl. I reached the village 
with Ahmed Atrush, the wekil Abd’ Allfdr Abh Sed having 
preceded us thither the clay before to prepare for our reception. 
Our welcome was hearty, and we were hospitably entertained. 
Our expedition, or ratlicr our raid, liad been attended with 
.success, so that some of the .stores left at home, of which we 
were clcprivod on the journey, could be c.xpendccl. The 
returning wanderers diligently iilied the merissa and corn- 
spirit bowls. The troops, soldiers, dragomans, and earners 
from the noi thorn .stations and their neighbourhood had 
hastened from lllmo to their village.s. Here, also, I scpaiated 
from Atrush, who, after a .short stay, followed his men to 
Wandi. 

The expedition to Kalikd had completed my journey round 
Makaraka Land, and I now thought of my return to Europe, 
But months were to go by before I set foot on my native soil 
A little gap remained to be filled up in my knowledge of the 
lands I had traversed in all directions during the year 1877, 
before turning my back on Makaraka, as I then believed, 
for ever. I had not yet seen the little station of MclTrfi, 
to the south-west of Rim6. Instead, therefore, of taking 
the direct route to Kabayendi, I went round by Mdlifi 
to complete my observations for the map of Makaraka 
Land. 

A day’s journey brought me from Rimd to the little station. 
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I found bul few seltlcmcnls on the way, which lay through light 
bush penetrated by the sun’s rays. My arrival in Mdirfi was 
expected. The head Dragoman of the zeriba, Tome, a stout 
portly negro, had been with us in Kalika, and I had told him 
of my intention of visiting Mdirfi on my journey The wekil 
of the station was absent at the time, hut Tomd had made the 
necessary preparations for my reception, and, in anticipation of 
a present, was most officious In his zeal he made one blunder 
after another, and injured the natives without doing me any 
good. Amongst other things I had expressed a wish for new- 
laid eggs. Tomd sent the soldieis of the station out in all 
directions with injunctions to bring back all the eggs they could 
procure. In a few houis the good-natured blockhead came 
to me beaming with delight, and to my astonishment had two 
large baskets with hundreds of eggs placed in front of me. In 
the greater number of them the process of hatching was more 
or less advanced. I much rcgietted having been the cause of 
this foolish destruction of the natives’ pi opeity, and administered 
a severe reproof to Tomd instead of the anticipated reward. 
The negroes in my service derived the benefit of this incident, 
or after carefully sorting the eggs, the best of which I had 
reserved for my use, they divided all the rest amongst them. 
The most stupid of ray servants, Abfi Homer, already intro- 
duced to the reader, devoured with relish even the half-hatched 
chickens. 

From Mdii fi I could overlook the mountain land to the south, 
and mark some of the elevations in the map. As often occurs 
in Makaraka Land, the population was mixed, the Fejilus being 
the dominant element. After a short stay in Mdirfi, I hastened 
without further inteiruption to my head-quarters in Kabaydndi. 
The first part of the country between the two places was new to 
me, but there was nothing remarkable, the one advantage for 
me being that I became acquainted with the network of little 
streams in this district. 

At the completion of my journey I could boast that in my 
itinerary of the negro countiies not a single day had been 
omitted, and the work was uninterrupted. Throughout the 
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whole march I daily lecordcd the incline, every five, ten, or 
ftfleen minutes, according to oui diieclion and the conforma- 
tion of the ground, This survey was ended when I reached 
Kabayendi at the end of January, 1S7S, foi I letmncd to Laclo 
by roads with which I was already acciuainled. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LAST RICSIDKNCE IN KAHAYENDI AND WANDI. RETURN 
JOURNEY TO LADO. 

To Wandi— New .Station — Delay m Starting for Lndu— Murder of the Chief Dali — 
Number of the roiiulation in the Province of Makaraka — The Niambara Valley 
— Ghasweh at Jebel Kumifi — Arrival at Ladb. 

I ^ORESEEING a long- stay at Kabaydndi, I settled myself 
there as comforiably as possible. Some days after my 
arrival were spent iii reading and looking through the magazines 
and newspapers that had come from Europe in my absence. 
After the fatigues and excitement of the last months the rest 
in my temporary home was delicious, and I gladly gave my- 
self up to sweet repose, broken only by occasional reading. 
The quiet easy life in the station, however, was, as I had 
already often experienced, prejudicial to my health, and in 
the beginning of February a fever lasting several days com- 
pletely disabled me. The concern for my own health was of 
short duration, and I was soon restored to my full strength. 
On the other hand great anxiety awaited me on account 
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of others : I had soon losses to mourn in my immediate 
neighbourhood. Many who hatl taken part in the expedition, 
and had ai rived at Kabaj'endi in good health, were now taken 
ill. I saw my house turned into a hospital, so that the time 
before my departure for Ladu was spent in tumble and anxiety, 

I busied myself with iiacking my collections and recommenced 
my literary work, arranging my journal, mapping out my 
surveys, and writing the reports and correspondence for 
Khaitum and Europe, which were carried to Laclo by the 
messenger post of the governors in Makaiaka. 

In this way the first half of February was passed, and thereon 
followed the careful cleaning, ailing and packing of my exten- 
sive collections. The birdskins and eggs and a number of 
the smaller mammalia prepaied by Kopp, who had since died, 
were stowed away in several tin boxes. Specimens preserved in 
spirits and natural objects of all kinds leciuired to be carefully 
looked through once more ; many that were .spoilt had to ho 
thrown away. I had no suitable case for any bulky articles, 
and made shift with .some of the laige baskets of the natives 
covered with cowhides, Antcloiie, buffalo and other hoins 
were covered with gras.s and matting, and tied up with strips 
of cow-hide in separate bundles. The .same was done with 
the native speais, shields, wooden articlc.s, specimens of negro - 
industry and a large number of .skins. I still think with grief 
of the moment when I again saw my beautiful leopard skins, 
a year later, in St. Petersburg. Not one of them could be 
used. The ethnological collection had considerably increased 
in the course of time ; for not only the scenes of my travels 
were represented, but also the western A-Zandehs and the 
Mangbdttus, and there were a number of typical skulls of 
different negro races. Many of the things I had brought from 
Europe and no longer required I got nd of by distributing 
them as presents amongst the overseers, officers, and other 
officials who had showed me civility. 

I received intelligence from Wandi that the departure for 
Ladd was to take place at the end of the month, and that this 
time also the caravan would be very numerous. My luggage 
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wfis all ready to go, so I set out for Wandi on the 20th 
February’. Ahmed was to follow with the remaining luggage. 
The day befoie our departure from Kabay^ncli, a great sensation 
was made by the tidings that the popular and renowned Malcaraka 
chief Ddli Soghafr, the black Falstaff I called Abh Merissa, and 
whom I had repeatedly visited in the zeriba, had been murdered. 
This occasioned an unwelcome postponement of our journey 
to Ladd. Half way to Wandi I enjoyed, for the last time, the 
hospitality of the wekil of Little Makaraka, Ahmed Agha 
Akhiian m his house where every one was at home. Even in 
his absence open table with excellent fare was kept for passing 
guests. He most certainly deserved the highest praise for the 
garden and orchard cultivation in Makaraka. He was a severe 
master to his numerous male and female slaves , I was assured 
that many of his servants had died in consequence of excessive 
flogging. He and Atrush were among the oldest settlers in 
Makaraka. 

I arrived at Wandi on the 21st Febiuaiy, but no longer 
found the old station as I had known it. Some time before 
Bahit, who had .since received the rank and title of “Bey,” 
had told me of his intention of removing the station. The 
new station I found built in the angle formed by the conjunction 
of the river Torre with the Yei-Nsoro (Makaraka name for the 
Yei) about fifteen minutes’ walk from the old site. All the 
building materials which could be employed had been taken 
from the old station, and the remainder burnt on the spot, so 
that hardly a trace remained of the former huts, especially as 
their site was already covered by newly-sprung grass. Only 
the mud walls of two large white plastered tuqM were standing , 

I passed them on my way to the new station, and thought with 
sorrow of ray companion Kopp who had found an early death 
in one of those huts the preceding year. 

Atrush had remained in his own separate zeriba with its many 
huts, in the midst of bananas and fruit trees, not wishing^ to 
give up the old gardens and the home that had become dear 
to him. Bahit, who had been informed of my arrival, made 
preparations for receiving me and my things. I sett e myse 
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down agnin for a long slay in Wandi, for app.irnnUy the time 
for starting to I^aUo had not yet arrivod. The zeriba life did 
not suit my health any better here ; a few days aftei wauls I 
had a slight attack of fceer which was lenewcd almost daily 
for some time. Some doses of quinine did not fall to render 
their usual service ; in order to guard against destroying the 
effect of this remedy by too fiequeut use, I only took it when' 
ab.solutcly necessaiy, and it thus proved efficacious on every 
occasion. 

The month of Febiuary came to an end, and I had still to 
bridle my impatience, for it was evident that our departiiie 
would be delayed for weeks I was obliged to give up the idea 
of making the journey to Ladd alone with a small guard, for 
all of the officials refii.sed — and vciy prudently — to be an.swciable 
for my safety. The roads in the Niambara ierrilory, as well 
as through the still unsubjugatod Bari tribes near Mount 
Kunufi, were at that time very dangerous for small caravans, 
The frequent raids of pa.ssing expedition.s had excited extreme 
resentment amongst the negroes. The officials had no in- 
tention of subjugating them once and for all, for it was im- 
possible to rob the friendly negroes ruthlessly a.s they did the 
hostile Iribc.s. The ghd^ixuch sy.stcm offered to the leaders of 
the expeditions the advantage of feeding the troops on the 
march and pioviding themselves with abundant supplies for 
some lime. 

In spite of the strict prohibition of Gordon, who was always 
endeavouring to restrain this evil, the raids were continued as 
before. On this account the journey from Makaraka to Ladd 
would still have been a rash undertaking for a small caiavan. 
The natives had, in many instances, taken a bloody revenge 
on the government officials. As the large ivory caravan had 
to be sent sooner or later, it was the more impossible for me 
to request a numerous armed escort for my journey. 

The tedium of waiting was relieved by writing, which I 
again took up, by the occasional perusal of letters and news- 
papers brought by special messengers from Ladd, and by visits 
to Bahit and my old friend Atrush, who, like Bahit, had been 
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nominated Key. Alrush had always plenty to relate, and I am 
indebted to his accounts for my acquaintance with many matters 
m the Equatorial riovinccs. of which I should otherwise hardly 
have learnt anything. Being- intimately acquainted with the 
inhabitants, manncis and customs of this country, in which he 
had spent a great niim her of years, he was able also to give me 
valuable infoimation on past times Bahit, the Nuba negro, liked, 
as already described, to assemble the natives about him and be 
generous at the expense of the government The official 
authority of a mudir or wekil (deputy) in these countries is very 
great, and allows free scope for deception and dishonesty It is 
only necessary for the supeiior and his secretary, who keeps the 
accounts, to go hand in hand, which in their mutual interest they 
invariably do. The Aiabs, Egyptians and Tuiks in negro lands 
do not like associating in any way with the native ; in him they 
see only a born slave on whom they seldom bestow a kind word , 
hence their intercourse with the natives is restricted entirely to 
official matters. The higher officials of negio origin, on the 
contrary, associate with the natives, who can more easily gain 
access to them, and theicfore of course have more affection for 
them. The fundamental diffeience of views and opinions has 
made the relations between the pale (Arab-Turk) and the black 
officials and officers very strained. Amongst the lower classes, 
the irregular Nubian soldiers {K/wteriek) and the drilled line 
troops {GehadieJi) this coolness between the superiors is aug- 
mented to envy and hatred, as was plainly demonstrated in the 
struggle with the Mahdi in Emin Pasha’s province. 

In the meantime we had entered on the second half of March, 
and I was still awaiting the longed-for departure. The chief 
cause of the delay was the above-mentioned murder of Dfili ; 
this h^d excited the people and the mudtr was afraid of a bloody 
contest between the Fejilus, to whose tribe the murderers be- 
longed, and the Makarakas and Bomhehs, who were thirsting for 
revenge. The motive of the murder of the chief, who had been 
attacked by three FejiMs in his own zeriba and received deadly 
spear wounds, was uncertain, but lay perhaps in the proverb 
‘‘ cherchez la femme,” Some women, who had been stolen and 
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(lumaiulecl back hut iu)t rostoivil, wcte iimliabl}’ the cause of Ddli's 
dcatli. Fortunately the three Fejihus had been .seemed after 
the deed, and this ciieunmtaiu'u probably prevented the im- 
mediate coinnienceinent of a bloody reven,ite. The tnuiderers 
paid the debt of blood on the pallows. Notwith.standing this, 
Bahit Bey feared further complications, and desired some time to 
elapse before leavinjr Malcaraka, especially as the caravan to 
Ladd would be again accompanied by a large number of troops 
As several of the governors and of the native leaders of the 
columns were also to accompany us, it wa.s necessary to wait 
untd the people had quieted down. Several weeks had passed ; 
but Bahit at last had begun the preparations for our departure, 
In the yards and kitchens the negro women were seen steadily 
at work, getting ready the supplie.s for their masters and the 
servants Here one could sec the corn sifted, there it was being 
pounded in wooden mortans or ground to flour on the Murhaka, 
Women and girls sang at their work till late in the night. liisi'a 
was baked in go'cat c[uantttk‘.s, .s[)reacl out on mats to dry in the 
sun and the a^irt! prepared in Lhi.s manner put into goat-skin 
bottles. I also was busy packing the lati'st additions to the 
ethnographical collection. My .servant Aiimedwlto had remained 
with the luggage in Kabayendi until shortly before we started, 
now joined me. 

Before concluding my account of Makaraka, I will give some 
particulars of the population, the result of a ccn.su.s of the bonds- 
men of all the Makaraka and Bombeh chiefs. The remarkably 
low numbers show that we are here dealing only with the 
dwindled down residue of the tribes, and that the large 
number of chiefs is out of proportion to their few followers. I 
have already said that the Makaraka and Bombehs belong to the 
great A-Zandeh nation, as do also the AppAgumbe and BamindA 
tribes which have almost died out. In the time of the last 
generation but one, all these races from the far west were 
driven by wars of succession and political distuibances from 
their country in the territory of the Sultan Kipa to their 
present abodes The name Makaraka was given to the tribe 
calling Itself Idi6 by the original negroes inhabiting what was 
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afterwfiids the Mudinyeh Makaraha. It signifies "Man-eater” and 
" FIcsh-cater ” It was adopted by the immigrants from Nubia 
and Khartum and aftcivvaids universally employed to denote the 
Idi6s and the countiy inhabited by them, Ringio, the piincipal 
chief of the Bombehs and Makarakas, and the head Dragoman of 
the province, was the son of a I'enowncd A-Zandeh prince 
Ngenia He was captured in his boyhood and taken as a slave 
to Khaitum. Here he cnteied the household of John Petherick, 
the English vice-consul, in whose service he remained many 
years Having heard from a Makaraka woman, a fellow slave, of 
the new teriitory acquired by the Idids he resolved to join them ; 
Petherick gave his consent and sent him to his zeriba, Neangara. 
Ringio was well received by the Makarakas and Bombehs and 
was acknowledged as Ngerria’s son and their chief. At his 
sugge.stion, the late Facll Alldh came as governor of Petherick’s 
zeiibas to Malcaraka Land, and was followed by Ahmed Agha 
Atriish and Ahmed Agha Akhiian The independence of the 
negroes quickly came to an end, and the heavy yoke of the 
Khartum traders depopulated the previously thickly inhabited 
land, I received the following statistics of the population in 1878 

I. In the dustrict of the station Kabay^ndi {a) Makaiakas 
(counting the men only) about 750. • These were divided under 
the chief Dali Soghatr, Dali Kebir, Fongo, Bdnsala, Baraffo, Bara- 
bilya, Gigo, Bakrlngio, Bdqi, Longri, Kidibd, B^nsiko and Amusei. 

(b) Bombehs (men only) about 200. The chiefs of these were 
Abdimbd Kebir, Abdimb^ Soghair, Bdro, Nduku, Sebdlo, Ngdsa, 
Bfiku, Madibba and Depdlli. 

The Bombehs living in the B^ndo district on the way to 
Mangbuttu, and the Appagumbes and Bamindas (these two 
amounting to about 100), the former living m the neighbour 00 
of Mt Baginse on the Nbia Baso, and the latter a day’s journey 
to the west of the chief Gabologgo, are, however, not me uded. 

II. In the district of the Makaraka Soghair station Makarakas 


(men only) about 500 
The chiefs are ; Bdndua, B^sso, 


Bdtu, Bambiko, Mdnda, 


Taballa, Nb^no, Mbelika and Sumba. 

Makaraka and Bombeh negroes together i,Soo- 
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These are so divitled aniun^fst the chkd's that the less impoitant 
have from ten to fifty, and the t>reaU'i up to loo subjects. To 
the male population mu.st be added four tinie.s, perhaps five 
times, the number of women besides the c'hihhen. The chiefs 
have most chddren, as they have the greatest number of wives ; 
eg. Baraffo had forty wives and sixty children, There are no 
Makarakas or Bombehs living in the stations of Wandi, Rim 6 
and Mdirfi. 

With these may be compared the estimated numbeis of the 
other races inhabiting Makaraka Land ; — ■ 

Mundiis . . tilioiit 1,250 

Fejilus (about half the Matamkah and Bombeh^) . 750 

•I Liggis about 1,000 

1 Abut Aya oisilas and Abukuya oigigab ,, 6,500 

I Muu’is near WAntli ,, i,So° 

1 Total 1 1,000 

\ MakaraUab and Bombehs 1.500 

Total of the Male Inhabitaiilsi,, 12,500 

Of the Mori'is, only the Mori'i jiogirra living in the Wandi 
district arc included ; the Mnrili missa on the river Yei, the Mori'i 
cliumbd on the Niambara frontier, the Morn wddi in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mittu-Mddis and tlic Moru kiidrCl are for the 
most part independent tribes. 

Already the day before our departure there was a great stii in 
Wandi and its immediate neighbourhood. The lime for the 
return journey to Ladd, which had been put off from week to 
week, and impatiently awaited by me from day to day, was at 
length fixed for the 20th of March. The caravan, which was 
very large and numbered many persons, took the road already 
described in this book that had been traversed by me a year 
before ; even the old camps were used as our quarters at night. 
There were the same incidents, the same varied life and bustle, 
the same busy crowd of different races, of men and women, 
carriers and soldiers as I had enjoyed a year before, and again 
on the journey to Bahr el-Ghazal and on the expedition to Kalika 
a few months previously. But the charm of novelty had 
passed and weakened the susceptibility to the experiences and 
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varied impresHions of the last ycai. Still on this, the last 
journey I made for some time in negro lands, I saw enough that 
kept its hold on my memory. Unfoi Innately it was for the most 
pait scenes of the greatest imaginable human misery and distress. 

On the other side of the Rego mountains, I amused myself in 
the camp by watching our Makaraka negroe.s In some half 
dned-up ponds, which in the rainy season are connected with 
the khors flowing northwards, they had been looking for fish, 
and found instead young crocodiles. Two of the reptiles, over a 
yard long, were caught. As I had already observed in Khartum, 
the men protect themselves from the sharp dangerous bite of the 
young creatures by winding bast tightly round the long pro- 
jecting snout. This rare and unexpected haul was brought amidst 
laughter and joking in triumph to the camp Later, a large 
Vara lizard, resembling a crocodile, was caught in the thick 
jungle along the banks. This discoveiy was so far important to 
me that it was a sure proof that the torrents in the Reg6 moun- 
tains belong to the basin of the Yei and that in the rainy season 
the crocodiles travel far up the small streams also. Cases are 
known of old crocodiles buiying themselves deep in sandy river 
beds and remaining for months in a kind of hybernation. 

In the Niambara valley, on the way to the zenba of the same 
name, I witnessed a terrible example of the misery which is 
inflicted on the natives. The numbers of skeletons and human 
bones lying near the road on the maich through the valley had 
already shown what had taken place thei e. Death had reaped 
a rich harvest. Famine had allied itself to the small-pox But 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the zeriba bleached skulls 
and skeletons, and dried uninjured human corpses or parts of 
them, lay about in dozens. Starvation could be plainly read on 
many of the completely mummified bodies. The poor negroes 
were literally reduced to skin and bone, and the .skin had been 
tanned to leather by the tropical sun. The hyeenas and vultures 
must have had a plentiful repast, for they had left a number of 
corpses untouched. Driven by hunger even the hostile natives 
from the mountains had come to the zenba seeking help, and 
had there found death instead of the durra they had hoped for 
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The garrison of the .station itself had to contend with severe 
piivations, and had to he supphod with the necessiuy corn from 
Makaiaka, 

Next inoining we left this sad spot. Melancholy reflections 
and pit}’’ for the iroor ne>froes driven to inisoiy by the Egyp- 
tians long kept me company. Crossing the second range of 
Niambara Land, the Mire mountains, we pitched our camp that 
night on the Khor Kaclabi, and on the next near the Khor 
Koda. In Bari Land, which we had now reached. Mount 
Kunufi, which is visible far around, served as a landmaik 
We encamped a few hour.s' march from it. Next morning 
the camp was broken up exceptionally early, and we pressed 
onward.s while it was .still dark. I found myself in the van of 
the caravan. The morning light had begun to prevail when 
some armed Dragomans and soldiers lUshed past me joifted 
by members of the caravan. Half mechanically 1 followed 
tliera at a tjuick trot with my servants, leaving the carriers 
behind, 'fhe troop hurrying on in front turned from the 
load to the light hand at a constantly increasing pace. Soon 
after I heard a succession of shots. I followed the sound and 
those behind came ipiickly ui). A few minutes later I reached 
the end of the bush which excluded the view. A flat open 
countiy extended before me with durra fields and scattered 
groups of huts, near which some splendid kigrlias, with thick 
shady crowns, were growing. The pleasant picture was en- 
hanced by Mount Kunufi, which rose immediately beyond. 
Between the mountain and the settlements the serpentine line 
of the broad bed of the Luxit, now diy, curved northwards. 
The first rays of the morning sun appeared as I neared these 
peaceful, happy-looking huts. A harmonious idyll ' But alas ! 
here again were death and destruction. Already at the sounds 
of the shots in the distance I foreboded evil, and on coming 
closer to the picture of seeming prosperity so joyfully greeted 
,by me, I found that it was stained with the blood of a negro 

1 stretched m the grass. Just afterward I saw another dead man. 
The poor wretpfes, b^-d been surprised by the soldiers before 
theymieuTd take to flight. Probably they had tried to save 
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some of their possessions and their goats Seaich was now 
made for tlaesc by the troops amongst the huts, and they were 
driven together. Tliey coiiJd search cand plunder the huts 
nndistiubcd by the poor Baris who had fled, and whom I saw 
climbing the slopes of the Kunufi on the other side of the Luxit. 

Bahit Bey, who, in the meantime, had come up to the scene 
of the ghctzzijch, commanded a short halt, and looked smiling 
at a few dozen goats that had been driven towards him withou’ 
showing the least feeling or comprehension of the wrong that 
had been committed, “These negroes are stubborn and un- 
governable,” he said, turning to me, no doubt trying to justify 
the order given for the ghdsweh After resting a few minutes 
we turned back to the mam body of the caravan. The plundered 
negroes might help themselves in their agony as best they could, 
not one in our company troubled himself about the groans of 
those thus wantonly laid low! 

During the last halt, before teaching Ladd, our rest was 
disturbed by an incident which illustrates the cowardly, foolish 
fear of the negro. The camp had been arranged as usual 
The loaders of the expedition, the zeriba governors, the officers 
occupied the centre, the outer circle being formed by the 
soldiers and Dragomans, and between them the earners, and 
the Bombehs and Makarakas, armed with spears and shields, kept 
up their fire The prospect of a speedy arrival in Ladd, and 
their satisfaction over the booty of tobacco had made the men 
merry, and there was life in the camp until a late hour. 
Gradually it became quieter, here and there the fire was dying 
down Fatigue had lulled me to sleep. Suddenly I was 
awakened by a terrific scream from several hundred throats, 
and I sprang hurriedly from my couch. In the semi-darkness 
that prevailed, I saw that half the members of the caravan 
were pressing towards the middle of the camp overturning 
everything in their way, and were wildly taking flight. In the 
mad tumult, one heard only the piercing cry, “ Oh, oh, abtd, 
abid ! ” (negroes, negroes !). I, too, thought we were attacked 
by the Baris. The mistake was soon discovered, and I joined 
with Bahit and the officers in trying to restrain and pacify 
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thost' who wort’ ti'j-iiij,; to I'sivipf. Cuts of |t>y succeeded the 
uiijtnvernablc panic, iuul lh<; men letiinicd l.iu|^hing and joking 
lc> the camp. I did luil leavn the umsou id' the sudden alarm; 
pi'ubahly .sutiu' nepui had ciillcd oul in his sleep, and his white- 
livered neii^hhcmrs had taken the cry {‘ur a ,sip,n of danger. Six 
yeans- aftcrwaul.s I wilne.ssed a simil.ir scene in the same 
neighbourhood, and .such uccuneuce.s .serv-e to .show what little 
reliance can be placed on such men in real danger. 

We artived at Ladd on the r’yth March. I had prepared 
a surprise for my can lens and a little iileasuic for my.self before 
the entry into Ladd, which was made in regular columns. At 
our last haltlnf^ place I distnhuted amonp.st them new white 
loin cloth.s which I had cut up in Wandi from the la.st piece 
of calico ill my pnssc.s.sion. My little suite of .servants put 
on their bc.st clothes. So I marclual into the station at the 
head of rdiout si.xty carriers, followed hy my ncpi'oos. A.s on 
my fir, St stay in Ladd the main body of the caravan remained 
outside the zeriha and encamped then-, 
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O N my return to Ladd I received the disagreeable intelligence 
that the steamer had returned to Khartum a few days 
before. Here again, therefore, I was obliged to submit to an 
unwelcome delay An order ceitainly existed that communica- 
tion between Khattum, the Upper White Nile and Ladd should 
be maintained by a monthly service of boats; but, like many 
others, it was not carried into effect. Intercommunication was 
and remained very irregular. In spite of this I did not antici- 
pate being obliged to remain in Ladd until the month of June, 
Had I been able to foresee this, I should have set out immediately 
for the southern military stations Regdf, Keii, Muggi, &c. 
posted by Gordon Pasha on the Nile, a scheme which the state 
of affairs had prevented my carrying out during my first stay 
in Ladd. I therefore resigned myself to circumstances, trusting 
that I should not have to wait very long. 
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DurlnsJ^niy travels inMakaraka and Kalika, some changes had 
taken place in I, add which nflVcted the administration of the 
whole province, tiordnn kasha, vvhtt had goceined the hapmtoiial 
Provinces independently since the year 1S74, being an.sweiable 
only to the ministry in t'airir, had been appuintetl Ilokindar of 
the whole of the Sudan, and had taken up his re.sidcncc in 
Khartum ; he was destined nev'or to see faidd again. His 
successor there for a short time was the American Prout Bey, 
who is known in connection with the vice-regal explorations in 
Kordofan and Dar-Foiv lie was succeeded by Mason Bey, 
another American and Egyptian ficld-officcr. In addition to the 
prominent part he took in the survey and mapping out of Dai-- 
PAr, we have to thank Mason for the first and only good map of 
the Mvutan (Albert Nj'anza) which we at prc.scnt po.sses.s. After 
K. Ges.si had completeil the first voyage made by a liuropcan 
round this lake 111 April itSyfi, Mitson undertook a reconnoitring 
expedition from the 14th to the ipLli June 1877, aiultho map 
appeared as the result.^ He also however soon returned to 
Egypt. To my astonishment, I met Ibrahim luiuzi in Taid6, in 
the place of Mudir Amhrn, Governor of tire Upper Nile Pro- 
vinces. I'hfuiks to Gordon’s confidence in him, which he 
.shamefully abu.scd, Ibrahim had irecn advanced from the rank 
of an insignificant lieutenant, as which I had first known him, to 
that of major, and he now filled a position of high authority, 
which a man of his stamp was sure to know how to turn to 
account. He was not long to enjoy possc.ssion of it, The 
Mudir Kuku Agha, whose acquaintance I had made during my 
first visit to Ladd, had been transferred to a station on the 
Somerset Nile, where he had been killed with the garrison in an 
attack by the Lango negi'oes. 

No great changes had been attempted in the Zeriba Ladd. 
The only new building was a spacious divan, which had been 
constructed of bricks burnt in Ladd itself. My former servant 
Eberle, whom I had been obliged to send back to Khartum on 


^ In 'Cn?, Bulletin de /d SociiU Khldiviale dt Ch^‘, du Cah-e, Mo. 5. ^877 
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account of hickness, had come to Ladd as a trader on recovering 
his health. T,hc piofil of fiom too to 20Q per cent, which is to 
be made on the .sale of rice, sugai', coffee and other articles of con- 
•sumption, especially spirits, from Egypt and Europe, had induced 
him to devote his savings and his energies to commerce. He 
had disposed of ncaily all his stock, and what was left I took. 
A.S it piovcd latei , his health suffered again severely from the 
climate of the Upper Nile provinces ; Ins enterprise brought him 
to the grave. 

After settling down in the farm appointed as my lesidence, 
cleaning, airing and ordering my baggage and collections, I fell 
back into the tedious zeriba life which I knew so well 
by experience. On the 5th April, all the inhabitants of Maka- 
laka able to bear arms, marched southwards under the com- 
mand of BahiL Bey to revenge the death of Kuku Agha and 
his soldiers upon the Lango ncgroc.s. They were to be joined 
by auxiliary troops at the southern stations. It was very still 
now in Ladd, especially when Ibrahim Fauzi had left with his 
retinue. On the yth April began the first rams, harbingers of 
a copiou.s khartf. 

The month of April pas.sed without bringing the steamer that 
I awaited so impatiently. But fever broke out, as was usual, I 
may here say, after a long unbroken stay in the same station. 
The numbei of members in my household varied considerably. 
To It was here added a cook engaged by Dr. Emin in Khartum, 
who had since been awaiting the arrival of his master in Ladd. 

In the meantime I took the cook into my service, and was very 
much pleased with him. Belal, one of the three negro boys I 
had brought with me from Makaraka ran away, in order, it 
was supposed, to return with four others to Makaraka. Judging 
by what his companions said, the silly fellows had decided to 
fly on account of a superstition which prevailed amongst the 
slaves that the red colour of the Turkish caps (tctraMsIi) in 
Khartum was produced by negroes’ blood. Little MorjAn took 
the place of nurse in the house of Hassan Efendi, the apothecary ; 
Farag AlIAh, the third servant, was to come with me to Europe. 

The first rains and the artificial irrigation of some gardens 
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lying outside the boundaries of Lho station had lirout^hl on an 
early crop of many kinds of veget.iliies, vvlrich iniule a \ 3 leasaiu 
change m our modest bill of fare. 'J'he scat oily of corn, how- 
ever, became very serious, ami the rations allotted to me grew Ho 
small that I had to eke them out by the purchase of some old 
broken biscuits which weic still piocurable. I was ohUgeil to 
give twenty times thcii value, paying ten Maria Theresa thalers 
for a basketful. The i ice winch I had previously bought at a 
veiy high price helped me over the worst of the famine. The 
garrison of the station was for a long time obliged to do 
altogether without giain, and had to depend entirely on animal 
food. Nur Bey undertook a raid to the South Fejih'i country in 
order to provide Ladd with oxen, and brought back about thicc 
hundred head. 

My former servant, Ebcrlc, caused me great anxiety through 
an attack of dy.sentery la.sting a week. In addilion to this, he 
wa.s, through hi.s own fault, entirely without supplies, lie had 
rashly and without any consideration of cinnuusl.Lnces .sold the 
whole of his wares, even to the rice he was dependent on for his 
own con.sumption, and in .spite of his gain.s in money, wa.s 
reduced to beggary. I helped him as well as I could over the 
worst pinch, But there was no improvement in his health. 

A letter from Dr. i'huin which arrived in Ladd about this time, 
announced his speedy aiiival. I could now indulge the hope of 
seeing him before my dcpaiturc. To uiy great pleasure he 
arrived on the 22nd May, I was again able to enjoy intercourse 
with a European of culture. This was the thiid time I had met 
Dr. Emm since making his acquaintance in Ladd in November, 
1876. Soon afterwards he went to Khartum, whence he returned 
to Ladd in January 1877. 

Dr. Emin had come up the Nile to Khartum in the year 1875. 
There he had for some time practised as a physician, and then 
proceeded to Ladd, whence he undertook his first journey to 
Uganda as Gordon’s emissary. In the second half of 1877 he 
again visited King Mtdsa, and from this journey he had now re- 
turned. He arrived in a skiff which brought him from the 
station of Regdf to Ladd. Here he was received with the 
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honoins due U) an official of hij4h position. The small 
i^aniMin stood at arms on the bank of the Nile, I had joined 
the party to weicoine liitn. Dr. Faniu walked past the sokliers, 
exchanpinji pi'eetinps with Mudir Nur Tley anti .some others, and 
proceetlerl to the newl)'- built rliean followed by us. After the 
endless ceieinonie.s attending the Arab reception veitli the inevit- 
able coffee, sherbet and the constantl}'’ repeated inquiries after 
one's health, &c, Di-, Krnin came towards me wdth great hearti- 
ness and sard; “Now that the demands of ceremony ha\'c 
been satisfied I give yoir greeting in German ; at last ive can talk 
German to one another.” 

Dr. Emin is a slender, almost spare man, rather above the 
middle height, wdth a thin face surrounded by a dark beard and 
deep-set eyes which look obscrvingly through his spectacles. 
The shortne.ss of his sight comirels him to strain his eyes and 
concentrate them on the person before him, and this imparts a hard 
and at times almost furtive expi-ession to his gaze. The pictur- 
esque head gives irnmisLakalrle ptomi.se of great intelligence, and 
betrays in nothing a German origin; its uiuleniably orientid 
stamp was of eonsider.alrle assistance to Dr, lunin in the nVe of 
Turk', which he had assumed in his relations with the official 
circles and the people, and which he by jirefei-ence con.slantly 
maintained in the firsl yeans of his residence in the Sudan and 
the negro territories. Iwoiy Friday he was .seen to visit the 
mostiue, where he repeated the prayers enjoined. His whole 
bearing and every movement cxpi'csscs a deliberation calculated 
to give the impression of dignity and self-possession. This was 
especially noticeable in Dr Emin’s intercourse with his subor- 
dinates, in his capacity of an Egyptian official. His outer man 
betrayed an almost painful punctiliousness and great care in his 
dress. I accepted Dr. Emin’s invitation and followed him to his 
dwelling, where wc discussed our several experiences of the last 
year. He told me of his stay in Uganda and the circumstances 
existing there, and I communicated to him the observations I 
had made in Makaraka. The time passed very quickly in the 
exchange of thought during our daily intercourse. Emm had 
brought with him interesting ethnogiaphic objects from the 
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southcni districts of the pnwince as well as from Uiiyoro and 
Uganda, lie was kind enough to let me have !i large number 
of duplicates for the greater completeness of my collection. 

I inscd the nnwclcome delay m Latli'i to add in every possible 
way to my collection, which was already very extcn.sive. I 
procured for it many fine spccimcn.s fjom Lati'ika, the countiy 
of the Southern Madis, the Shuli.s, fiom soldiers or officials 
returning from the g/id::zi’ehs. Through personal acquaintance 
with several Bari Dragomans I was able to acquire objects 
belonging to their tribe which had hitherto been wanting, and 
some new specimens wcie added to the curious carved wooden 
figures already in my possession, and which I Only met with 
amongst the Baris and tribes related to them. These might be 
mistaken for fetishes, symbols of religious worship, in accordance 
with the customs of some tribes on the west coast of Africa, who 
set up carved images in sacred placc.s. It appears to me 
doubtful whctlier the many carvings from Africa, nuiikcd a.s 
fetishes in various museums have really tiny connection with 
icligious ceremonies or customs. 1 am inclined to think that 
many of these figrurcs are endowed with this meaning by the 
ignorance or credulity of the colloclor.s. The extent of the 
fetish worship and sects is very much exaggerated.' The right 
interpretation of the religious views of .savages is the traveller's 
most dilficult problem. The wooden figures of the Baris, which 
are barely twelve to sixteen inchc.s high, aic undoubtedly 
representations of deceased pcisons, “ Penates ” hung under the 
roof in memory of those who have passed away. 

On the 3rd June, in the afternoon, the well-known signal 
whistle of a steamer was suddenly heard, at first at some 
distance, then close at hand ; and immediately afterwards the 
joyfully welcomed ship rounded the last point which hid it fiom 
view and in a few minutes cast anchor. It was a complete 
surprise, for this time the ship had not iDecn announced before 
its arrival at the station, as was usually the case. Owing to thd 

^ The best account of fetish woiship, Ellis’s TM-spcaHug Peoples of the Gold 
about which the most enoneous ideas are Coast, London, 1887. 
prevalent, will be found in Major A. B, 
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I'xLrnL oi" ccimpUxc'ly U'vel cinintiy bnrdiirin|j ttn* Nile In tin- 
north tho nuick cyos of the ntyut art- able U» deUrt thr UmsI 
ruliinm of .sinoko rismulnijr ftotii tho rhvr and i'ct.'ottniM- v\itli a 
^noat lUyiot' of cintainly the .smoko of a .steamer, so that this is 
often amuuinceil lony; befoic iks anival at the station. 

On eveiy journey ol the .steamer.s from Khartum to I, add the 
crew diivc.s a biisk petty trade m articles of cmisumplioii ;uid of 
dress, as 'well as in .stuffs and the .smaller household utensils ; 
such things as weie ab.solutely necessary foi the officials and 
soldicns, provi.sions, cloth and articles for barter with the negrne.s, 
to be exchanged for ivoiy for instance, were provided by the 
government and kept in the stores at every station. On the 
artival of a ship, the officials received at the discretion of the 
miuliis and goveniois .something in lieu of pay, in propor- 
tion to the available goods or to the wealth of the recipient, 
and his account was charged with the value .set by the govern- 
ment upon the goods received. It was invariably higher 
than the market vuhu' in Khartum. A.s the goveinincnl never 
.scut a sun'ieient .supply of wares into the negro distiicls, the 
demands of the oflieials could nevei be fully met. 'J’he Sudan 
officials were forced to acquiesce in a lunning Hy.stem of part 
jiajanents, the government lemaining a permanent delitnr, It 
was the onler of tlio day to bribe the clerks, and the sub- 
off cials, being in their hands, were overreached by them. The 
miidir or wekil and the katih worked mo.stly hand in hand and 
took every oppoitunity of enriching themselves. According 
to the ebb and flow m the government coffers at Khartum (the 
ebb being of far more frequent occurrence), and at very irregular 
intervals, .specie found its way to Ladd, and was distributed 
among.st the men in propoition to their salaiies. In fact the 
government was often in debt for years for the salaiies of some 
of the officials in the more distant stations, who were enabled to 
meet their immediate wants by fleecing the neighboui ing negroes 
without any interference on the part of their superiors. Those 
few Europeans in the Sudan who were in the Egyptian service 
knew better how to come by their own ; they had representatives 
in Khartum to receive their salaries every month 
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Foi the .soUlicis ready-miidc suits of I)out;olan cotton, 
danuntir, hoots and red caps {tambtdi) weio sent into the 
provinces from Khartum. Com, which fonnctl the staph; of the 
food supplie.s, Ava.s ^nven out in regular lations to the sokheis 
fiotn the stores at each station , the officials recen'cd, when 
feasible, a coriespondmp amount of meat evciy day, and the 
soldiers every second, fomth or sixth day according; to the num- 
bci of cattle at disposal In none of the stations of the Upper 
Nile provinces was corn g-iown by the villagers to any extent. 
When the tribute of the dependent negroes (nominally a fixed 
one) was insufficient, the quantity was made up by plundering the 
free negroes. At times there were t,ooo to 1,500 ardeb of duria 
in the stores at Ladd, enough to cover the government rations 
for from thice to five months, but far from sufficient for the 
whole consumption of many househokls, which counted their 
scivants and -slavo.s by the dozen, whereas the head of the hotisc 
received only his own poisonal share. So tltc liare ncccs.sitie.s 
had to be laiscd Ijy other means, often by retail trade. In 
the piovmcial .stations — Ladd being regarded as the centre — 
the state of affairs was mostly more satisfactory. How would 
it have been otherwise i)os.sible for a I'adl Allfdi, an Atiush 
and Bahit Bey and many another to feed their numerous 
servants ? 

In the coiu-.se of time many of the government officials had 
succeeded in making thcmsclve.s independent as regarded the 
food question, by adopting the system of the negio chiefs, who 
calculate their wealth by the number of women and dependants 
in their service. Fields and garden.s were cultivated by a great 
number of the inhabitants of the Makaiaka stations, the only 
honest means of meeting their wants where trade was still in its 
infancy. 

The cultivation of fields and gardens is the first firm founda- 
tion of trade , it is the best method of attempting the moral 
development of the negroes, and the method that they most 
easily comprehend Now, although the Arabs (Egyptians) have 
on the whole sinned heavily against the negroes, yet they 
created the conditions in Makaraka which made the advance 
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of civili/alion possible, and which prociiied for Ihc land the 
benefits of a form of govenunent, the remnants of the 

many peoples under one linn rule. 

The meiit of imposing on the nettrocs the ncei-ssity of kccp~ 
intt peace with the ncighboinintf tribes, of romaininp as much as 
possible at their homesteads and cultivating the fields, belongs to 
the much-abused Mohammedans and must not be undervalued 
It is to the Cl edit of the Egyptian goveinmcnt that the negio 
coiintiy has been brought under its atithoiit)^, thus laying the 
way for further civilization. For howcvci haid the pressure of a 
foreign yoke maybe, it is always preferable in the interCuStsof the 
negro to the sway of his native despots, which entails an unceasing 
war of extermination with one another. 

The sy.stem introduced by the Sudan administration of part 
payment in khid, by the distribution of ware.s and provisions 
among.st the officials and the soldiers, neecssi tided a host of 
clerks to keep the accouiU.siii order. Hcsicle.s those in lauld, the 
.scat of the chief Mudirof tlie lu[u<iloiiiil I’rovhu’C'.s, fourorfive 0)‘ 
more kiit&b^ (clerks) were often to lie found in each station. 
Eveiywhcrein every expedition and at the di'iKirliin; of every 
.stcamci they were to be seen following their oalliug, not always an 
honest one. In the larger provincial districts, a chief clerk or chief 
cashier {bashkdtii) was placed over Uiem. The authority and 
influence of a bashMtih is so great that, even in Khartum, he 
was reckoned amongst the most important personages after the 
Governor-Geneial. All these circumstances were a tlvora in the 
flesh to Gordon Pasha, and he did his best to abolish them ; but 
time and a regular revenue were required to pay not only current 
expenses, but also arrears of several years’ standing to the 
officials, A steadily increasing want of money was added to the 
many difficulties with which Gordon had to contend, The 
annual accounts of the finance department nearly always showed 
a deficit. It was much debated whether permission .should be 
given to the Khartum traders to make a business journey to 
Ladd. In order to keep down the slave-trade and to prevent the 

^ hlural of wiiter, setibe, noiaiy, cbik. 
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ofiiciuls ini'iiniiii^ dcliLs and litil)iliUa4, this was on!}' {^rauted in 
ci'ilum ^pcci.i! cases and at cmisidt'rablo intcivals. llowcvci, 
when the trade in ivoty and ostrich fcathcis had become a 
t^overnnK’iit monopoly, the Khaitiiin meichanls showed no yrcat 
desire to make a journey to the White Nile because they could 
not hrin^ hack meichandisc as well as take it, and the in~ 
ctcased vi^'ilance of the government made it almost impossible 
to biinp slaves with them, and in any ease very difficult and 
expensive. Fuither, the importation of avticlc.s required in laige 
quantities was in the liaiids of the govcinmcnt, leaving to the 
tradcis only the small and le.ss piofitablc waies Several Greek 
tradesmen, and in my time a Gciman also, received permission 
to make a journey to Ladd with various goods. Gustav Ebcrle 
laid also obtained this concc.s.sion, and, as already slated, di.sposcd 
of the whole of his imports. Then again, not only the whole 
cicw fuuu captain downwards, hut every one on boaid, whcthei 
officer, govermnenl official, cleik or .seivant did a little trade on 
his own account . 

'I'he slave-trade was forbidden b}' the ligyplian goverimienl 
aiul was even punishable with death. The great slave tiansports 
which in fornier years had been openly carried on on the Nile, 
were now rendered all hut impossible hy the watchfulness of a. 
few I'hiropeans charged with the control of the river traffic, On 
the several roiiles from Jkdir Cihazal to Dar-J'dr and Kordofan, 
and thence thiemgh the steppes and dc.seits to Upi>er Egypt on 
the contrary, and also from the Nile through Sennaar to the lands 
bordering the Red Sea, the tiadc in human flesh remained brisk 
as hcrctofoic and was hardly clteckcd at all by the new law. 
Amongst all the numeious civil seivants, whether Egyptians, 
Turks or Sudanese, there was certainly not one who con- 
demned slavery on principle, or who held the traffic in 
slaves to be criminal. They only knew that the prohibition 
had been made a law by the action of the viceroy, the in- 
fringement of which was somctime.s attended by the most 
severe penalties, 

But instances occurred every day to show that the dread of 
punishment was not sufficiently strong to put an end to the 
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deeply-rooted abuses. Wits not ll)i.il\iiH I'auyi himsidf a slavc- 
dc.der, allhouf^h hi.s position dem.mded Uial he .should take 
vigorous niea.surcs to .suppiess llie tiade in human heiiips 
Ceitainly whore their own interests wtue not invoh'od, the 
higher officcr.s publicly enforced the law in the most severe 
manner, so as to give tlunnselves the appearance of zeal m 
the matter ; but in icalit5f it was of the utmost importance to 
them whether the export of .slaves to Khartum existed or not. 
To such of the higher officials as were either benefited by, nr 
actually engaged in the slave trade, — to thcii honour be it said 
this was not the case with all of them — the new law was a 
most inconvenient measure, and one to be evaded in eveiy 
possible way. 

The character in which ncgioes were hi ought into Khartum 
was as personal proper!)'' or household slaves. Nearly eveiy 
clerk was leady to enter the slaves in question on the list of 
.slcamshij) passengers as mtile or female servants. Where the 
control was exercised by the lessiu' oflicials wdio lived and 
depended on the amount of liakslieesh they received, the 
legulalions issued by the Goveinor-tieneral could he easily 
evaded, ihit as on aiiiving at Khartum the examination of 
in-coming steamers was moie strict tind the captain was person- 
ally responsible for the observation of the regulations, the ships, 
before entering the blue Nile, lay to at .some place agreed on, on 
the banks of the White Nile. Surplus slaves, viz., all above the 
numbci of male and female .servants allowed by the government 
to each free subject, could have been objected to on the official 
search of the ship, and were ihcicforc landed and brought by 
.stealth to Khartum. It was a difficult matter to fix the number 
of servants allowed by law ; the po.sition of each passenger had 
necessarily to be taken into consideration. It is evident that 
an officer or official of high rank would be entitled to more 
servants than a simple Dongolan for instance, so there was 
plenty of room for an evasion of the provisions in question. 
It was even more difficult to determine the number of female 
slaves who might be allowed to travel from Ladd to Khartum, 
especially as — according to one of the rules — eveiy slave about 
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to Ijoi'ODio ;i iiu'lluT ii)i>;hl inllow hi'r ma-.tfi ho niij.tl'1 

be s-;oino, 

It was with of llw hiohcsl salislaclion that I spoiiL tlw 

next clays in nuilviny, cnuapi'tic pu-parat unw; fm' tny (k'liarliui', 
aRca so loiip .i delay, Aiiumpst my jiossessions I coiUinualh' 
came upon man_\ Ihinps Idi uliuh I im loiij^ei' had any nsc I 
Wicsplad to he able to leac'e some msticmients foi scieiitilic: ohsei- 
vations and a few hooks hehiml witli Dr hlmiii. shoit 
time bofoie llie clep.irtnie of the t’ossel, the tio\ ei noi ll)raliun 
Faiizi returned to Ladi'i from the .soulhein stations The 
journey was however delayed ri few days by Home amount cif 
tedious wrilinp which had been pieviously neglected At lenf,;Lh 
on the ilth of June all was leady ; the larye quantities of ivoiy 
destined for Khaitum wx-rc stowed awa}' and all the passen- 
gers on board, .ind aftei takinq a hcarl3' leave of Dr. ICtuin who 
had acconqi.uiied mc'on ho,ud, I ,si‘t out on the return jouiney 
with hberlc-, who was veiy ill. I look liim witli me on the ach'iee 
of Dr. I'hiim, tv'lio llunifihl lhal Ibi’ i-hanpe of aii would lie 
lic'iu'fieial to him, as he was still weak from ihe allaek ol 
ch’sc'Uteiy’. ilelore wc'iqhiui; aiielior t had lo wait for .sevmal 
horns whilst llu' eluuisy ,uul ptuulilious eh'rks weiy.hed and 
taxed my lup.qaqe, and liualty decided (he fares to he- paid lor 
me tend tny sei'v.mts Ahmed ;uid I’araq 'Allah. Afier it lotp' 
com[uUuUou lltey ehtu'qed me thalers. 

There W'as nothing speeiall)' deserving of notiet' on tlie udurn 
journey lo Khartum ; this rvas now lire fourth lime I liad 
jouineyed between the .sl.itious of Sohal and Kluiituiu. I look 
care to make ;dl observations wdrich shoukl qive me a moie 
intimate knowlvdqe of the river and make me better acquainted 
with the peculiantieH which distinguish it fioni all other rivers, 
without which it is imptessible Lo under.sland the fomiation of 
the gra.ss-bar.s, or ai/iM, which at limes completely close the 
Upper Nile. In 187^ llie removal of the a/uM had taken up the 
entire cnergie.s of Lsaiail Ihusha lejfib, and his men W'erc at work 
there for months, after Sir Samuel Hakei had in 1870 been 
forced by the giass-bar.s lo make his way very laboriously to 
Gondokoro by the Giraffe River, llahr el-Zerfif, a branch of the 
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l^.ihr rl-Jcbel. A year after my dop.irLuu' fnaii Laclt'i, the 
JCqiiatcirial riovinces were cut off fnmi cominuiiication with 
'Khartum for nearly two j-eai.s, 1S78 to iUSo, by a seiies of 
extensive qrass-bais which completely lilocked the iiver. The 
was the cause of a fearful fainiue, causing the death of 
several hundred men u'hom Gessi Jhisha tiied to bnnq from 
Meshi.i er-Req to Khartum in Septemlier iHSo, the flotilla, 
which was insufficiently provisioned, beint;' blocked up foi 
months, until Einst Marno appealed on boaid a stion^ly built 
steamer to rescue those who weie still living. 

But my thoughts took a more cheerful turn, for each hour 
brought me nearer to the home I was eagerly longing foi My 
happy frame of mind was only distuibcd by Kbeile’s condition 
which gradually became hopeless. We put in at Bor and 
remained outside the station one night ; the next stoppage was 
made at Ghitbeh Shambfl, In the night of the iSlhJunewe 
crossed the Moqren el-Bahhr (ccmfluence of tin- Hahr el-Jebul 
and Bahr el-Gha/.al), which resembles a lake, and lielmv sunrise 
landed on the shore near tlie Zeriba Sohat. flore f had a sad 
duty to perform. Gustav Itberle, the, secoiul l'Airo])ean who had 
been in my .service, had succumbed to his sufferings two hours 
befoic our arrival at the .station. Here I liad his grave made 
for him. He wa.s carried to it .shrouded in the coverlet on 
the angareb on which he had died and quietly laid in the 
earth. The murderous climate of Central Africa had one more 
victim. 

The 19th June was occupied in taking in wood in the 
neighbourhood of Sobat ; the following day we reached kHshoda, 
and on the evening of the 21st Hellct Kaka. On the 25th June, 
before noon, we passed by the double-peaked mountain of 
JebeKn, and in the afternoon landed at a wharf where we met 
some passing Baqara Bedouins, of whom we bought a few trifles, 
At sunset we proceeded further, but in a few minutes the vessel 
ran fast on a sandbank, and it was only after many hours of 
exhaiisting work that they got her afloat next day 

Owing to the dearth of wood in the neighbourhood of 
Khartum, the captains of the vessels arc required to bring with 
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tht'ni lit least half a ship’s load, h'or this riausoii ivc rciniiincd one 
(la)' at the wooil station at Kawa. Slioii^ irinds foiccd u.s to cast 
anchor at ( Jucteiia luul inteiiuptcd oiu jouiiicy fui a ni^ht. After 
a journey of eitihtecn (.lays, \ve icachod Khartum n^nun on the 
2i)th Juru', I tl^S 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SECOND VISIT TO KHARTUM AND RETURN, 


At Consul Rosset’s House — Romola Gessi and llic Expeclilion lo the Solmt Country 
— Goidon raslia--IIis Administintion— Goiclon and Dr. Kinin—Ibrahim Eauri 
in lions — The RobcUion of Solimnn ZlbCi — Depaituro from Khailum— Joiunoy 
through the hayuda Steppes — The Kahabish Redouins — Eiom D.abheh to Dontiola 
— Tinougli Assuan lo Assiul and Caiio. 


I GLADLY accepted the kind invitation of Consul Rosset 
and took up my abode in his house. I was welcomed by 
hts wife, a small and pretty Maltese, and by my old friend 
Gessi ; and hereupon Herr Gieglcr and Consul Hansal joined 
our friendly circle. 

The house of the German Consul Rosset, which was built by 
hts father-in-law Debono, a dealer in ivory, was a wide spreading 
building , the two-storied front and a large room like a hall 
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iiverldokint; the spact; in front of the house, and the acl- 

_](jiniiij 4 rooms weiv omi[)ied l>y the consul and his faniil)'. In 
the loom opening on to two balconies he kept open table 
evety clay foi his quests. At that time 1 shaied his liospitalitj' 
with Roniolo (Icsst and Richaul Huchta. 

'I’he extensive neatly-kept courtyard was surrounded on all 
sides by ti row ol looins, one sUny hij^h, in which the guests 
found ani])lc accommodation. My .spacious airy room 
out over the large gaiden which stretched away behind the 
house as far as the blue Nile Place was also found for the 
collections I had made before my departme to the Equatorial 
Provinces and which Mr. Rosset had taken charge of. 

I was no lungei bound to time or by any other consideration.s 
as to my retiiin to Euiopc, and washed to remain a few weck.s 
longer in Rharlum in order carefully to pack my luggage 
which was cou.sideiahlc, coiisi.sUng for the mo.st paiL of the 
collections already so often inentioned. 

'I'tie first night after my ai rival an unaccustomed pleasure, a 
feeling of the greatest comfort attended iny repose; after the 
lapse of .so long a time I tviis able once more to lay my.sclf on a 
good comfortable bed and rest at ease on a soft pillow. During 
my travels a .Sudan tuiRarcby with a small rug for a covering, 
had served eis iny nightly couch. 

In Khartum also there had been many changes since my 
departure to the south, both as regaials geneial affairs and 
individuals. Gessi had been to Italy and had laused the money 
for a journey of exploiation to Kaffa. On account of the diffi- 
ciiUie.s, however, with which ho met at Fazoql, he was obliged 
to turn back and give up the execution of his plan. Pie had 
returned to Khartum and had been there some time Goidon 
Pasha, who w'a.s very well disposed towards Gcssi, had en- 
deavoured to put him in the way of getting an income, the more 
because he wa.s the father of a family, which he had left behind 
him in Europe. The Pasha had enteicd into a compact with 
Gcs.si, according to which the latter wa.s to lead an expedition 
to the unexplored and independent river districts of the Sobat 
to get ivory. The expedition was to be quite unofficial and a 
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pi'ivriU' veiiLure of Ges'.i'.s, As tho opening up of lich 

ivory districts would in time he verj' prnlittdile, Chirdon grunted 
the support of the yovcrnmeuL to the enleipiise, und promised 
Gessi a ceitain shaic of the pioceeds. When I reached Khaitum 
prcpaiaLionti were bein^ made for the s[)eed}' tlepaiture of the 
expedition, and I found Gc.s.si in full aclivil}". About 200 
Dongolans hud been already cnp;a^ed 

Gordon Pasha himself had been constantly travelling fiom 
one end to the other of the immense domains of the Sudan 
since he had been appointed Governor-General , to satisfy 
himself with his own eyes as to the pievailing state of affairs, 
the requirements and the distress of the populace, and the 
abuses of the officials. He had only been quite a .short time 
in his official quarters. I was veiy glad of his prc.scacc, and for 
some time we were in constant intercourse with one another, 
before I had been able to call on him and cx’pre.ss my thanks 
for the facilities ho had afforded mo in iny Iravcls, ho .surprised 
me by a short visit himself. He camo to me in the yard with a 
tobacco jar under his aim, without which this involeratc .smoker 
wa.s never to bo seen, [ was in my shirt sleeves opening case.s, 
and he came towaids me in a frank and hearty manner, inquir- 
ing after my health with evident interest anil .showing sincere 
pleasure at the success of my journey. TIis kind invitation to 
visit him often, evciy day indeed, and to lake my meals with 
him, led to a freedom of intercourse which grew daily more 
intimate, and in the course of which I learnt Gordon’s real 
worth. I might look upon it as a special honour to be invited 
to share his meals, for whilst fulfilling his official duties at Ladd 
and in the Equatorial Provinces the Pasha had been very 
reserved, and hardly any one was allowed to sec him at meals, 
much less to sit down at table with him. As Governor-General 
at Khartum Gordon was the most cordial and gracious of hosts 
to Ins familiar friends, and in spite of the insipid conversation 
of his guests, the Egyptian Pashas, at his evening receptions 
in the palace, which were the greatest trial to his patience, 
he always maintained the spirit of a true gentleman. 

I was permitted to spend hours with him every day. In 
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(iditlnu I uu't With .1 111. in m( niililo hi>lt-tU‘iiyin^ chuinctor wlin-ic 
!j;u:il w.is !il\v.iy'< Iht hi-^l :uul hij^lu'st. 'i'hn KnowlcilHi' bnu^lit 
)iy thini' yiMis' tli'VnU'd .irtivity in tlu' Siuliu' (iMcedupnn him 
the Liinvicliun th.it his will and oneipy wein insuflicient to 
ucqnuv (or tho i.iiul thosi; lu-iiihits wiiioh (u' cniluavimred to ^ain 
fur it, and iiiaik' him ircl hitturly his ptnvLalcssnns.s to cope with 
the abuses of hiph and tow. In the past he had been accu.stomed 
to rapid and uiuisu.d .siiccesse.s, hut to overcome the obstacles 
and diftioulties which opposed a just and humane government 
in the Sudan was a labour of Sisyphus, even for Gordon. His 
slight and long delayed success was an insufficient reward for 
the employment of all his eneigies andthc consequent depression 
constantly showed itself. Ilis innate goodness of hcait, and his 
extreme kindness to all tho.se in .symp.ithy with him, led him to 
quickly idace a ('onfidcncc in the abilities and ti ustworthincss of 
his onicials whieli was too often abused, and bore evidence to 
Gordon's want of knowledge of human nutuie. He .saw liimsclf 
.sluuuefully deceivt'd by llie men whom he had most Inustcd, 
and he lo.sl all hope of cfreeliiig any .satisfactory le.snlL and of 
dcan.sing the Augean .stalde under llie e.xi.sting’ cii cumaliincus 
and with the body of olfici.ils at hi.s command. On 
accepting his appoiuUucnl IVoin tbe Klu'dive he had taken 
with him to the Sudan a .slalf of iiicked bhiropean officials, 
chiellj' hhigllshnu’ii ; they were to work with him in carrying out 
the great project of civil i/ation to which be felt so strong a call 
that he believed it to he a mission from Heaven. lie .set upon 
hi.s task with the fire and zeal of a leligious enthusiast, but 
death .speedily thinned the rank.s of those who were to have 
stood by him and aided him in the work, and the suivivons were 
driven home by siekness. Hardly a year had pa.sscd when he 
saw himself left almo.st alone, and thenceforth he had contented 
himself with taking into the Egyptian service the few Europeans 
whom he had found holding other positions in the Sudan, who 
had become acclimatised and .showed that they would suit his 
requirements. The impulbivc endeavours of his lestless spirit to 
check abuses without delay often led liim to i,=sue ordcis, which 
he himself afterwards recognised to be miadvi.sable and was 
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obliged to withdraw or caoeel. 'I’lii' eliarge of iiuU'cision often 
made ag:iin?.t him was eeitaiii!}' tiol quite without ground, but 
aro.se from a liigh motive. His Kmdiie.ss ot lieait and the Uuly 
Chri.slian forbeaiauce which he imposed on his somewhat 
vehement temper, when he invoked the meiiied'puni.shmenl of 
some .suboidinate, was misuiulenstood and falsely interpreted 
often intentionally. The want of decision in has proclamation.s 
and measures of government was founded in his /.ealoiis en- 
deavour to come quickly to the light and most fitting decision 
His measures and their result can only be judged by taking into 
con.sidcralion all the difficulties with which lie had to contend 
These difficulties, of whicli the suppression of the slave-trade 
was not the least, and which are unknown, and one may say 
incomprohensiblo to any one at a dist.ince, were the cause of 
(rordon’s nol having advanced bot’ond the ex'periinental .stage 
even at the end of his activity as llokniilur. Hc-iy and night he 
was considering how Lu stop tlu; present tippivssinn of the people 
and to master the abusc.s which had crept in. Douhls a.s to the 
succes.s of his mission .sometimes discouraged him, ami a.s he 
often complained to me, nuidc liis re.sidenee in the Sudan a 
burden. On the other hand he would not withdraw from his 
self-imposed task, and leave the late of the inhabitants at the 
mercy of the old form of Satrap government which he abhorred 
with his whole heait. 

It was Gordon's endeavour to free himself from national pre- 
judices and to judge men from a cosmopolitan .standpoint ; but he 
was nevertheless a thorough llnglishman, and many peculiarities 
which cannot be denied can be traced to his English education, 
His trust in God and his firm belief in the Hiblc, as well as 
his courage in battle, call to mind Oliver CromwcU'-s inflexible 
Roundheads No one could be more disintcicsted and unselfish ; 
he spent a laige part of his income on others. No one left him 
empty-handed, he rejoiced in giving pleasure ; in a word, a man 
such as is seldom found, firm in faith, with the highest ideals and 
motives, with a good heart shining out of his beautiful blue eyes. 

At his nightly receptions, after the Egyptian officials had re- 
tired, Gordon Pasha enjoyed, conversing on the business matters 
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of the government and hearing the opinions of the Europeans 
present. lie soon manife.stccl his confidence in me, but I avoided 
on principle, talking of the mattcis on which I was infoimed 
unless directly appealed to Any questions which were directed 
to me I answered candidly and without reserve, for precaution 
' on my part was unnecessary. Knowing the enoimous difficultie.s 
W'hich beset the government of the Sudan, I refrained fiom 
complaining of the abuses practised by the officials Gordon 
thought very highl}'' of me for this attitude. He expressed 
himself to me . “ I am very glad to see that you do not bring to 
my notice complaints concerning men and matters of which you 
have gained an intimate knowledge, and the difficulties of re- 
moving which you fully appreciate. Tell me the means of remedy- 
ing these abuses and I shall be thankful to you ” I was obliged 
to leave this unanswered, for neither did I know any remedy. 
Matters of administration were often talked over on such evenings 
Gordon had a pencil and paper lying bcfoic him and often wrote 
down the answers to hi.s questions. Grave chaigcs had been 
lirought again.sL Ibrahim Ihuizi. Gordon had decided on his 
recall and banishment to the station of Sobat, where he was put 
in iron.s, and this order was signed. The Governor General was 
so angry, that he wrote to me later, “I'aur.i csl Fashoda el 
SCI a fusille !” However, he pardoned him and sent him back to 
Gairo. Some one else had now to be found to fill the post of 
Chief Mudii of the Equatorial Provinces which had been occu- 
pied by Ibrahim Fauzi. On Gordon’s asking me to suggest 
some one, I proposed Dr Emin Efendi. Goidon certainly 
raised objections, but in the end agiccd with me and api^ointed 
Dr. Emin, “ Mudlr amum beta Khath cl-Estiwa," with the title 
of Bey. 

Simultaneously with my arrival in Khartum came the news 
that Soliman, Zib^r’s son, who had already threatened to raise 
an armed rebellion the year befoie, had now levolted and over- 
rqn the eastern zenbas in the Bahr cl-Ghazal province Gordon 
was greatly perplexed, almost at his wits’ end, to know to 
whom he should entrust the task of quelling the insmrection. 
Speedy action was of the utmost necessity in order to pi event 
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the increase of Solinian’s faction. 'I'iK* only man whose snecesK 
could be vouched for as aunniander of the tiunps le be dis- 
patched was tlessi. At first, however, ho would not hear of it, 
and lu'Ul to the ayrcemcnt made with (hn'ilon as to the expedi- 
tion to the vSobat territory. Jussuf Shellrdi, Mudir of the Rdl 
province, who was at that time at Khartum, harl to make a hasty 
rctunr in order to collect atnl orj^ani-se the forces at hi.s disposal. 
Indeed at this critical period for Gordon Gessi avoided every 
meeting with him, aird dr.scrrntinued his customary visits to the 
palace, Gordon, on the other hand, would trot risk a refusal by 
proposing to Gessi that he should postpone the Sohat expedition 
and take the command in the Ralir el-Ghazal tci ritory, So of 
iny own accord I took ipron my.self to mtervcnc, and tried my 
powers of pci. suasion with Gessi. Gessi posilively declined, hut 
at the end of a week he gave way to my contiimed solicitation.s, 
ami accepted a task which after many dangi’i's and incietlihle 
exertions gained him the victory over the enemy, and an 
honourable' jilacc in the liLstory of the Sudan. 

An event connected with Solimau's insurrection occurred dur- 
ing my residence at Khartum. A ve.ssel was captured on the 
Nile with a munher of Tui'ldsU .saddles, richly embroideied in 
gold, and many valuable sabres on board, ’J'hey wcie sent by 
ZibCr from Cairo as presents for the principal chiefs in Gar-l'or. 
ZibCr’s intentioii.s were unmistakable. Gordon sold the saddles 
to the highest biddens, and the weapons my friend Rosset, the. 
newly appointed Governor of Dar-h'dr, was charged by the 
Government to take with him for the chief officials in I)ftr-l'6r. 

A few days after ray arrival at Khartum, the customary visits 
having been made and icturned, I again set about the arrange- 
ment of my collections, the first part of which, as already 
mentioned, had been left bcliind in Kosset’s liousc. ]lc.side.s the 
numerous articles I had brought fromMakaraka and l.ado, there 
was another collection of ethnographical sirccimen.s, made by 
some one else, which I had acquired by purchase. When all was 
arranged Gordon Pasha looked over ray collcction-s. The good 
impression they made on him was sufficiently strong to induce 
him, a few days later, to sui'prisc me with a valuable present, cn~ 
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I'lchin^ me with some specially valuable objects from Dar-Fbi- , 
and one of the last evenings I spent with Goidon, he said to me • 
" I have leceivcd a collection of cthnogiaphical specimens fiom 
Shaqqa, The things are still unpacked , I don’t know what the 
boxes contain Would It interest you to look at them ? I will 
have them unpacked. Come to-morrow.” On the following day 
I found the very extensive collection spread out on the divan 
and tables. I examined it piece by piece with unconcealed 
astonishment and vivid interest Gordon, who was watching mc^ 
turned to me and said . “ If you would like to have any of them 
make your choice.” But when he saw that I had a difficulty in 
choosing, he proceeded in a quick succession of sentences : 
“ Would you like to have the w'hole collection ? What will you 
do with it, and with all your collections ? I won’t send anything 
more to Cairo. The things are left in their cases and grow 
mildewed. My acquaintances have treated me badly too Things 
are .sent off that they exprc.ss a wish for, and one doc.s not even 
hoar that they have been received. But your boxc.s have been 
de.spatched jas wa.s aheady the case]; will you have time to 
[lack these tliing.s bcfoie your departure.^ Your journey inu.st 
not be delayed by it.” Agreeably .sur))ri.setl at the valuable 
[iresent, I expre.sscd my warmest thanks to Gordon. 1 could 
accept the collection the more leadily as it was dc.sLincd, with 
my own, for the mu.seums of my coiinti y. 

I had already carefully packed the ethnographical and the 
zoological specimens in thiity cases and delivered them to a 
French mci chant, settled in Khartum, named Marquet, to be foi- 
warded to Europe. Only a portion was destined to reach St. 
Pctcisburg in a serviceable condition. The cases were thoroughly 
.soaked through in Berber, and a good many had to be re- 
packed. I have never been able to get to the bottom of the 
real circumstances and cause of the accident. It was stated 
that the Nile, swollen by the heavy I'ains, had suddenly overflowed 
and flooded Marquet’s dep6t On opening the cases in St 
Fetcisburg half a year afterwards, I saw to my extreme sorrow 
that all the hides and skins were spoilt, and the pottery and all 
fragile articles smashed. The severe frosts in the winter had 
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frozen the contents of the cases with the water that had s^ol 
throufjh into one mass of ice. Luckily the ethnoi^iaphieal 
collection was lor the most part intact, I [jresentt'd it to the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in St, Peteishur^S at\d it was e.x- 
hibiled in the nuiseiim. I handed over a smaller portion to the 
Ethnographical Mu.seuin in Berlin, 

During the last few weeks of my Khartum visit there was 
much life in Consul llossct’s house, for no less than four travellers 
were preparing for journeys to all quarters of the globe, Rosset 
himself was the first to leave, and wc accfunpanicd him to the 
vessel which was to take him up the White Nile to Tirra-cl- 
hadra, whence he was to go by land through Kordofan to 
El'Fasher. He staitecl in high .spiiits and full of bright hopes, 
None of us were to sec him again, for shortly after his arrival in 
Dar-F6r he died in a mystcriou.s manner, piohably from poison. 
The secoiicl to turn hLs back on Khartum was (h'ssi, lie was 
depressed when he left, not anlicipiUing the .success he was to 
meet with. 

Two montlus later Richard BudUa left Kharliini witli three 
English missionaries — Peanson, Idtchficld, and Dr. Felkin, who 
were going to Uganda. 

The month of July had pas.scd, and the day of my departure 
arrived. Besides hurriedly packing the collection I had received 
from Gordon Pasha, I had to lay in the jirovision.s necessary for 
the approadiing journey in the desert and to settle .several little 
matters of business. I had dismis.sed my servant Alinicd on my 
airival at Khaitum. I took Farag ’Alirih, the negro boy, back 
with me to Europe. Mr. Naquet having undertaken to forward 
my collections, my luggage had dwindled down to a small 
residuum. I left everything I could at all dispense with behind. 
An ass was soon found, and on the morning of the lyth July I 
put my luggage, servant, and ass betimes on board the steamer 
specially chaitcred for me. The evening before I was with 
Mr, Giegler and Consul Hansal at Gordon Pasha’s. I never saw 
him again. When Gordon, on his last ride to Khartum, came 
in the Nubian desert across Bohndorff, who had been my com- 
panion on my second African journey he immediately inquired, 
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" And where is Dr. Junker ? ” On Dohiidorff answering “ Me has 
remained behind in the Bahr Ghazal tcrriloiy,” he replied, “ I 
s'iiali send steamers to fetch him and save him.” We wcx'c at 
that time cut off fiom Kliartum by the followers of the Mahdi, 
Poor Gordon ! You did not foresee that in Khaitum, which you 
had entered in tuumph, death was lying m wait for you 

My journey was delayed till midday. Camels had been 
ordered at Kerreri for the 28th July. The voyage thither in the 
steamer lasted two hours and a half. Situated on the west 
bank of the Nile, this place forms the starting point for caravans 
going to Dongola. The traders have sometimes to wait here for 
weeks before they can get the camels for the transport of their 
goods, chiefly consisting of gum arable. Even then the sacks 
of gum had been lying for months on the shore. Thatched huts 
and awnings afforded the mcichants and their waies a doubtful 
shelter. There was a very unplca.sant .surprise in store for 
me also. I had oidered the necessary camels at the mudiriych in 
Khartum and had paid forty thalers for their hire as far as Debbcli, 
.so I was not a little .surpiiscd to learn from the Bedouin sheikh 
at Kerrcn that he knew nothing about the matter Mowever, he 
declared himself ready to piociirc the few camels which I needed 
for ready money. Undoubtedly the negligence of a Khartum 
official was again at fault. However, I was obliged to remain 
one day at Kerreri, and should probably not have succeeded in 
getting away even then if the Bedouin sheildi had not known that a 
message had been speedily despatched to Khartum. Fear of 
punishment made him take prompt action. On the morning oi 
the 29th of July the camels stood ready after I had paid the 
foity thalers a second time. I was heartily glad to begin the 
march towards the Bayiida steppe During the first three weeks 
of the wearisome journey on camels the country passed through 
is almost exclusively inhabited by an Arab-speaking population, 
chiefly Bedouins. The landscape, the conformation of the 
ground, the people and their customs reminded me in many 
respects of tracts already travelled through and described by me. 
The Bayuda steppe, inclosed by a large curve of the Nile east- 
wards, fiequently calls to mind the land cast of the Nile, where 
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the ll:itlenclu:i'^, Bishru'i^i, Sluikurii's, ami tillu't'. liave theii' 
liasUires, There doubtless occur a few tracts wlu'ie com may be 
grown ; hut on tlie other hasul there is some of the mie>t barren 
land imaginable, such as I have only seen in cerlain (larts of (he 
Libyan desert The water, wliich is to be found at all seasons 
of the year in the rainpooLs, .supports small sti etches of pasturage 
for the camels in the wide desert country, Thi' spaise vegetation 
is dependent on the rare rains, and the. lumrad eKistence of the 
great Kababish race inhabiting the Rayuda steppe is a necessaiy 
con.sequcncc of the peculiar condition.s of vegetation. According 
to the time of year sowing and reaping is jjursued in the rain 
basin.s (zviiii/i). One of the most important sources of income 
for the lieclouins of the Egyptian Sudan Ls letting out camels for 
the tran.sport of good.s along the caravan routes. 

The road from Khartum to Dongula leaves the Nile at Kcrreri 
and touche.s it again at Dcbbch. The giaiat l>end which the 
river inake.s from WA.di Hishar past Ik'.rher and Aim IlanmitHl 
northwiuds, and from there past Abu Doin to itie south-east 
Is llui.s cut off by tltis direct roeui. Mtn-efwc'r, owing to the 
numcrou.s rapitls, this part of the river canuot he navigated 
at all in .some places, and in others is cmly passable when the 
water is very high. The road, in stretches or ihrmighout it.s 
whole course, runs nearer to or further from the Nile, according 
to the time of year or rather to the amount of water in the wells, 
I estimated the distance to be eighty houns’ march and accom- 
plished it in eleven days. A .short time before Gordon Pasha 
had traversed the route in eight days. Regulms had been 
erected for him wherever a halt had to be made, and thc.se 
also afforded me shelter at midday and under some of them 
I took my repose at night. The places chosen for the night’s 
halt, n^ar which there is generally water and a little pasturage 
for the camels, ate often characterised by some particular kind 
of shrub or tree which gives its name to the locality. 

On August 8th I entered Dcbbeh and went the same evening 
on board the vessel which Gordon had ordered to be in readiness 
fqr roe, and which sailed away next morning down the river. 
We had to contend with strong contrary winds, and had to lie 
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to wwr.U times. I iliil nol reach el 'Ortlhe (New Don^ola) until 
the cvenintf of Anyust loth. 

Next ilay the camels on which wc wt'rc In continue the 
joumey were broii^rht over to the rijrht bank of the river, 
for the cai avail route lies east of the Nile. On the cveniiifr of 
Anj^ust nth I again .set out. I wa.s cageily longing for the 
end of my journey of which I was already weary. My power of 
cndmance was rapidly being exhausted. It is tiuc I could not 
complain of any definite physical ailment, but I had had little 
nourishment of late, and my nerves were in a highly strung 
condition. 

The fact of my having always ridden an ass instead of a camel 
throughout my travels, even in the Arabian Sudan, may have 
caused the great fatigue and exhaustion of the late marches. 
On long journeys the camel is vincloubtedly preferable to 
the ass. 

The road between IDongola and 'WAcli-Malfa has this great 
advantage over the one from Kcrrcri to Dcbbeh, that the midday 
halt and nightly rest can ho made in the villages on the Nile, 
h'.veiy day I could rejoice in the sight of human dwcilling.s The 
road proper leads through a desolate and stony waste lying 
bcyotul the cultivated laud, which is confined to a narrow sti ip 
along the banks of the river, which is the aitery of these 
liounclless tracts. It alone makes the land habitable and supplies 
the mcan.s of subsistence to the natives, to whom the date palm 
yields food and comparative wealth. In Dllr-Sukkot we 
found ourselves in the happy land where even the camels 
are fed on dates. Frequent communication with the small 
places on the Nile opened to me a new field of observation 
and gave my return journey a fresh intere.st. By buying milk, 
eggs, and now and then fresh meat, I was able to procure 
the necessary change of diet. 

The distance from Fongola to Saras, where the railway round 
the WS.di-HaIfa cataracts commences, is eighty-three hours’ 
journey by canal and took us ten days, but my impatience 
to reach Cairo made the journey doUbly tedious. Often during 
the night I could hardly keep my seat on the ass for fatigue, and 
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ciiT .iml walked ky lUe sick" (if the fai'.iv.in to keep up 
iiiy spiriU. 

On the 2Ulh August we aL last u-acheil Sai.'is in the eiw'y 
morninij, and llii.s pul an end lu iny tliscoinliii't ami wearitie.'-s, 
Snon an engine pot up sloain, and I was eairital to Wadi-IIalfa, 
where (hu'don’H kindness had piovided me with aspeeial sleamei. 
This took me next day to Assuan, where I had the clioiee of 



and hired it for my sole use, stopping as I felt inclined at 
the places on the banks up to Assiul, 

On the 1 st September I took the train from Assiut to Cairo, 
and having the compartment to myself, thought over the past 
year with its varied experiences, and built castles in the air for 
the future. I little thought then that a year later I should again 
visit the Sudan. A few stations before Cairo several gentlemen 
entered my carriage : they spoke German ! As if by the stroke 
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(if .1 ui.it;i(’ian's w.uul, I lY'lt iny'ielf liatisjiortcd to llu; liomc to 
w'Siifli I slioi'tU iillrru’iinls liastL'tu'tl, only inakinj^ a ^hort stay in 
the t il\' of llu- ( 'alii:' on thn Nile. My feelint;’*; were mich as 
he only rouUl nndrrslaiul who, like me, has been for year.s 
separated ftom his dear oiu;s by hundreds and hundreds of 
miles, ami ineuned hardshiits and daiif^ers in hi.s wanderings 
which make his safe return a mattei of tlouht from month to 
month. Once on my native soil, difficultie.s and dangeus were 
all loigotten, joj' fdled my breast at the successful termination 
of my long journey, and gradually kindled the desire once more 
to tread the burning soil of the Dark Continent. 
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